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THE SNAPDRAGON 


CHAPTER I 
THE MIDNIGHT CALL 


ITH silver tongue the exquisite little 

clock of green malachite above his 

fireplace had chimed midnight, and 
Doctor Pardo, lifting himself with a yawn from 
the comfortable recesses of his great easy-chair 
before the hearth, dropped his book on the 
table beside him. The room was beginning to 
grow chill. The oak logs, which had blazed so 
genially an hour ago, were cooling red embers; 
the radiators gave out only a sickly warmth; 
the drawn curtains failed to muffle the inces- 
sant beat of gale-driven sleet and snow against 
the window panes. 

Doctor Pardo was experiencing a delicious 
sense of languor. He had read himself into 
drowsiness. His bed held for him an unsual 
appeal. He rose to his feet and turned out his 
reading lamp. Before the fireplace he drew 
an ornamented screen fender of brass wire 
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netting. At the door of his bedchamber he 
put out a hand to switch off the lights in one 
room and on in the other. And at that moment 
the sharply sudden peal of the telephone, in his 
office anteroom, checked him, arousing him to 
an abrupt alertness. 

He turned about; crossed the library with 
long, swift strides; lifted a tapestry portiére, 
and in the dark of the little chamber which 
divided his living quarters from the rooms de- 
voted to his profession, seized the still re- 
sounding instrument, and spoke softly into the 
transmitter : 

‘<'Yes! Yes! Who is it? ’’ 

There was a brief pause; and then, very low, 
but with wonderful distinctness, in a clear, 
high-pitched feminine voice, he heard: 

‘‘ Hello! Is that Doctor Pardo? ”’ 

‘* Yes. Doctor Pardo,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Who 
is it speaking? ”’ 

‘* One who wants to see you, very much.’’ 
Vainly he strove to recognize the intonation. 
‘‘T have a great favor to ask of you, Doctor. 
You do not know me, nor I you—except by your 
celebrity for skill But I wish you to come 
to me, at once. : Come prepared. You under- 
stand? Prepared for anything I shall require 
of you.’’ 

Faintly, yet unmistakably, he detected a sug- 
gestion of foreign accent. 
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‘¢ But, my dear lady,’’ he began, in intro- 
ductory demur. 

Quickly she interrupted him. 

‘¢ Ah, but yes,’’ she insisted, wheedlingly. ‘‘ It 
is unusual, I know. And at such an hour, on 
such a night, especially. But, whatever you 
ask—more than you ask, shall be yours. Say 
you will come, Doctor Pardo! I am depending 
on you.”’ 

Unquestionably he was deeply interested. 
And yet, it was so late, and the night was 
wretched, and he so craved the comfort of his 
bed. Were it a matter of life and death, of 
course, then But she had not even spoken 
of suffering. It all sounded like a willful 
woman’s whim. 

‘“T really fear,’’ he began again. And again 
she cut short his refusal. 

‘¢ Only such a short time it will take,’’ she 
begged. 

‘‘ Tell me,’’? he yielded a hair’s breadth. 
‘¢ What is the nature of——”’ 

““No,’’ she refused, instantly. ‘‘ I cannot, 
until I see you.”’ 

“< T must bring my instruments? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes; that is it—your instruments.”’ 

He would learn her address. Then he could 
judge better. Suppose the whole affair should 
prove a trap. Certainly there were all sorts of 
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unscrupulous persons in New York; some of 
them as ingenious as villainous. 

‘¢ T am to come—where? ”’ he asked. 

‘¢ To a motor car that is now waiting at your 
door. That is all. It will do the rest.’’ 

‘¢ You will not tell me your name, nor where 
you live? Why, you must see that I can 
hardl i 

‘< Will a thousand dollars cause you to over- 
look the unconvention of the proposal? ’’ she 
asked, boldly. ‘‘I am willing to pay for the 
overcoming of your scruples.”’ 

Doctor Pardo had been of the people. He had 
risen to a high place in his profession by means 
of natural aptitude coupled with hard, persever- 
ing work. He was rich; but a dollar was still 
_ a dollar to him. He would risk more than a mid- 
night ride in a motor for a thousand of them. 

‘“ My chauffeur will pay you before you start, 
if you desire it so,’’ the voice continued. ‘‘ You 
can leave it at your office. He has it in an en- 
velope, to be given you, at your request.’’ 

It was this that finally swayed him. 

‘* You may expect me, Madame.’’ 

She began to thank him; but he clapped the 
receiver on its hook. 

Three minutes later, scarcely recognizable in 
heavy fur coat and cap, a black leather satchel 
in a fur-gloved hand, he stepped from the snow- 
carpeted sidewalk in front of his imposing 
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apartment house on Seventh Avenue, near the 
Park, into the brilliantly lighted interior of a 
large and luxuriously fitted limousine. 

For a moment he lay back against the cush- 
ions confusedly pondering over the suddenness 
of this strangely mystifying expedition. Then, 
as he was flung first one way and then the other 
by the car’s quick veering, it occurred to him 
that he was not, as he had intended, marking 
his direction. 

They had headed southward as the curb was 
left; but now, apparently, they had made two 
short turns. Silken curtains draped every win- 
dow. He tried to raise one after another, but 
found them all securely held. Not so much as 
a crevice beneath or at the sides could he find 
to afford him a glimpse of the streets through 
which they were passing. He thought of using 
a penknife and slashing one of these silken 
obstructions; but refrained, deterred by a re- 
currence of that instinct of parsimony inherited 
from poor and frugal progenitors. 

He deduced that in one of the lower Fifties 
they had whirled into Broadway, and were now 
going northward. But presently there was an- 
other turn; and a little later still another. And 
in the end he was so thoroughly at a loss to 
follow the devious course of a chauffeur evi- 
dently bent upon perplexing him, that he re- 
signed himself to ignorance. 
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Now they crossed car-tracks. Once he heard 
the rumble of an elevated train above him, as 
they shot over a double line of rails. But 
whether he was being taken far uptown or far 
down, he had not the smallest notion. 

He gave himself up, eventually, more to con-- 
jecture concerning the woman and her deter- 
mined importunity. Of one thing, at least, he 
was assured. She was wealthy. The money 
that had been sent to him was good money. He 
had examined each of the ten one-hundred-dollar 
bills with a keen and experienced scrutiny. 
Moreover, the very car in which he was riding 
was testimony to her ample means. But why, 
then, should she resort to this almost strained 
secrecy? Why should she not have come openly 
to his office, in the bright light of day, and ar- 
ranged the matter, instead of making her plea 
over a wire, for Heaven only knew how many 
listening ears to hear? So far, indeed, this was 
the most baffling feature of the matter. For he 
could hardly believe that there had arisen a 
sudden necessity. She certainly had made no 
point of haste or immediate urgency in her ap- 
peal. Was it not that the character of the night 
simply fitted in with her wish for privacy? The 
thickly falling snow was a curtain in itself. 
Even had he slashed her curtains, as he thought 
of doing, it would have been almost impossible 
to distinguish landmarks, flying, as they were, 
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through this enveloping shroud of white flakes. 
And especially so, with the limousine so 
flaringly lighted as to make mirrors of the thick 
window glasses. 

And what was the office that she required of 
him? He remembered reading once of a sur- 
geon who was called to amputate a man’s per- 
fectly strong and uninjured leg, and was forced 
to do so at the point of a revolver. He smiled 
a little grimly, as he thought of the sequel. The 
man had been in love with a maiden with an 
artificial limb, who had refused to marry him 
while he was physically perfect. Doctor Pardo 
was hardly likely to be called for such a service. 
But what was it? Was it the woman, herself, 
who desired his skill? Or, was it for someone 
else, and she only the intermediary? 

What a pleasant voice she had! And what 
a strange, little elusive foreign accent! Cer- 
tainly she had been most persuasive of manner, 
too. It was perhaps foolish of him to have had 
any misgivings. Still, otherwise, he should not 
have been paid in advance; and it was a con- 
solation, no matter how his adventure might 
end, to know that those bills were snug in his 
office safe. 

For a moment he had thought of enemies who 
might have taken this unheard of means of 
luring him to torture, or perhaps death. But the 
money had removed that phase of conjecture, 
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utterly. He was not so unpopular in any quar- 
ter that his undoing would be worth a thousand 
dollars. 

And the more he thought, the more was Doc- 
tor Pardo perplexed. He wished now that his 
drive might speedily come to an end. He was 
more curious than ever for the solution of 
a mystery which, instead of becoming less 
deep upon reflection, grew only the more pro- 
found. 

Once he glanced at his watch; and was sur- 
prised to find that but ten minutes had elapsed 
since leaving his home. Impatiently, to kill the 
time that dragged so slowly, he began a closer 
inspection of the details of the sumptuous in- 
terior of the car in which he found himself. 
Amid the rich, gray velvet upholstery, he found 
several pockets. Into each of these, having re- 
moved his fur gloves, he thrust an investigating 
hand. But all were empty. In moving about, 
however, he disarranged a fur rug that spread 
over the floor; and stooping to readjust it, his 
eye lighted upon a small scrap of white. 

Eagerly he picked it up. It was half of a 
man’s visiting card. At its top was a coronet. 
Beneath this he read ‘‘ Count Jula 2 And 
the rest, with the address, if any, was torn away. 

The car glided to a sudden stop, and Doctor 
Pardo thrust the fragment of pasteboard into 
his coat pocket, with the mental observation: 
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‘‘ Foreigners, evidently. And foreigners of 
title.’’ 

He pulled on his gloves, and was reaching for 
a door-handle when the door swung swiftly 
open. As he stepped to the sidewalk, his eyes 
turned searchingly from side to side. But the 
snow had, if anything, gathered in volume. All 
that he could discern was a lighted street lamp, 
a few yards away. Before him, however, was 
a glare of light from an open house door, at the 
head of a short flight of steps from which the 
snow had been recently swept. 

Baffled as to so much as a hint of his where- 
abouts, Doctor Pardo, his heart beating a shade 
faster than its wont, mounted to the welcoming 
doorway, and entered a broad, spacious vesti- 
bule. A young footman, in gray and orange 
livery, closed the one portal behind him and 
opened another into a square, dimly lighted hall, 
the marble floor of which was softly rugged. 

The footman then preceded him to an ele- 
vator, the entrance to which opened on the left. 
Having motioned the visitor within, he closed 
the door, and Doctor Pardo, left alone, felt the 
lift begin to slowly and smoothly ascend. 

For just an instant he suffered a return of 
his misgivings. After all, was it a trap? Was 
he now already a prisoner? But hardly had 
the notion been born than it vanished. The car, 
without sound or jar, stood motionless. Its slid- 
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ing door slid back: He stepped into the light 
of a fairly wide passage, the walls of which were 
hung in brocaded satin of a deep salmon color. » 

At his right hand he heard the rustle of hang- 
ings. And then a voice—her voice; that which 
had come to him over the wire, and which 
seemed already familiar, was speaking: 

‘“ It is so good of you, Doctor Pardo.’’ 

Framed by curtains of salmon pink, he saw 
smiling a woman, who seemed to him at the mo- 
ment the most superbly beautiful he had ever 
beheld. 
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CHAPTER II 
A WOMAN’S WAY 


Doctor Parpo was not what is described as 
susceptible. He admired pretty women as he 
did all things beautiful. Among his patients 
were numbered some of the most lovely maids 
and matrons of society, and some of the most 
dazzlingly pulchritudinous ladies of the stage; 
each of whom he appraised as coldly and as 
justly as though she were some inanimate work 
of art. 

The opulent charms of the woman now con- 
fronting him, however, were not to be so dis- 
passionately measured. She was not a tall, 
Junoesque creature, depending on commanding 
supremacy of height and bulk to effect her con- 
quests. On the contrary, she was, if anything, 
below the medium stature; and yet as perfectly 
proportioned and as exquisitely outlined as the 
Medicean Venus. Her skin was the white of 
fair ivory, and of the soft, creamy texture of 
the rose leaf. The faint color in her cheeks, and 
the deeper scarlet of her ripe lips were tints 
inimitable by artifice. Her shining hair was of 
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ebon blackness; and her wonderful eyes, almost 
as dark, were voluble with expression. 

She wore an evening gown of some soft, lus- 
trous black material which draped her only to 
reveal. By habit of quick and accurate observa- 
tion, Doctor Pardo gathered all this in the sec- 
ond he stood bowing, somewhat grandiosely, be- 
fore her. The footman had taken his coat and 
cap, in the hall below, and he appeared in con- 
ventional evening dress, hampered only by the 
small black instrument case, which he had re- 
tained. 

He was scarcely taller than she; but he pos- 
sessed a dignity of carriage which added some- 
thing of the effect of height. And he was al- 
ways most carefully groomed. Past forty, his 
dark hair and pointed beard were a little 
streaked with gray, but his face was without a 
wrinkle, and his hands were as delicately shaped 
and as well kept as a woman’s. 

‘« To serve so gracious and liberal a patron,’’ 
he murmured, “‘ is not a task, but a pleasure.’’ 

‘‘T feared you would think me most unrea- 
sonable,’’ was her rejoinder. ‘‘ Even yet I am 
miserable, lest you should refuse the commission 
I have for you, Doctor Pardo.”’ 

Again the visitor bowed. 

‘‘ Have no apprehension on that score, my 
dear lady,’’ he assured her, gallantly. ‘‘ I could 
refuse you nothing.’’ 
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She smiled, and for the first time he observed 
the superb perfection of her teeth. Small and 
even, they were, moreover, of a pearly whiteness 
and slightly rounded contour that told of per- 
fect preservation. She might require the ser- 
vices of a surgeon, but certainly she was in no 
need of a dentist. 

“‘Come,’’ she invited, indicating a small 
divan, ‘‘ let us sit down and talk it over.”’ 

Once more Doctor Pardo bowed, with a ges- 
ture of pleased acquiescence. 

“¢ And now,’’ she said, as he took a place be- 
side her, ‘‘ I put myself entirely at your mercy. 
That which I shall ask you to do is not usual. 
I doubt indeed, Doctor Pardo, that you or 
any other member of your profession has 
ever been called upon to perform just such 
an operation. And yet I am sure that with 
your skill, it will be little more than child’s 
play.’’ 

His effort to hide the curiosity her words ex- 
cited was far from successful. All in vain he 
swept his mind with conjectures. 

‘« May I ask who suggested my name to you, 
Madame? ’’ he cut in, to cover in part at least 
his look of question. 

She shrugged her bare shoulders most charm- 
ingly. 

‘< To serve me in this? ’’ she asked, with lifted 
brows. ‘‘ No one. And for the best reason in 
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_all the world. No one knows. No one but you 
and I, and. ’? Her sentence was ended by 
another enticing lift of fair, plump shoulders. 
‘‘ But, why? ’’ she went on. ‘‘ Why should any- 
‘one have to tell me that of all men in New York, 
you, Doctor Pardo, are the best? All the world 
knows Doctor Pardo. I have heard your name 
in Europe, everywhere.’’ 

‘< You flatter me, my dear lady.’’ A pleased 
smile accompanied his words. 

““ Tsay but the truth.”’ 

‘¢ Skill in my profession at least is largely a 
matter of opinion,’’ he returned, with modest 
deprecation. 

He saw her jeweled hand lifted suddenly to 
the line of her corsage. For a moment her fin- 
gers pressed between it and her white bosom, 
to reappear with a folded half-sheet of note 
paper. 

‘< The mystery with which I have been forced 
to surround this matter,’’ she began again, toy- 
ing with the scrap of stationery, and leaning 
languidly back upon the divan’s piled pillows, 
‘“ must, I regret, still be maintained. My name 
you will probably never know. In a very short 
time I am leaving New York—leaving America 
—probably never to return. But I realize that 
the world is small. Therefore I wish you to give 
me your word as a man of honor, that should 
you ever learn who I am you will have no recol- 
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lection of having seen me or served me. You 
understand? ”’ 

‘“T understand, perfectly. On that score, Ma- 
dame, you must have no uneasiness.”’ 

He saw her gaze rove warily about the room, 
resting for a moment on the curtained doorway 
by which he had entered, and again on two other 
doors, similarly draped. When she next spoke, 
her tone was almost a whisper. She had risen 
from the pillows, and was bending towards him, 
so close that the delicate perfume she exhaled 
filled his nostrils, and rose to his brain like an 
intoxicating bouquet. 

‘¢ What I wish of you,’’ she said, tensely, ‘‘ I 
have written here. You will read it; and answer 
me, ‘ yes.’ That is all. And it shall be our 
secret forever after. You must ask me no ques- 
tions; for I can answer none. But I depend on 
you to say ‘ yes.” I am banking everything on 
your saying it.’’ Her hand grasped his. He 
felt her fingers hot against his own. In his palm 
lay the half-sheet of paper. 

Reassuringly he pressed the hand that gave it. 

‘“ T trust there is no reason why I may not say 
‘ yes,’ ’’ he told her, sincerity in his tone. 

He leaned forward, now, with forearms on 
thighs, and slowly unfolded the paper between 
his knees, until the written words lay bare be- 
fore his eyes. 

And as he read, a line grew between his brows 
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until it was a deep furrow, and his whole coun- 
tenance had become very serious. For a long 
while he sat thus; long enough to have read 
the writing many times over. And the woman 
who hovered tremulous beside him, strove, 
wordlessly, with the power of thought alone, to 
urge him to assent. 

At length he turned to her, his visage all per- 
plexity; and met the silent pleading of her eyes. 

‘¢ My dear, dear lady,’’ he begged, ‘‘ if you 
would only give me a little ight. There is such 
a thing, you know, as ethics in our profession.’’ 

She laid the velvet of her palm against his 
bearded lips. ‘‘ There is but one word I wish 
to hear,’’ she murmured. ‘‘ Say it. I beg you 
to say it. If money can »? 

But he forced her hand away, holding it 
tightly. 

‘‘ The thing is preposterous,’’ he insisted. 
‘“ T can see no object.”’ 

‘Tt is my pleasure. It is my need. It—— 
Ah, but why tantalize me? Be a good, kind man. 
Say ‘ yes ’—just that little ‘ yes,’ and be satis- 
fied. I beg you! I implore you, Doctor Pardo! 
Anything you ask, I will pay. More than you 
ask. You shall have my life’s gratitude. It is, 
after all, such a little, little thing.’’ 

There were tears in her eyes. Her hands were 
fondling him; straying up and down his arms, 
resting on his shoulders, smoothing his cheek. 
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He felt her breath on his face. He, who had for 
years regarded himself as adamant against the 
wiles of woman, was conscious of sudden weak- 
ness. What mattered it? There was no one to 
know, but himself and herself, and—— 

‘¢ Tf I should,’’ he began; and both her white 
arms were about his neck. 

‘* You will! ’’ she cried, rapturously. ‘‘ You 
will. O, I knew you would.’’ 

She let go of him, only to spring to her feet. 
And, relenting fully; yielding without another 
protest; without voicing even, the question he 
had in mind, he stood up too, and turned to 
where his bag with the instruments rested on 
a chair at the divan’s end. 

She was wiping away her tears, now, all 
smiles again, and the last vestiges of her discom- 
posure banished. 

‘< Tf you will come into this next room, Doc- 
tor Pardo,”’’ she said, with sudden dignity, ‘‘ you 
will find everything ready for you.’’ 

Without a word, he followed her. There was 
the sound of rustling silken curtains, the open- 
ing and closing of a door, and again the drap- 
eries rustled as they fell softly back into place. 


It was a half-hour, nearly to the minute, when 
the two emerged again; and the woman was 
smiling, a picture of happiness. Doctor Pardo, 
likewise, was less serious. 
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‘¢Three days is the very soonest? ’’ she 
asked. 

‘¢ The very soonest.”’ 

‘* And then? ”’ 

‘“‘The following night, possibly. At most, 
the night after that.’’ 

As he bade her good-night, before the ele- 
vator, in the broad passage, she pressed his 
hand in the fervency of her gratitude. 

‘‘ You are so good to me,’’ she said. 

‘¢T know of no other woman I would have 
done so much for,’’ he assured her; and there 
was an odd light in his dark eyes. 

At the door the car was waiting. Without 
a word he entered it; and with a bare ‘‘ good 
night ’’ to the stolid, silent chauffeur he 
alighted at the entrance to his home and 
offices. 

Back in his library once more, he stood for 
a moment before the hearth, now spread with 
dead, white ashes. 

‘« Extraordinary! ’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Damned 
extraordinary! ”’ 
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CHAPTER III 
AT THE OPERA 


Ten days later, Doctor Pardo had not 
changed his opinion. It was the most extraor- 
dinary task he had ever been called upon to 
perform; and in his profession he had wrought 
more than one miracle. Now that it was all 
over and done with, and he saw clearly, un- 
biased by the magic sorcery of a beautiful 
woman, he was at times harried by self-re- 
proach. He thought of possibilities, in a vague, 
uncertain way; though he could reconcile none 
of them exactly with the estimate he had 
formed of his patron. 

And yet, he asked himself, was that estimate 
correct? He had been forced to judge alto- 
gether by appearances. On the last two visits 
he had made to her house, he had learned no 
more than on the first. Nor indeed so much. 
He had, in fact, been just as utterly confused 
as to the location of the dwelling. There was 
no snow on these subsequent nights, to hide 
the adjoining houses and those opposite; but 
their dim outlines meant nothing to him. The 
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street might have been any one of a hundred, 
so undistinctive was its architecture. 

He had brought himself, on the last night, 
to slash one of the curtains of his conveyance, 
as he had been tempted to do on the first jour- 
ney; and had had his temerity for his pains. 
The panel beyond it was not glass, but wood, 
black and varnished, and evidently substituted 
for the occasion. 

The piece of a carte de visite, found under 
the floor rug, had thus far thrown no light on 
the mystery. He concluded that it had belonged 
to a Count Julian somebody or other; but he 
knew of no Count Julians; and what little effort 
he had made had, up to this time, revealed no 
titled foreigner with that given name. 

All in all, the mystery grew more puzzling 
as the days went by. Unquestionably the 
woman had exerted a powerful influence over 
him. He wished now, of all things, that he 
might rid his thoughts of her; but persistently 
she obsessed them. The scent of her soft, 
clinging draperies was still in his nostrils. Her 
voice—especially those tones that had come into 
it when she was so agitatedly importunate— 
rang constantly in his ears. More than once, 
in the middle of the night, he had started wide 
awake with a sense of her nearness; with the 
feeling of her arms about his neck, or her cool 
fingers clasping his own. 
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He watched the sailing lists of the’ outgoing 
liners, trying to find in one name or another 
something that could by intuition, perhaps, be 
construed into hers. The newspaper pictures 
of women in the public eye he studied reli- 
giously, always hoping that hers might be 
among them, with some revealing paragraph 
concerning her in the text. 

If he could be sure she was already out of 
the country, he believed that the knowledge 
would afford him a definite relief. As long as 
there was a possibility of being in the same city 
with him his craving to see her again would 
probably continue. 

He snatched time from his professional en- 
gagements to drop into the more fashionable 
restaurants at the tea hour, in the hope of there 
catching a glimpse of her. Three times he had 
gone to the theater with the same object. And 
to-night he had come to the opera. 

It was one of the big nights of the Metro- 
politan season. A new work by a world-famous 
Italian composer was having its first American 
production, and the many sets of New York 
society, from the old Knickerbocker to the new 
Bohemian, were out in striking regalia. 

Doctor Pardo had early taken a position in 
the lobby, and had striven to sight each woman 
as she entered the opera house. For a while 
he succeeded fairly well; but as the lifting of 
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the curtain became more imminent, the throng 
of arriving auditors grew so great and so con- 
tinuous that he could gather only the smallest 
proportion within his vision. His neck pained 
him from rapid twisting and craning; and, ulti- 
mately, he gave up his self-appointed task as 
hopeless. He could not see one woman in 
twenty. 

From the seat he had secured on the left of 
the house, only about a third of the boxes were 
visible. Throughout the entire first act, he had 
scanned these searchingly, but without reward. 
Beautiful women, superbly gowned and daz- 
zlingly jeweled, he had seen in plenty; but no 
one of them held for him the smallest lure. 
It was for the incomparable that he looked and 
longed; and the incomparable was not among 
them. 

At the close of the act, he sought the foyer 
of the grand tier. In the promenade from the 
boxes, should she be present, it was possible 
that she might appear. Slowly, observantly, he 
strolled back and forth, bowing from time to 
time, in his more or less grandiose manner, to 
friends, acquaintances, and patients, a not un- 
distinguished figure himself, in his somewhat 
ultra evening dress, in spite of his lack of 
stature. 

But the minutes fled for him without award- 
ing the boon he so eagerly sought. Hopeless, 
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now, almost, he chose a stationary post, from 
which he could see those passing both ways. 
Perhaps, he thought, she had been either ahead 
of him or behind him, all the time. 

But he was very soon called upon to realize 
the mistake of this bit of strategy. A young 
man greeted him; planted himself before him 
—a, tall young man, with broad, square shoul- 
ders, which interfered with his view. More 
than that, the young man insisted on stopping 
there to chat with him. Politeness forbade 
Doctor Pardo to ignore him. Besides, he was 
a patient, and a rich patient, at that. A half 
dozen women passed while they were shaking 
hands, and he saw none of them. 

‘‘ You are a stranger, Mr. Alan,’’ the doctor 
said, with forced geniality. 

‘‘ T have been away,’’ was the reply. 

“< A long while, eh? ”’ 

“¢ Something over a year.’’ 

“¢ Kurope, I suppose.’’ 

‘¢ Kiverywhere. I went around the world this 
time.’’ 

‘¢ You are looking well—are well, I presume. 
I am glad to see you again.’’ Doctor Pardo 
hoped he would accept this as an opportunity 
to move on. He had been politeness itself. 
That was all that was required of him. He 
could not have been cordial had he tried. His 
eyes were already roving. 
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‘‘ Tt seems natural to see you once again,”’ 
the young man ran on. ‘‘ After all, it’s a pleas- 
ure to get back to the old town; even if one does 
find changes at every other street corner. And 
the opera, here! ’’ he spoke with enthusiasm. 
‘‘ There is nothing like it abroad. You know 
that.”’ 

‘¢T have been told so. Still I confess I am 
not an enthusiast. I seldom come.’’ 

“* But to-night, eh! Couldn’t miss this, could 
you? Isn’t she charming? ”’ 

Doctor Pardo’s eyes were running after a 
dark woman of medium height and perfect 
figure whose back he had glimpsed. 

‘‘TIsn’t she? ’’ Alan repeated. 

He was a handsome youth; not over twenty- 
eight; clean-shaven, with a cleft in his round, 
jutting pugnacious chin. 

‘* Charming! ’’ reluctantly the quest was re- 
linquished. ‘‘ She? ”’ 

‘““Parrar. Don’t you think so? ”’ 

‘*O, ah, yes! To be sure. To be sure. 
Wonderful! Wonderful! ’’ 

‘¢ And she’s all ours,’’ the young man pur- 
sued. ‘‘ American to her finger tips. After all, 
Doctor, there are no women on earth so lovely 
or so talented either, take them all round, as 
our American women. I’ve looked them over 
from Cork to Tokio, and they don’t measure 
up, any of them, with the best here at home.”’ 
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Doctor Pardo’s eyes flashed, not with anger 
or resentment, but with the fine light of adora- 
tion. 

‘“ My dear young man,”’ he said, with some- 
thing of ecstasy in his tone. ‘‘ In all your trav- 
els you have not seen the one—the perfect 
woman. All the masters of painting and 
sculpture, ancient and modern, have failed to 
find such a model.’’ 

Alan smiled indulgently. 

‘Why, Doctor!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
does this mean? You—you, of all men! ’’ 

‘““T! Why not I? Do you fancy I have no 
eye for the beautiful? ”’ 

‘“Not by any means. On the contrary, I 
know very well that you have. But this rhap- 
sody! It looks to me as if the little blind god 
had been taking a shot at you, and scored a 
bull’s eye.’ 

Doctor Pardo’s fine head was tossed a little 
nervously, in slightly annoyed embarrassment, 
from side to side. 

‘““No, no; you are greatly mistaken, Mr. 
Alan,’’ he protested. ‘‘ My admiration is quite 
disinterested, I assure you. Indeed, the lady 
is—well, I can hardly even say a patient. 
Hardly, either, an acquaintance, since I do not 
so much as know her name. I have seen her, 
for a very short time, on three occasions. And 
believe me, she is—I am speaking merely of 
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physical beauty—the supreme woman—la 
femme supréme! ’’ 

Alan was still smiling. ‘‘ By George! ’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You interest me. Lead me to her. 
I am willing to be convinced, old chap. And she 
is not an American? ”’ 

‘* A South American, possibly. But I am 
almost certain she is not of the United States. 
She has the faintest, barest accent; puzzling 
in what I may call its elusive evanescence.’’ 

‘Where does she live?’’ Alan pressed. 
‘““Tell me, and I shall camp on her doorstep 
for days if necessary, until this miracle of love- 
liness shall gladden my hungry eyes.’’ 

‘‘ Unfortunately, I do not know.’’ 

‘“T see. She came to your office? ’’ 

‘¢ She has never been near my office.’’ 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, man, you don’t mean 
you just saw her on the street, or at the play, 
or something of that sort? ’’ 

‘“ Nothing of that sort.’’ 

The lines of promenaders were now thinning. 
The audience was returning to the auditorium. 
Doctor Pardo’s quest had been fruitless. And 
for this, in a measure at least, he blamed Alan. 
Yet he blamed himself, too, for interesting him. 

One more sweeping survey, and he would 
excuse himself and go back to his seat. As he 
turned his head, his eyes met those of a gentle- 
man who was coming towards them. He was 
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nearly as tall as Alan, a few years older per- 
haps, of more ruddy complexion, and a short- 
eropped dark mustache adorned his lip. 

‘“ Pardon me, dear boy,’’ he said, his white- 
gloved hand laid lightly upon Alan’s arm. 

Alan turned sharply, a question in his eyes. 
Instantly, however, it fled, and his face bright- 
ened in recognition. 

‘‘ Harden! ’’ he cried, cordially. ‘‘ Fancy 
meeting you here! ”’ 

Heartily they shook hands. Alan introduced 
him to Doctor Pardo. 

“<The last time I saw Mr. Harden,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘ was in Tunis; wrangling with an 
Arab merchant over the price of a rug.”’ 

‘It may interest you to know that I got a 
bargain,’’ Harden added. His accent betrayed 
him for an Englishman. 

“¢ And what brings you to New York? Cer- 
tainly we have no bargains here,’’ Alan chaffed. 

‘““No?’’ the Briton questioned. ‘‘ In rugs, 
perhaps not. But my tastes are various. You 
have prizes here that money cannot buy. Your 
women, dear boy. Unexcelled, unapproach- 
able.”’ 

Alan laughed, and turned to Doctor Pardo. 

‘“<There!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ How’s that for 
corroboration? Didn’t I tell you? ’’ 

Once again the doctor shook his head, with 
that peculiar tossing mannerism he had. 
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“¢ Ah! ’? Harden went on. ‘‘ She is charming. 
I met her last summer, at Aix-le-Bains. Per- 
haps you know her. Or you, Doctor Pardo— 
Mrs. Montoon? ”’ 

‘¢T regret,’’ began Alan; and the doctor, in 
chorus, said: ‘‘ I am sorry to say _ 

‘¢Then you must, both of you. Come, we 
are here, in one of these boxes. Just a little 
party of us. They are all good people. They 
will all be glad to meet you, I am sure, and you 
them.”’ 

The doctor would have protested; but he was 
given no time for choice. The tall Englishman 
was already striding away in the lead, with 
Alan following. 

Another moment, and they were entering the 
box. They had passed the little vestibule with 
its cluttering array of wraps. Harden was lift- 
ing the curtains and mentioning names. Alan, 
who was first, blocking the entrance, disap- 
peared to one side. 

‘‘ Doctor Pardo,’’ said Harden, suavely. 
‘Mrs. Montoon; Princess von Arneth; Count 
Kadik; Prince von Arneth.’’ 

““ Doctor Pardo bowed to Mrs. Montoon. She 
was blonde, slender, pretty; but she did not 
strike him as of superior beauty. The Princess 
von Arneth sat directly between him and the 
glare from the blazing auditorium. Her fea- 
tures were thus in shadow. But at first glimpse 
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of her, her outline of head and shoulders ar- 
rested him. As he bowed, he saw her sway, 
slightly. Then, all at once, she seemed to crum- 
ple in her chair. Her head dropped back 
against the looped curtains, at the box-side. 
The light fell full upon her pallid face, her 
closed eyes. 
It was the woman he had been seeking. 
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Over Doctor Pardo swept a flood of emotions. 
Had anyone been watching him they must have 
observed his embarrassment, his distress in- 
deed. He was as white as the Princess, and his 
limbs were treacherously a-tremble. But no 
one saw him. All eyes were upon the beautiful 
woman, who lay half on the chair, half on the 
cushioned box rail, limp, inert, lifeless. 

Mrs. Montoon fell on her knees beside her, 
and began to draw off one of her gloves, in 
feverish haste. The men pressed forward, ex- 
citedly, each in the other’s way. It was Prince 
von Arneth, her brother, who first commanded 
himself. He seized her fan and began plying 
it rapidly, close to her face. 

‘“ Some water! ’’ he said, in a low, calm voice, 
that helped to tranquilize, to allay alarm. And 
as two men sprang to the anteroom to obey, he 
went on: ‘‘ It is nothing, really. She is subject 
to these attacks. In a minute she will be quite 
herself again.”’ 

Alan returned with a brimming glass. Count 
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Kadik was offering a spotless handkerchief. 
The Prince availed himself of both. With the 
one he wet the other, and laved his sister’s fair 
brow and temples. 

He was handsome, too, and of much her type; 
with dark, curling hair, and glorious dark eyes. 
He had, moreover, the small waist, bulging 
chest, and broad straight shoulders of the con- 
tinental army officer. 

His prediction was verified. Almost immedi- 
ately, her hand, which Mrs. Montoon was 
chafing, contracted. Her bosom fluttered. She 
drew a long breath. Her lids lifted. She sat 
up, hurriedly, a little bewildered. 

Doctor Pardo, standing in the shadow at the 
back of the box, watched her eagerly, breath- 
lessly. What would she do? What would she. 
say? Was it best for him to go, now, without 
apology or excuse, or would that, in connection 
with what had happened on his entrance, only 
arouse a question that might embarrass her? 

And while he debated, uncertain, hesitant, he 
saw her lift a film of handkerchief to her lips, 
and he saw, as she took it away, that it bore a 
dark stain. It was a fleck of blood. 

At the same moment, the orchestra broke into 
melody; the glare of the auditorium died in an 
instant. The house was a pit of gloom. The 
curtain had risen on the second act. The bell- 
like notes of the world’s greatest tenor rang 
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out across the spaces; and from parquet to dome 
the audience sat in hushed and appreciative ap- 
proval. 

In the darkened box, whispers passed from 
lip to ear—‘‘It was nothing, really! ’’ 
‘< You’re quite sure I can’t do anything for 
you?’’ ‘‘ Let me call your car!’’ ‘‘ I’m so 
glad you’re all right.’”’ ‘‘ It was the heat, I 
daresay. The ventilation is none too good——”’ 
and a score more expressions of concern, of con- 
gratulation, of gratitude, and of reassurance. 

When the lights went up for the next entr’act, 
Alan, who had found a chair behind the Prin- 
cess von Arneth, was leaning forward, his head 
at her shoulder, which seemed to him more 
dazzlingly white than the marbles of Carrara. 

From the moment he entered the box, his 
eyes, like those of the doctor, had been caught 
and held by her. And his emotion, though lack- 
ing the incentive of previous sight and insistent 
search, had been scarcely less turbulent. Here, 
indeed, was beauty to rhapsodize over. Had it 
been such a woman that excited the enthusiastic 
tribute of the usually apathetic professional 
man in the foyer, then it would not have been 
remarkable. Certainly Alan, lover of his own 
country and people though he was, had never 
seen an American woman that for all-round 
loveliness approached her. 

‘¢ T have been wondering, Princess,’’ he said, 
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in his most ingratiating manner, ‘‘ whether you 
ever before met the doctor.’’ 

Thoroughly composed now, she turned to him 
perplexed eyes and lifted brows. 

‘‘ The doctor? ’’ she repeated, questioningly. 

‘“ Doctor Pardo, who came in with me.’’ 

‘* Really! ’’ she laughed, lightly. ‘‘ I saw no 
one, but you. It must have been just as every- 
thing turned black before me. No, I have never 
met your Doctor—Parlow, was it? ”’ 

‘‘ Pardo,’’ he corrected. ‘‘ Shall I present 
him again? He is a connoisseur of beauty, 
and——’’ 

‘¢Q, pray don’t,’’ she interrupted, with sud- 
den determination. ‘‘I would not have him 
know that I did not see him. I am really so 
ashamed of my weakness.’’ 

‘“‘You need not be,’’ was his reply. ‘‘ To 
faint so gracefully and charmingly as you did 
is an enviable accomplishment. It was most 
feminine, Princess; and in her femininity lies 
all the lure of woman.”’ 

Her full, blue-veined lids fluttered for an in- 
stant over her velvety dark eyes. 

‘¢ What very nice things you say, Mr. Alan? ’”’ 
she murmured. ‘‘ Are you an American? ”’ 

““ Yes; and proud of it,’’ he answered. 

She twisted her chair around, so that she 
could better face him; and, for the first time, 
she glanced about the box. She had hoped 
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never to see Doctor Pardo again, and yet she 
realized that while remaining in New York an 
encounter with him was sooner or later to be 
expected. But here, in a box at the opera, she 
had felt was the least likely of all places. She 
was with friends, and so, in a way, guarded 
from intrusion; and yet it had come about, at 
the very moment when she was least prepared. 

It was miserably weak of her to allow herself 
to be overcome by it, however. She had fancied 
herself stronger than that. Such a thing could 
never have happened in the old days. Was 
it possible that she was losing her nerve in this 
hothouse atmosphere of wealth and luxury? 
She must take more exercise. Now, of all times, 
reliant self-possession was demanded of her. 

If they would only not connect her fainting 
with the appearance of that terrible Doctor 
Pardo! Leon had done what he could to divert 
such a suspicion. It was very clever of him to 
say she was subject to such attacks. He knew, 
of course. Had he not driven the car, himself, 
on those nights? 

She should have let Alan present the doctor 
again, when he suggested it. But she was not 
ready then. She was still a little afraid, three 
minutes ago. But now Ah, how silly she 
was! Certainly Doctor Pardo would reveal 
nothing. She might have known she could de- 
pend on him not to recognize her. That was 
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part of the agreement. It was for that, as much 
as anything else, that he had been paid so lib- 
erally. 

She looked about therefore, now, with almost 
complete reassurance. But Doctor Pardo was 
not in the box. 

“< Ah!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Your friend—the 
doctor—Doctor Parloff? Yes? He is gone 
away, already? ’’ 

Alan turned, a little surprised. 

‘“So he has. I wonder why.’’ And then, 
catching’ Harden’s eye, he asked: ‘‘ Where is 
the doctor? ”’ 

Harden rose and came to them. 

““ He excused himself. He could not wait. 
An engagement, I fancy.”’ 

‘““T am so sorry,’’ lamented the Princess. 
‘““He is, you say ’’—addressing Alan—‘‘ a 
judge of beauty? ’’ 

‘““T understand so. A most discriminating 
judge. He’s hard as flint, ordinarily. He’ll 
pick a flaw, instantly, in the belle of the hour; 
and make you see it. And then you’re sorry 
he told you. He goes about tearing illusions 
from the eyes of men.”’ 

“<T think he must be horrid,’’ she declared, 
with a grimace. 

‘‘ Fancy my surprise, therefore, when I met 
him to-night, to have him tell me he had seen 
the supreme woman. Physically perfect. He 
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raved over her. La femme supréme, he called 
her.’’ 

‘¢ Dear me! ’’ exclaimed the Princess. ‘‘ And 
who is she? ”’ 

‘‘ He did not know.”’ 

“< Did not know? ”’ 

‘‘No. Her name he could not learn, nor her 
residence. He has seen her, I believe, three 
times. But I could not learn where. Possibly 
he does not know that, either,’’ and Alan 
laughed at his own wit. 

‘¢ How very, very interesting!’’ But the 
Princess was just a shade paler. 

‘¢ And she is not of these United States,’’ 
concluded Alan. 

At which the Princess touched her lips with 
her handkerchief. Her nerves were a-quiver 
once more. 

Suddenly Alan caught her hand in which was 
the scrap of sheer linen and rare lace, holding 
it out for her to see. 

‘* Look! ’’ he cried, agitatedly. ‘‘ Did you 
know that? ”’ 

‘¢ Blood? O, yes. A little, just a very little 
hemorrhage. My throat is not strong. It was 
that that happened a little while ago. It is all 
over, now. I shall not have it again for—oh, 
for a very, very long while.’’ 

‘‘ Tt is not alarming, then? ”’ 

‘* No; not alarming. I think it is good for 
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me. I am—what you say?—full-blooded.’’ She 
smiled, apparently in appreciation of his sym- 
pathy. ‘‘Tell me more of the supreme 
woman,’’ she urged. ‘‘ From where does she 
come? ”’ 

‘‘ Pardo did not know that either. I think 
he fancied her from South America.’’ 

‘““T have seen beautiful women in Argen- 
tine,’’ she said. 

‘‘But not so beautiful as the Viennese 
women. You are from Vienna, are you not, 
Princess? ”’ 

‘““ You are a flatterer, Mr. Alan,’’ she re- 
turned again, laughing until her teeth flashed, 
white as the Pleiades. ‘‘ Yes; I am Viennese.”’ 

‘<I was sure of it,’’ he told her. 

““ And you? Are you a New York man? ’’ 

““Yes. And for generations back we have 
been New York people.”’ 

“* But you have traveled a great deal. Yes? ’’ 

‘That is true. I got home only yesterday 
from my last trip. I have seen none of my 
people, yet. They think me rather a vaga- 
bond.’’ 

He continued to talk to her, to monopolize 
her, until the curtain rose on the last act of 
the opera, when he gave up his place to Count 
Kadik, and took a chair near Mrs. Montoon, 
who asked him to go with them to supper. 

“You must,’’ she said. ‘‘ You interest the 
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Princess, and she interests you. And she is 
not easily interested. You will do me an enor- 
mous favor by coming.’’ 

‘‘T shall be only too delighted,’’ returned 
Alan. ‘‘ It is charming of you to ask me.’’ 

At the supper, which had been ordered in 
advance, at one of the fashionable Fifth 
Avenue restaurants, and which was the usual 
elaborate course affair with a plenitude of 
wines, Alan found himself on the right of the 
Princess von Arneth, and next to Harden. Op- 
posite to the Princess, Mrs. Montoon presided, 
with the Prince beside her. And at the Prin- 
cess’s left sat Count Kadik. 

The Count was an Hungarian, blond, and 
rubicund; and, in appearance, at least, not much 
more than a boy. His hair was rather fiercely 
pompadoured, and he wore a small fair mus- 
tache. From the way in which he bent his 
large, baby-like, blue eyes upon the beauty be- 
side him, it was evident that he, too, was a 
very much infatuated dévot of hers. Alan ob- 
served, however, she showed him very little con- 
sideration. When he spoke she responded 
sometimes very briefly, almost curtly; and 
sometimes ignored him altogether; when a 
deeper red would mantle his florid cheeks. 

In his heart he felt rather sorry for the 
youth, even while flattered himself by her some- 
what invidious favor. In order to give him 
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opportunity to make his peace with the fair 
recalcitrant, Alan more than once engaged in 
conversation with Harden, or, catching Mrs. 
Montoon’s eye, threw her an observation. 

‘‘ This isn’t your first visit to New York, is 
it, old man? ”’ he asked the Englishman. 

‘* Good Lord, no,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ I know 
this town as well as London, if not better. I’m 
always over here for a few months, every year. 
I only went home last July. And now, here in 
January, I’m back again.”’ 

‘Odd I never met you. Fancy having to go 
to Africa to meet! ’’ 

““Q, I don’t know,’’ Harden started to ex- 
plain. ‘‘ I’ve seen you here, around town, but 
our lines just never crossed. You’re a rather 
select lot, you Alans, you know. I might come 
here for a thousand years and never meet an 
Alan, or an Astor, or a Vanderbilt.’’ 

““ But I’m not like that,’’ the young American 
protested. ‘‘ I don’t give a rap for society, so 
called. My set is the mobile set. The set that 
keeps moving. The set in which people come 
and go. I like bright people, clever people, the 
people that can do something. I’d be bored to 
death if I were to be restricted to the de- 
scendants of the New Netherlands flock, or of 
the early English invaders.’’ 

The Princess overheard him, and clapped her 
jeweled hands. 
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‘‘ Bravo, Republican! ’’ she cried, laughing. 

Count Kadik frowned darkly, and muttered 
something which did not get by his lips’ silky 
fringe. 

‘¢'We hear in Europe so much of the aristoc- 
racy of wealth in America.’’ It was Prince 
Leon who was speaking. ‘‘ How can there be 
an aristocracy of something to which everyone 
is entitled? ’’ 

‘< There is no aristocracy in America,’’ Alan 
insisted, ‘‘ of wealth or birth or anything else. 
We are a democracy, bone and sinew; and 
whoever claims anything else, is a traitor 
to his country and its principles of govern- 
ment.’’ 

Once more the Princess clapped her hands; 
and Harden shouted: ‘‘ Hear! Hear! ”’ 

‘“ O, do leave us our aristocracy of wealth,’’ 
begged Mrs. Montoon, laughing. ‘‘ I have noth- 
ing else to aspire to.’’ 

‘¢ Among the ladies,’’ rejoined Alan, gal- 
lantly, ‘‘ there is always an aristocracy; a true 
aristocracy, an aristocracy of birth, without an- 
other entering door. I refer to the aristocracy 
of beauty. In that, my dear Mrs. Montoon, 
you hold a high place.’’ 

And now everyone applauded. 

After this the conversation became more gen- 
eral. The party, under the stimulation of cham- 
pagne, became very gay. Even Count Kadik 
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smiled again, for the Princess Valda let him 
sip wine from her glass, in return for a puff 
from his cigarette. 

“< Julian,’’ she said, ‘‘ you have been a very 
pouty boy, but I forgive you.’’ 

It was two o’clock before they rose from the 
table, and they had the main room of the res- 
taurant to themselves. Pages and waiters hur- 
ried in with their cloaks and coats. Everyone 
was still talking animatedly. 

Alan was standing before the Princess. 
Count Kadik had just held for her her sable 
wrap. Mrs. Montoon was beside them. The 
Princess’s hand was at her throat, gathering 
together the edges of the fur collar. Alan saw 
it suddenly clutch nervously, and then run ex- 
citedly back and forth about her neck. Her eyes 
were wide, too, and startled. 

““ What—what is it? ’’ he asked. 

She flung her cloak apart, shaking it with 
both hands. 

‘‘ My pearls,’’ she said, hoarsely. ‘‘ They 
are gone.’’ 

_Alan had noticed the necklace with admira- 
tion. It was a graduated string of as perfect 
white gems as he had ever seen. 

‘“ Impossible! ’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ I saw them 
on your neck not five minutes ago.”’ 

He cleared a space about her and searched 
the floor. Matches were struck, and everyone 
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joined in delving beneath the table. Chairs 
were put to one side. The table, even, eventu- 
ally was rolled away, baring the carpet to the 
gleam of the electrics. 

The pearls were not found. 
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MORNING VISITORS 


ALAN, with a dressing gown thrown over his 
pajamas, a morning paper spread out on the 
table before him, was having his matutinal 
coffee and rolls in his bachelor apartment in the 
Loyalton, when a strange, wailing sound inter- 
rupted his reverie over the events of the pre- 
ceding night. 

He listened with his coffee cup poised in 
mid-air. It was repeated. Evidently it came 
from behind the closed door of his bedroom, 
which was at his back. But what on earth, he 
asked himself, could it be? It sounded like a 
cat; but his rooms were on the eighth floor, and 
though he had left his chamber window open, 
as was his habit of a morning, he doubted that 
any feline creature could, or would, climb so 
high, even at a fire escape’s invitation. 

And then, just as he rose to investigate, there 
was a ring at his door-bell. It was probably his 
mail being brought up, he thought, and, as he 
was expecting a business communication from 
his lawyer regarding matters financial, he for- 
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got the wailing sound on the instant, and went 
to open the other door. 

In the passage stood a young man in a pink 
bath robe. 

‘“T’m sorry to trouble you,’’ he said, in a 
pleasant voice, ‘‘ but I fancy Muzaffer is im- 
posing on your hospitality, and I have come to 
relieve you of His Highness’s presence.’’ 

““ Muzaffer! ’’ exclaimed Alan in a daze. 

‘‘The Persian,’’ the visitor went on. 
‘“ Named after the late Shah. <A big white fel- 
low, with turquoise eyes.’’ 

Then Alan broke into a roar of laughter. 

‘“ Hello! ’’ cried the other, who was a good- 
looking, sandy complexioned youth, with red- 
dish hair brushed smoothly back from a not 
over-high brow. ‘‘ I’d know that laugh among 
a thousand. Don’t you remember me, Hal 
Alan? ”’ j 

‘““'Why, bless my soul!’’ was the exclam- 
atory response. ‘‘If it isn’t Nick Van 
Cleave! ”’ 

‘* Surest thing you know.’’ 

Alan caught his hand and wrung it heartily. 
‘‘Come in, you King of the Tennis Courts, 
and sit down to a cup of coffee and a cigarette, 
while you tell me all about yourself; and your 
cat shall sip cream while you talk.”’ 

He drew him into the room and flung the door 
to behind him. 
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“‘T was just going to admit His Highness 
when your ring diverted me. He has been de- 
manding entrance somewhat vociferously. For 
a minute or two I thought I had ’em.”’ 

Van Cleave sank into a chair; and Alan 
opened his bedroom door. Into the room with 
enormous tail standing upright like a mag- 
nificent white aigrette, and slightly waving, 
strode the snowy Persian. 

‘* Come here, you beggar! ’’ his master com- 
manded. ‘‘ How dare you desert your throne 
and loyal subject? ’’ 


The cat sprang to his knee, “die from thereto 


the arm of the Morris chair he had chosen, 
where it stood, curiously regarding the room 
to which it was a stranger. 

Alan produced another cup and two saucers, 
and proceeded to serve his guests. 

‘Where in Heaven’s name have you been 
keeping yourself, since your alma mater com- 
mitted you to the tender mercies of this unfeel- 
ing world? ’’ he asked, jovially, as he poured 
the coffee. 

‘¢ Here and there, and with difficulty,’’ was 
the answer. ‘‘ To keep oneself is not so light 
a matter as your tone would indicate.’’ 

‘‘ That depends,’’ Alan came back. ‘‘ Style 
and quality, as in many things, make all the 
difference. In New York, and especially in 
this section of it, no, perhaps. In the South 
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Sea Islands, with fig leaves for clothing, a palm 
tree for a habitation, and cocoanuts for a menu, 
there is nothing easier. However,’’ he added, 
‘‘ you don’t seem to be under any particular 
stress at present.”’ 

‘¢To be frank with you, I am not.’’ 

‘* Good.”’ 

‘‘ But the past! I have had my hard times, 
believe me.”’ 

‘¢ They were good training, probably.”’ 

‘<T am not so sure. You see I made a hor- 
rible discovery. I realized that unlike most 
fellows I was not made for hard work.”’ 

‘¢ Awful! ’’ Alan laughed. ‘‘ So amazingly 
singular! ”’ 

“‘ Wasn’t it? ”’ 

‘< What on earth did you do? ’’ 

Van Cleave leaned forward, and lifted a fin- 
ger, mysteriously. 

‘‘ Hush! ’’ he whispered. ‘‘ I succeeded in 
finding a vocation in which work is unnecessary. 
I am handsomely paid for having a good time. 
I live a sybaritic life, and draw a fat check, at 
the end of every month. Could anything be 
more ideal? ’’ 

Alan, who was placing a saucer of cream on 
the floor for the elegant Muzaffer, looked up 
with freshly awakened interest. 

‘* Stop your chaffing,’’? he said. ‘‘ Be seri- 
ous. I know you haven’t married a rich woman, 
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or you wouldn’t be living in these bachelor dig- 
gings. And that’s the only way smart chaps 
of your sort manage to draw a munificent in- 
come for looking pretty.”’ 

Van Cleave helped himself to a cigarette. 
‘‘ There you are wrong,’’ he said. ‘‘ There is 
another way. But I am forbidden to mention 
ie? 

‘* But you have mentioned it.’’ 

““ T am forbidden to define it.”’ 

‘<T never was good at puzzles. Give me the 
answer.”’ 

For a moment his visitor sat watching the 
cat lap cream. He was evidently undecided. 

‘<’'We have to be very discreet,’’ he said, at 
length, exhaling a cloud of blue-gray smoke. 
‘“ But—well, old man, this is really too good 
to keep. Only, promise me—swear it on the 
graves of your departed but still revered an- 
cestors—that you will not divulge it to your 
nearest and dearest friend; nor to your heart’s 
mate, if it be you are so fortunate as to have 
one.’’ 

“‘ Go on, my child,’’ Alan laughed. ‘‘ I’m no 
tattler. I have kept secrets for—hours.”’ 

‘¢ So long? Well, then, I will trust you. Lis- 
ten.’’ He leaned back in his chair, resting his 
coffee cup on his knee. ‘‘ You attended the 
opera, last night. Afterwards you went to sup- 
per, at the end of this block. There were six in 
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your party. Two ladies and four men. Am I 
right? ’’ 

‘““ Yes. But what has that to do with 
16227 

‘¢ Wait. One of the ladies lost a pearl neck- 
lace at the supper—the lady who calls herself 
Princess Valda von Arneth.’’ 

Alan snatched the morning paper from the 
table, and began running his eyes over the 
headlines. 

‘You won’t find it there,’’? Van Cleave told 
him. ‘‘ The restaurant isn’t anxious to adver- 
tise it. Besides, it happened too late for the 
newspapers.’’ 

““'You couldn’t have been there, yourself. 
Everyone was gone before ae 

‘“No. I wasn’t there.’’ 

‘‘' Then, how under the sun do you happen to 
have these facts? ’’ Alan asked, dumfounded. 

Van Cleave smiled enigmatically. 

‘‘ They are among my perquisites,’’ he said. 
‘* They are the spice that flavor my life of ease 
and idleness. In this particular instance they 
were furnished me by the maitre d’hdtel, who 
knows that I will amuse myself by looking up 
the character, reputations, and past history of 
-each of the ladies and gentlemen present at 
that supper, and very likely placing the re- 
sponsibility for the theft of the pearls where 
it belongs; thus lifting any stigma that might 
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otherwise attach to the restaurant and its em- 
ployés.”’ 

“Good Heavens, Nick,’’ cried Alan; ‘‘ you 
don’t mean that you are a detective? ”’ 

‘‘ By no means. I am a gentleman—a gentle- 
man of leisure. But, incidentally, I do what 
little I can for the protection of society from 
the bandit and the vandal.”’ 

‘< A high and honorable office, eh? ’’ 

“‘“ Certainly honorable.’’ 

“¢ Well, then, go on. I’m wonderfully inter- 
ested. Have you looked us all up? What about 
me? ”’ 

The young man of leisure chuckled. ‘‘ That’s 
the funny part of it. You see the maitre d’hdtel 
is new. He took charge within the past year. 
He didn’t know you. Members of your family? 
Yes; in plenty. But to him, you, individually, 
were a stranger. Here, in this house, I get the 
name of each new tenant the day he comes in; 
sometimes before. I knew, therefore, that an 
Alan, initials H. F., had taken the rooms ad- 
joining mine, yesterday. I never thought of it 
being the Halbert F’. Alan who was at Yale when 
Iwas there. So I decided to find out what H. F. 
Alan it was, and whether he answered the de- 
scription of the Alan that sat next to the Prin- 
cess Valda last night at supper. To give excuse 
for a sight of you, and a word with you, I 
climbed out on my fire-escape, thrust Muzaffer 
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into your bedroom, and quietly closed the win- 
dow, so that he could not get out again. And 
then I boldly rang your doorbell. td 

Alan lighted a fresh cigarette. 

‘¢ Very clever of you, indeed,’’ he said. ‘‘ Am 
I still under suspicion? ’’ 

‘‘ Of being one of the best fellows I ever 
knew; yes.’’ 

‘¢ Thank you. And how about the others? ”’ 

Van Cleave drew his eyelids to a thoughtful 
line, and stroked the back of the Persian, which 
lay on the floor beside him. After a moment of 
ruminative silence, he said: 

‘‘ That was pretty smooth company you were 
in, Hal.’’ 

‘“ ‘You mean? ”’ 

‘* You understand me, don’t you? ’’ 

‘In a way, yes. But I want you to be a 
little more explicit. What’s the matter with 
them? And which ones do you particularly 
allude to? ”’ 

‘¢ Well, I’m not prepared to go much into de- 
tails. I shall have to refresh my memory a 
bit. But, so far as I can see, now, there isn’t 
a great deal of choice among them. What do 
you know to the contrary? I’m open-minded, 
old man. I really like to learn good of people. 
It’s such a delightful novelty.’’ 

‘¢ O, as for that,’’ said Alan, with a speaking 
gesture, ‘‘ I really know nothing of them one 
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way or the other, except that the Princess is 
very beautiful and very charming. I can’t say 
I cared much for her brother. Mrs. Montoon 
didn’t impress me; the Englishman seems a 
good sort, and I felt rather sorry for that strip- 
ling, Count Kadik.’’ 

‘* Where did you meet them first? ’’ 

‘TY met Harden about four months ago, in 
Tunis. The others I met last night.’’ 

‘*'You’re not a qualified witness,’? Van 
Cleave decided. 

‘* But I should like to know what you make 
out of the disappearance of the Princess’s 
pearls. You see I promised her that I’d do my 
best to find them for her. She and her brother 
are leaving for Palm Beach, to-day, and so 
won’t be here to attend to it, themselves.’’ 

““ T don’t think anything yet. You were there. 
What’s your own notion? Since you promised 
to find them, if possible, you must have some 
theory. Isn’t that so? ’’ 

‘‘ Tt couldn’t have been one of the waiters,”’’ 
said Alan, decisively, ‘‘ because after I saw 
them on her neck, there wasn’t one near her. 
Count Kadik helped her on with her wraps, 
and Mrs. Montoon was beside her. Harden 
was on the other side of the table.”’ 

‘¢ And Prince Leon? Where was he? ’’ 

‘¢ T didn’t notice. But I don’t remember him 
as being near, until after.’’ 
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‘“ Did you see anyone stoop? ”’ 

‘OQ, yes. The Prince dived under the table 
for Mrs. Montoon’s gloves or something. But 
they were on the other side.’’ 

‘¢ Nobody bobbed for the gloves or something 
of the Princess? ”’ 

‘Not that I noticed. Possibly Kadik did. 
I won’t be sure. Why should I have noticed? ”’ 

‘“ Not before the loss, of course. But how 
about after? ”’ 

‘« O, everyone was down then, looking.’’ 

‘“ Mrs. Montoon, as well? ”’ 

“Yes. We nearly bumped heads in stoop- 
ing,” 

‘* And the waiters, too? ’’ 

“*T couldn’t say about that.’’ 

‘“*T see. Well, what do you think about 
rh ee 

‘“ It’s pretty rough to name names. Tell me, 
by the way, what do you know about that little 
Hungarian—the Count? ”’ 

‘‘ He has a brother connected with the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Embassy, at Washington. A 
fine fellow. The family has some means. This 
boy, Julian, though, has been spending a lot 
lately. I hear he’s rather strapped. He owes 
a lot to jewelers and others. I fancy, though 
I’m not sure, that it was he who gave the Prin- 
cess the very pearls she just lost.’’ 

Alan whistled, suggestively. 
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‘‘They had had a quarrel, last night, over 
something,’’ he remembered. 

‘‘ Indian giver? ’’ said Van Cleave, quiz- 
zically. 

‘“ Would he dare, do you think? ”’ 

‘* A man will dare a lot when he’s hard 
pressed. Besides, he is rather afraid of that 
brother of his. His brother has never approved 
of the Von Arneth affair.”’ 

Alan’s bell rang. This time it was the boy 
with the mail. 

““T’ll be going,’’ said Van Cleave, gathering 
Muzaffer up in his arms. ‘‘ Dine with me, to- 
night, at the Patroons, if you have nothing 
better to do. By that time, I shall probably 
be able to tell you more, Hal.”’ 

“< All right. Glad to. But tell me: the Von 
Arneths are all right, aren’t they? ”’ 

‘* Are they? ’’ was the significant response. 
And Van Cleave disappeared, closing the door 
behind him. 
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CHAPTER VI 
OF THE RIGHT STUFF 


Now that Van Cleave was gone, Alan sat 
down, with drawn brow, to contemplate some 
of his utterance. He had thrown his letters on 
the table, among the breakfast things, unlooked 
at, scarcely thought of. The morning was 
cloudy. The outlook from his window was gray 
and somber; and his thoughts took on some- 
thing of the same character. 

‘“ Pretty smooth company.’’ That was the 
phrase. It was moderate enough, in a way; and 
yet it was gravid with suggestion. The worst 
of it was that of late he had seemed to be drift- 
ing more and more into the companionship, 
yes, intimacy, of persons who were not by any 
means above reproach. 

He had chosen, last night, to rail against the 
conventions and the conventional. He had 
glorified democracy. In a way, he had ruth- 
lessly traded his birthright for the fellowship 
and applause, apparently, not of the honest, 
hard-working masses, but of a class that was 
not worthy to be mentioned in the same breath. 
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For the past year, in all lands, he had been 
squandering money with very much the same 
sort of folk—folk whose pasts would not bear 
much looking into. And now that he was back 
at home, he had fallen, it seemed, at almost the 
moment of his arrival, into the same class of 
company. 

How many times had his sister chided him 
for his choice of companions! That, indeed, 
was his reason now for keeping away from her. 
It was his duty to call; his double duty, in fact, 
since she had in her keeping the little girl, his 
ward, confided to him by his godfather—his late 
father’s most intimate friend—just as he 
reached -his majority. He reproached him- 
self, in his present mood, for having taken 
this responsibility so lightly. From the first 
he had shifted the matter onto the shoulders 
of his married sister, but two years his 
senior. 

Well, he would brave it out in a day or so. 
He would call and see them both. And for the 
future he would try to be a little more circum- 
spect in his social relations. The Von Arneths 
were all right, of course. Foreigners couldn’t 
be expected to appreciate fine distinctions in a 
country supposedly without caste. He would 
warn the Princess the next time he saw her. 
She would be glad enough to listen, he thought, 
considering she had met with such a loss, due, 
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in all probability, to lack of this necessary dis- 
crimination. 

And yet he could not bring himself to believe 
that any one of the three guests at last night’s 
supper, other than she and her brother and him- 
self, who were of course not to be considered, 
would have taken the pearls. After all, it was 
probably one of the waiters. In all likelihood 
he had seen the necklace slip to the floor, had 
dropped a napkin over it, and had picked both 
up together. 

Van Cleave, in spite of his denial, was a de- 
tective, pure and simple. And detectives had 
a way of regarding everyone as venal. There 
was that slur—that final flung-back ‘‘ Are 
they?’’ when he had been asked if the 
Princess and her brother were all right—for 
example. 

He knew practically nothing of Harden and 
Mrs. Montoon, it was true. But Count Kadik, 
with a brother in the Embassy, must be a gen- 
tleman. It was not likely he would take such 
a means of recovering a present he had given— 
if he really had given it. 

By elimination, therefore, the responsibility, 
if it rested anywhere among the supper party, 
must rest with the Englishman and the fair 
lady who was the hostess. A good deal would 
depend on what Van Cleave turned up concern- 
ing them. He would not permit mere innuendo 
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to carry much weight so far as his judgment 
went. 

Alan dropped the end of his cigarette into 
his coffee cup, and stood up. Then the sight 
of his letters arrested him. Three of them were 
bills, forwarded from his last address in Paris. 
The fourth bore the imprint of his lawyer, to 
whom he had sent a line, asking for a statement 
of his income balance. 

He tore the envelope open hastily. It con- 
tained not a statement, not even a figure; only 
two brief lines. 


It is rather important that I should see you at your very 
earliest convenience. 


The request annoyed him. He did not like 
to be bothered about business. That was what 
he paid Campion to attend to for him. He had 
authority to handle his affairs to the best ad- 
vantage. All Alan asked of him was the in- 
come. In fact he, himself, knew almost nothing 
of how his fortune was invested. Of what use, 
then, was it to call on him for a conference? 

He felt inclined to ignore the note; but he 
ended by obeying it. 

When he arrived at Campion, Enderby, and 
Hollis’s law offices, on William Street, he found 
that Mr. Campion was not in. He was expected 
back, however, in ten minutes, and so Alan 
waited. The ten minutes dragged to nearly half 
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an hour, much to the young gentleman’s an- 
noyance. He had made bold to send some 
flowers to the Florida Special, addressed to the 
Princess, and had half planned to follow them, 
to say au revoir and bon voyage, in person. 
Now that would be impossible. 

His ill temper displayed itself in a little 
tightening of lips, a slight lowering of brows, 
and a somewhat curt and acidulous manner of 
speech, when the lawyer at length arrived. 

‘< Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ what on earth’s the mat- 
ter now? ’’ 

Campion, slight, spare, with drooping shoul- 
ders and an intellectual, almost ascetic, face, 
remarkably well preserved at sixty, caught the 
tone and rose to it, as it were. 

‘¢ Everything,’’? was his laconic answer, 
sharply delivered. 

He led the way into his private office, off the 
library, from the windows of which there was 
a fine view of the Battery and upper Bay. 

‘“ Sit down,’’ he added. 

Alan, out of sheer spirit of combat, hesitated. 
Very deliberately he took a cigarette from his 
case, and as deliberately lighted it. 

‘‘ T haven’t any time to spare,’’ he observed. 
‘¢So you will oblige me by cutting it short.’ 
And then he sat down. 

*¢ Since you wish it, I will,’’ was the lawyer’s 
quick reply. ‘‘ Your estate in the last year or 
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two has shrunken over half a million dollars. 
You’ve overdrawn your income to something 
like sixty-five thousand.’’ 

‘‘ What!’’ exclaimed Alan. ‘‘ You’re not 
serious? ”’ 

‘“ Never more so.”’ 

‘* You mean to say this has been going on 
for a year or so—this shrinkage, | mean? Why 
wasn’t I informed of it? ’’ 

“‘ You were informed of it.’’ The old gen- 
tleman spoke with icy decisiveness. 

‘“T never heard a word of it until this min- 
ute.’’ 

‘‘Hor two reasons, probably. You didn’t 
think it worth while to read the letters I 
wrote you, when you got them. And half 
the time you left me without an address to 
write to.’’ 

‘“ Hiven so,’’ Alan defended. ‘‘ It was up to 
you to change investments. You know about 
these matters. I depended on you, absolutely, 
Mr. Campion.”’ 

The lawyer leaned back in his chair, and 
calmly fitted his finger tips, one to another. 

‘* Not absolutely,’’ was his rejoinder. 

‘¢ Why, my dear sir! Haven’t you my gen- 
eral power of attorney? ”’ 

“Yes. I have that.’’ 

‘< Well, then? ”’ 

*“ Occasionally, you must remember, Halbert, 
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you have given me explicit instructions. You 
have told me to buy this stock, or those bonds. 
You have written—sometimes cabled, even—to 
purchase a certain piece of real estate for you. 
In cases of that kind I have felt that it was not 
optional with me to refuse. I have also felt 
that to sell those things, and reinvest the pro- 
ceeds was not within my province, unless you 
so directed.’’ 

Alan got up and walked to a window. It had 
begun to rain. The Statue of Liberty, 
shrouded in mist, was scarcely discernible. 

‘< Who told you it was not in your province? ”’ 
he asked, after a moment of deliberation. 

‘* My reason,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ In nine 
instances out of ten I should have declined to 
make the purchases in the first place, had you 
given me any option. But you didn’t. To be 
quite frank with you, it was almost invariably 
a case of being told to buy what I knew per- 
fectly well was a gold brick.’’ 

“‘ Very well, then,’’ said the young man, irri- 
tably. ‘‘I can take my medicine, I suppose. 
I’ve a little left, haven’t I? ”’ 

““O, yes. You won’t starve. But there is 
another thing,. which you have probably for- 
gotten. Miss Carew’s estate has also been de- 
pleted. When you bought for yourself, you 
also bought for her.”’ 

Alan dropped into his chair again. 
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‘* Good Lord! ’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ That’s an- 
other matter. I have been a fool! ’’ 

‘‘T am sorry not to be able to contradict 
you,’’ returned the lawyer, with the utmost 
suavity. 

“* And her income is seriously depleted? ’’ 

‘‘ Tt is about one-half what it was when her 
father died.’’ 

For a moment Alan’s brows were knitted in 
deep thought. His eyes were blinking and his 
under lip was between his teeth. 

‘* How much will it take to make it good? ’’ he 
inquired. 

‘‘ Two hundred thousand might possibly do 
it,’? Campion answered after a brief calcula- 
tion. 

‘“Do it then,’’ Alan instructed. ‘‘ Take it 
from mine and put it to hers. Make the income 
good for the past two years, as well. Is it two 
years since it began to fall off? ”’ 

““ About that.’’ 

‘Then figure it all out, and let me know 
where I stand. Do you pay your young men 
anything, Mr. Campion, while they’re learning 
the law game? I may ask you for a place in 
your office.’’ 

‘‘ Bright young men,’’ returned the lawyer, 
with a significant accent on the adjective, ‘‘ are 
always worth something to us.’’ And he 
smiled, unctuously. 
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It was the final lash of the whip; and Alan 
bore it, gracefully. The old lawyer had been 
wonderfully restrained. 

‘¢ How long will it take to get up the state- 
ment,’’ he asked; ‘‘ and switch the money 
over? ”’ 

‘« A day or so, possibly.’’ 

‘“ Very good. And Mr. Campion,’ he added. 
‘‘Take this from me, now, and for all time. 
Never, so long as you live, accept any instruc- 
tions from me regarding investments, unless 
they thoroughly accord with your own ideas.’’ 

As he was leaving, the lawyer pressed his 
hand warmly. 

‘‘ Halbert,’’ he said, kindly, ‘‘ there’s no 
denying you are a fool at times, and a very 
irritating fool at that. But you are made of 
the right stuff. That is undeniable. Your . 
sacrifice in this matter proves it.’’ 
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Mr. Hatsert Fospyck Aan, in spite of his 
shattered fortune, left William Street with a 
grateful sense of elation. He had made the 
greatest sacrifice of his life, and even that 
somewhat cynical old lawyer had looked upon 
it and pronounced it good. 

There was no question that he had been crim- 
inally neglectful of his ward’s best interests. 
More than that, even: he had been foolishly 
credulous to an unpardonable degree. He had 
accepted suggestions from Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, every one of which probably was born 
of self-interest. In every instance he had been 
made to see, through his own strabismic.vision, 
fabulous profits accruing from the step taken. 
He had thought to share these with Virginia 
Carew. And this had been the result. 

With renewed confidence in his own integrity, 
in an unsullied honor underlying all his folly, 
he determined to go straight to his sister. Thus 
armored, he was prepared to listen unmoved 
to her usual reproaches. He would see her and 
hear her and have it over with. 
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He gave his taxicab driver her address on 
upper Fifth Avenue, facing the Park. And the 
little yellow and black vehicle tore northward 
as rapidly as the congestion of lower Broadway 
would allow. It was too late, now, to see the 
Princess. Her train was already speeding 
southward. 

Perhaps, after all, it was just as well. He 
had had in mind an intimacy that in a little 
while, perhaps, would make it possible for him 
to present her with a necklace to replace the 
one she had lost; provided, of course, the lost 
one was not recovered. But what with his de- 
pleted inheritance and his unselfish act of 
atonement, this would be hardly possible. 

The Princess was beautiful, charming, and 
attractive. But she was a luxury. And hence- 
forth he would have to forego luxuries. It was 
well she had gone away. He would go about a 
little more with older friends. He would 
gladden the heart of his sister by being seen 
once more at the functions of the irreproacha- 
bles. He might even devote himself to a débu- 
tante. Should he marry in that set, he was 
sure all would be forgiven. 

His sister had taken for husband a foreigner, 
much older than herself—a wealthy Russian 
merchant, named Sumarakoff; and Alan be- 
lieved she had regretted it but once, which, how- 
ever, was always. She had managed to main- 
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tain her social position, it was true; but at times 
it had been difficult. He was sure that she de- 
plored not having married into one of the older 
New York families, and a man nearer her own 
age. 

She would regard such an alliance as he now 
thought of in the light of a partial compensa- 
tion. 

He arrived, therefore, at the white marble 
palace of the Sumarakoffs in a mood concilia- 
tory. He was ready to confess and ask absolu- 
tion. It was, indeed, the return of the prodigal. 

In the sumptuous reception room, on the 
ground floor, facing the Avenue, he awaited the 
appearance of Mrs. Sumarakoff with scarcely 
a shade of the impatience which had beset his 
waiting downtown. He found for Alma a score 
of excuses, where for the lawyer he could find 
none. 

When, at length, she arrived, however, he was 
surprised to see her dressed to go out. 

‘« Since you have taken your time about call- 
ing,’’ she explained, ‘‘ you can hardly expect 
me to break an engagement for the sake of en- 
tertaining you.’’ 

She was large and well-made, like her brother, 
and fairly handsome, after an aristocratic pat- 
tern. A captious one might have pronounced 
her face a trifle too long, and her nose as well; 
but her mouth and eyebrows were beautifully . 
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curved, and there was something about the en- 
semble of features, and figure as well, which 
bespoke her gentle breeding. 

‘‘ By no means,’’ was her brother’s reply, as 
he barely touched her gloved hand. It had been 
his intention to kiss her. 

‘‘ You have been in New York two whole 
days, without coming near us,’’ she chided, 
dropping into a chair, without asking him to be 
seated. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ he said, lightly; ‘‘ and a few hours 
over, to be exact.”’ 

‘“ Do you think that kind? ’’ she asked. ‘‘ Do 
you think it decently civil, even? ”’ 

‘‘T dare say it was very rude, Alma,’’ he 
admitted. ‘‘ But your welcome, of late, has 
come to be something that one can hardly long 
ror? 

‘‘ Tf my welcome is not cordial, it is your own 
fault, Halbert. You seem to delight in doing 
the things that you know will annoy me.”’ 

‘* On the contrary, I never give you a thought. 
I please myself. Why, in Heaven’s name, 
should I pattern my conduct for your ap- 
proval? ”’ 

‘¢'There are such things as decencies, that 
every gentleman should observe. Moreover,’’ 
she pursued, catching his eye and holding it, 
‘* there is such a thing as common honesty.’’ 

The blood rushed hotly to Alan’s cheeks. 
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‘“ Don’t you think you are going a step too 
far?’’ he asked, and his tone was keenly in- 
cisive. 

‘‘ Perhaps I am unjust,’’ she compromised. 
‘“T certainly hope that I am. But there are 
some things, you know, that are scarceiy capa- 
ble of more than one interpretation. The world 
is not so wide as some of us think. Although 
you have never deemed it worth your while to 
keep me informed of yourself by correspond- 
ence, there are others who, fancying me inter- 
ested, have very kindly made up for this neglect 
on your part. Consequently, I am always fairly 
well posted concerning your wanderings, the 
company you keep, and a few other matters.”’ 

Alan sat down near her. 

‘““ What other matters, for instance? ’’ he 
asked. 

‘“‘ Your extravagances, for one,’’ she an- 
swered. 

““Ts it anyone’s business,’’ he inquired, 
‘how I spend my own money? I don’t have 
to give an accounting to you, do I? ’’ 

“‘ Not your own money, no.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean to insinuate I have been 
spending money not my own?’”’ Again his face 
blazed. He was frowning, too. 

‘‘ T know that Virginia’s income has fallen 
off disgracefully,’’ she answered, coolly. ‘‘ She 
has hardly enough to buy her clothes.’’ 
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For a moment Alan was silent. Pallor suc- 
ceeded his high color. His eyes dropped. 

‘‘ And you believed I was spending her 
money in riotous living,’’ he affirmed. 

‘* What else could I believe?’ 

‘“ You might have given me the benefit of the 
doubt.’’ 

‘¢ To be quite honest with you, Halbert, there 
didn’t seem to be any doubt.’’ 

Alan got to his feet again. 

‘“T dare say not. You have always been more 
than willing to think the worst of me. Under 
the circumstances it is useless to discuss the 
matter with you. Pray don’t let me keep you 
longer from your engagement.’’ 

Mrs. Sumarakoff rose too. ‘‘I hadn’t in- 
tended that you should,’’ she said, with a faint 
smile. 

‘* T suppose I may see Virginia,’’ he ventured. 

His sister was adjusting her furs. 

‘‘ Virginia is not at home,’’ she told him. 

‘*You mean you don’t wish her to see 
me?’? 

‘« She is away on a visit.”’ 

‘When do you expect her back? ”’ 

‘*T really can’t say. Not very soon. To tell 
the truth, she left only this morning. I fancy 
she didn’t care to see you. That is probably 
why she went.’’ 

Alan followed his sister to the door of the 
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room, caught her a little roughly by the arm, 
and swung her around until she faced him. 

‘* Listen to me,’’ he said, speaking between 
his closed teeth. ‘‘ What you choose to think 
of me and my conduct doesn’t make the slight- 
est difference to me. But I won’t have you 
depreciate me in the eyes of that child.’’ 

Mrs. Sumarakoff laughed derisively. 

‘That child! ’’ she repeated. ‘‘ How long 
has it been since you saw her? She’s a woman, 
now. She’s nearly eighteen, and can think for 
herself. She came out last summer at New- 
DOr.” 

Kighteen! Was it possible? Where had the 
seven years gone, since she was eleven, and so 
thin and awkward she was almost pitiful? He 
wondered if she had improved. He couldn’t 
imagine her much different. He had seen her 
but three or four times since; and she seemed 
always the same. 

His sister, as if reading his thoughts, volun- 
teered : 

‘¢ She’s very pretty. Quite a stunning girl, 
in fact.’’ 

‘‘T’m glad of that,’’ he said, simply. 

“‘Can I drop you anywhere? ’’ she asked. 
““T’m going as far as Highty-first Street.”’ 

‘Thank you, no,’’ he answered. ‘‘ I happen 
to be going down. I told my taxi to wait.”’ 

A footman with an umbrella shielded Mrs. 
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Sumarakoff from the drenching rain between 
her door and her limousine. And when the 
larger car had driven off, the taxicab drew up 
to the curb. 

Alan returned to the Loyalton, and sent out 
for the afternoon papers. His experience at 
his sister’s dejected him, and dampened his 
ardor for reformation. After all, the less con- 
ventional people were more to his taste. Un- 
doubtedly he would see the Princess Valda 
again. What was to hinder his going to Florida 
too? But first of all he must try to get some 
clue to the jewel thief. If he could recover her 
necklace, that, of itself, would win her farther 
to his favor. 

He ran through the newspapers. Ah! Here 
it was. So the police had been informed, after 
all. And they had made an arrest. Anton 
Faed, a waiter, was in custody. But only on 
suspicion. The pearls had not been found. 

He had some tea; threw himself down on his 
couch with a volume of de Maupassant, and 
read until it was time to dress for dinner. 

At the club he found Van Cleave awaiting 
him. 

‘* Well,’’ he said, when the cocktails were or- 
dered, ‘‘ what luck? ’’ 

- His companion glanced apprehensively over 
his shoulder. 

‘“ I’ve learned a little,’’ was the answer. 
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“‘ Only a little? ’’ 

‘* Knough, probably, to lead to more. I have 
had Count Ernest Kadik on the telephone. I 
told him the whole occurrence.’’ 

‘“ He doesn’t think it might be his brother, of 
course? ”’ 

“‘ Of course not. I shouldn’t have dared sug- 
gest such a possibility.’’ 

‘‘ Of what use calling him, then? ”’ 

‘“ T wanted to learn something, if possible, of 
the Von Arneths.’’ 

“And did you? ’’ 

‘“ As I told you: a little.”’ 

Alan’s face exhibited more interest than he 
knew. 

Van Cleave laughed, much amused. 

““ You’re a victim, all right,’’ he said. He 
was very expert and quick at deduction. 

““ My dear boy,’’ his friend protested. ‘‘ I 
don’t understand you. J a victim? ’’ 

‘* Uh-uh,’’ returned the other. ‘‘ I under- 
stand, if you don’t. You’re spoons on her al- 
leged Highness.’’ 

‘* Rubbish! ’’? Alan exclaimed. ‘‘I admire 
her, yes. But not any more than [I admire | 
scores of women.’’ 

‘“ You believe in her. More than that—you 
want to believe in her. Isn’t that so? ’’ 

‘« T certainly believe in her,’’ Alan admitted. 
‘Do you mean to say she isn’t worthy? ”’ 
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‘“©O, no. Count Ernest says her name is in 
the Almanach de Gotha. That’s a guarantee of 
birth, if not of virtue. Her brother’s name is 
there too.’’ 

‘‘ Well, then? ”’ 

‘¢ She’s very beautiful, isn’t she? ”’ 

66 Very.”’ 

‘* And young? ”’ 

‘‘ Twenty-two or three, possibly.’’ 

‘Yes. And Prince Leon? He’s a good-look- 
ing chap, too? ”’ 

“‘ Quite good-looking. He is two or, maybe, 
three years older.’’ 

“« Precisely.’’ 

‘‘ Well, what are you getting at? What 
has all this got to do with who stole the 
pearls? ”’ 

‘¢T’m merely taking your little party one at 
a time,’’ Van Cleave explained. ‘‘ I found out 
who Mrs. Montoon is, too. Her name isn’t in 
the Almanach de Gotha.’’ 

‘* You surprise me,’’ said Alan, with a laugh. 

** It isn’t in the Social Register, either. And 
Harden is not in the Peerage, nor the Landed 
Gentry. Though, if you will permit me to ex- 
press an opinion he is one of the gentry who 
will be landed sooner or later.’’ 

‘¢ He’s crooked, you mean? ’’? Alan appeared 
very dense at times. ; 

““ As crooked as Crawley brook.’’ 
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‘<A thief? ”’ 

‘*T wouldn’t put pocket-picking past him. 
His favorite game, though, is to make love to 
rich women—old maids and widows, especially, 
and work them for their little all. Nice, up- 
right gentleman, he is! ”’ 

‘* Gad, what a cad! ’’ cried Alan. 

For a little while he ate in silence. He was 
busy turning the perplexing problem over in 
his mind. Had Harden been near the Princess, 
he would have been willing to say it was he. 
But from first to last he was on the other side 
of the table. It looked more than ever to him 
like Count Julian Kadik. 

‘¢ Mrs. Montoon, though younger and fairer, 
probably, than Harden’s usual quarry, is, nev- 
ertheless, doubtless his latest,’? Van Cleave 
went on. 

‘« She has money, then? ’’ Alan asked. 

‘‘ She’s the widow of Montoon, the Detroit 
automobile manufacturer. She ought to have 
a few millions in her stocking.’’ 

‘‘ Then that puts her beyond suspicion.’’ 

‘‘ Nevertheless I shouldn’t class her with 
Cesar’s ideal wife.’’ 

Another brief pause followed. It was broken 
by Van Cleave, saying: 

‘““O, I nearly forgot. There is a strange 
thing about the Prince and Princess that I neg- 
lected to tell you.’’ 
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«¢ A strange thing? ’’ echoed Alan, all interest 
immediately. 

‘‘ Yes. Neither of them look their age.’’ 

‘¢ What do you mean? ”’ 

‘“‘ You’d never take the Princess Valda for 
forty-two, would you? ”’ 

Alan roared with laughter. 

‘‘ Forty-two! ’’ he cried. ‘‘ You’re crazy.”’ 

‘‘That’s the age the Almanach gives her, 
and that’s the one almanac that never prints 
jokes.”’ 

‘‘ OQ, come, come,’’ said Alan, ‘‘ somebody 
must have read it wrong.”’ 

‘¢ Tread it, myself. I’m quite sure of it. And 
then there’s the Prince. That dashing, hand- 
some young fellow. He was born in 1858. He 
will be fifty-four in March.’’ 

Van Cleave’s implication, of course, was that 
Prince Leon and Princess Valda were not the 
persons they pretended to be. And yet it 
seemed hardly possible to Alan that if such were 
the case, a Count Kadik, of the same nation, 
would lend himself to the imposition. He clung 
therefore to the theory that the two of these 
names now in America were of a later genera- 
tion than the two whose names and nativity his 
friend had so gleefully hit upon in that infalli- 
ble record of Europe’s royal and aristocratic 
houses, and he so argued. 
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Van Cleave, however, refused to be drawn 
into a discussion. ‘‘ As you will, my dear Hal,”’ 
was his non-committal rejoinder. And the din- 
ner progressed. This time it was Alan who 
reattacked the subject. 

‘* By the way,”’’ he said, ‘‘ I suppose you saw 
they arrested one of the waiters.’’ 

‘* Yes; but I don’t believe he is guilty.”’ 

‘Who do you believe is? That’s what I’m 
trying to get at.’’ 

‘““ No one. She never lost any pearls. She 
slipped them from her neck to her pocket.’’ 

Alan laughed. ‘‘ That is preposterous,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You might think she was an actress 
with a press agent.”’ 

‘“T do think she’s an actress. About the 
press agent I’m not sure. But tell me: 
Wasn’t there a Dr. Pardo in your party last 
night? ’’ 

“« At the opera, yes, for a few minutes. But 
not at supper.’’ 

‘‘ Pardo knows something about her,’’ Van 
Cleave asserted. ‘‘ Less than two weeks ago 
he paid three visits to her of half an hour each, 
at midnight. And her brother drove the car 
that took him to her house and back.’’ 

‘‘ That is nonsense,’’ Alan declared. ‘‘ Why, 
she ’? And then he paused. Could it have 
been she, after all, over whom the doctor had 
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raved last night in the foyer? If so, she was, 
indeed, a most consummate actress. ‘‘ And the 
object of these mysterious visits? ’’ he asked. 

‘¢ That is what I mean to discover,’’ was Van 
Cleave’s reply. 
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NicHotas Van CueEaAve’s occult knowledge of 
persons and affairs came, as did his easy money, 
through his connection with an organization 
known as the Society Secret Service. It was, 
in a word, a high-class mutual detective asso- 
ciation, of which all the first families were con- 
tributing members. Its primal object was, as 
Van Cleave himself put it, ‘‘ to spot the unin- 
vited and objectionable at social functions,’’ but 
it performed a thousand and one other services 
as well. The operatives were all gentlemen, a 
score or more in number, who everywhere had 
entrée, and knew not only everyone worth 
knowing, but a very large number of those that 
were not. 

Alan, however, was inclined to believe that 
his information connecting Dr. Pardo and the 
Princess was, if not altogether erroneous, cer- 
tainly very much exaggerated. In the next few 
days he made several efforts to see Pardo and 
question him, but on each occasion the doctor 
was reported as out of town. And when he 
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endeavored to gather more particulars from his 
informant, including the source of his informa- 
tion, he met with little or no satisfaction. 

‘‘You’re dotty over the woman,’’ Nicholas 
asserted; ‘‘ and you wouldn’t believe a word 
against her, if a hundred perfectly good wit- 
nesses made affidavit to it.’’ 

And this came very near being the truth. For 
no sooner was Alan in possession of the finan- 
cial statement from his lawyer, showing that 
very much more than a living income remained 
to him, than he took train for Palm Beach. 

Meanwhile the waiter, Anton Faed, had been 
discharged from custody, and the police, being 
quite at sea regarding the robbery, had grown 
apathetic. Nor did an advertised reward for 
the return of the pearls, ‘‘ and no questions 
asked,’’? which Alan himself sponsored, have 
any result. 

To his surprise, and rather to his dismay, he 
found as fellow-passengers on the train that 
bore him South, both Harden and Mrs. Mon- 
toon—the former all too cordial and the latter 
rather embarrassingly effusive. 

It was with augmented delight therefore that 
he hailed the evening hours of the second day, 
which meant the speedy end of far from happy 
imprisonment, as well as his eagerly craved sec- 
ond meeting with the infatuating lady of title. 

There had been, however, a number of de- 
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lays, en route, and the Florida Special drew 
into the Royal Poinciana station, at one-forty 
in the morning, more than an hour behind 
schedule. 

But Palm Beach was not yet asleep. The re- 
ception halls of the great hotel were still ablaze 
with electrics. The balmy night air bore on its 
fragrant breath the faint echo of dance music. 
On the piazzas and in the upholstered cane 
chairs and sofas of the great lobby, men and 
women, in the purple and fine linen of the sea- 
son and the hour, were still lounging. Through 
the wide doorways guests were returning from 
entertainments at the villas or diversion at the 
Beach Club. 

Half-expectantly Alan looked about. He was 
hoping that she might come in and find him 
here. It was in order to surprise her that he 
had refrained from announcing his intended 
visit. He counted on coming upon her unex- 
pectedly to gain for him a better, more trust- 
worthy idea of how she regarded him. 

Harden and Mrs. Montoon had likewise come 
unheralded. So, if the Princess should appear 
it would be a matter of the merest chance. And 
she did not appear. 

It was not until the following morning that 
his longing eyes were blessed by the vision of 
her loveliness. He found her on the sea beach, 
at the bathing hour, seated in a chair with a gay 
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little awning over it to protect her from the 
tropic sun, and with a group of masculine ad- 
mirers about her. 

It seemed to him that he stood, bowing, for a 
full minute, before she perceived him at all, 
and then at first she appeared hardly certain 
that she remembered him. And he had, fool- 
ishly perhaps, been looking forward to some- 
thing so different. 

When, however, she quite recognized him, he 
could find no fault with her greeting. For the 
moment all the rest were forgotten. Her smile 
was a welcome in itself; and the fervor with 
which she reached out both her shapely, though 
gloved, hands roused his pulses to a compensat- 
ing joyous beating. 

‘¢ OQ, how lovely! ’’ she cried, in an emphatic 
ecstasy of cordiality. ‘‘ I know nothing that 
could make me so glad.’’ 

She made him sit down at her feet, very close 
to her, and began showering questions and ob- 
servations upon him in such a torrent of en- 
thusiastic enjoyment, that she scarcely had 
time, nor could she command the attention, to 
acknowledge the parting expressions of that 
other little coterie which Alan’s coming had 
somewhat precipitately routed. 

‘¢ You poor, poor man,’’ she commiserated, 
when he spoke of his futile efforts to trace 
her lost necklace. ‘‘ You should not have 
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troubled so about it. Julian shall give me 
another.’’ | 

She spoke as though twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar strings of pearls grew on palm trees like 
cocoanuts. 

Alan turned his head to hide the smile he 
could not restrain. If what Van Cleave said 
was true, Count Julian was hardly in a position 
to thus easily replace the Princess’s loss. 

‘‘ Where is the Count, by the way?’’ he 
asked. 

‘* He is here,’’ was her answer. ‘‘ But I have 
sent him away from me. He tires me so much. 
He is begging me, always, to marry him. And 
I do not wish to marry. Life is too jolly as it 
is. O, I should be bored to death with Julian 
for a husband.’’ 

‘‘ And the Prince?’’ was Alan’s next in- 
quiry. 

‘‘ He has—what do you think? Fallen in 
love. Yes, really. With such a nice girl, too. 
And so pretty. You must meet her. Maybe 
you know her, already. Miss Hoffman, from 
Pittsburg. Her father has a villa here, on the 
lake. Leon is there now, playing tennis.”’ 

In his joy at seeing her, at being with her 
again, Alan had totally forgotten his traveling 
companions, and was glad of the happy respite. 
Now he saw them, approaching, and hastened 
to speak of them. 
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“¢ And why did you not tell me before? ’”’ she 
asked, chidingly, with a little pout that was 
very charming. 

‘‘ Because with you, Princess,’’ he answered, 
gallantly, ‘‘ I forget everything but my happi- 
ness of the moment.’’ 

‘¢ Ah!’ she laughed. ‘‘ Now I know it is 
really you. What very nice things you do say 
to me, Mr. Alan! ’’ 

On the way down from New York, he had 
firmly resolved to caution the Princess against 
a continuance of her intimacy with such unde- 
sirable persons. Though he had no reason 
to question Mrs. Montoon’s character, and 
fancied, with some degree of commiseration, 
that she was simply another silly, vain victim 
of the unscrupulous Harden, there was no ques- 
tion as to her vulgarity. But the Englishman 
he looked upon as distinctly dangerous. 

There was now, however, no opportunity to 
drop so much as a warning word, and the in- 
evitable, so far as a cordial reception went, 
followed. The Princess, indeed, greeted them 
both more or less rapturously. She fairly threw 
herself upon Mrs. Montoon’s neck, embracing 
her fondly, and kissing her with fervor on 
both of her rouged cheeks. Upon Harden, too, 
she beamed a fervency of welcome, and grasped 
both his hands, just as she had Alan’s. 

‘* Really,’’ she cried, with an excess of almost 
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hysterical laughter, ‘‘ this is the happiest day 
of my life. I was never, never so delighted.’’ 

After a little while they all adjourned to the 
flower-decked piazzas of The Breakers, where 
they found a conspicuous table, so that the 
women’s exquisite morning gowns could be dis- 
played to advantage, while they listened to the 
band, and drank refreshing drinks of which 
limejuice and gin were the chief constit- 
uents. 

Very shortly, however, Alan excused him- 
self. He left the Princess with reluctance; but 
he felt, for the present at least, that with the 
limelight of this cosmopolitan resort upon him 
he could not afford to parade as an associate 
of one who might before long find himself 
within the toils of the law. For in spite of 
Van Cleave’s mad assertion that there was no 
robbery, Alan felt convinced, from what he had 
been told of Harden, that it was he who took 
the pearls. 

For three days he denied himself, in large 
measure, the society of the woman who had 
proved, so attractive to him. She and Mrs. 
Montoon continued practically inseparable; and 
where Mrs. Montoon went, there Harden went 
also. 

When he did manage to see the Princess not 
thus accompanied, he tried vainly to bring him- 
self to voice the caution he had planned. He 
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had really nothing definite to charge. Should 
he be asked for authority for his insinuations, 
he could give none; and the result would very 
likely be the same banishment for him that the 
fair Valda had visited upon the unhappy Count 
Julian. 

Nevertheless, when, on the evening of the 
third day, he met the Princess, unescorted, on 
one of the hotel’s spacious piazzas, and she 
openly demanded of him the reasons for his 
apparent disaffection, he carried her away for 
a stroll through the gardens, and beneath the 
shadowy palms. 

‘‘ It is very, very cruel of you to treat me so, 
Mr. Alan,’’ she pouted, prettily. ‘‘ I have been 
trying so hard to think how I could have of- 
fended you.”’ 

‘You haven’t offended me,’’ he told her. 
‘In you, my dear Princess, I see nothing but 
to admire. But——’’ And he paused, sig- 
nificantly. 

‘‘ But! ’’ she repeated, and lifted pleading 
eyes. 

‘¢ Will I offend you very much,”’ he asked, 
‘“ should I say something not altogether pleas- 
ant about certain of your friends here? 
Friends that you spend a great deal of your 
time with? ’’ 

‘¢ Ah, but what could you say? ”’ she asked, 
anxiously, a little startled apparently. 
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‘* T could say I should like you to see less of 
them.”’ 

‘‘That is not saying something unpleasant 
about them,’’ she corrected. ‘‘ That is asking 
me to do something.’’ 

‘‘ Very true,’? Alan agreed, with a smile. 
“* Will you do it? ”’ 

‘< For what reason? ’’ she pressed. ‘‘ Surely 
you would not be so selfish as to envy 
them.”’ . 

‘Your time, your smiles, your attention? 
Yes, I am that selfish. Certainly I envy them 
nothing else. But it is for your sake, Princess, 
not mine, that I ask this.”’ 

‘‘ For my sake? I do not understand.”’ 

*“ You know whom I mean? ”’ 

‘*'You mean Amy and—Mrs. Montoon and 
Mr. Harden? ”’ 

He hesitated a moment, casting about for a 
way to say that which he now felt to be im- 
perative. 

‘‘ What do you know about them?’’ she 
urged, taking his silence for assent. ‘‘ Aren’t 
they—but no, that is impossible—I know they 
are—nice people.’’ 

Alan looked down and caught the now anx- 
ious appeal, as he thought, of her glorious eyes 
upturned. 

‘¢ Perhaps I was wrong to say friends,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘ Possibly the woman knows no more 
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about him than you do. Most women are un- 
pardonably credulous where a man of good 
looks and good manners is concerned. But, if 
you will pardon me for putting it bluntly, this 
fellow Harden is not a gentleman, in spite of 
his good looks and good manners, he is not on 
the square.”’ 

“‘ On the square? ’’ she questioned. ‘‘ What 
is that—‘ on the square ’? ”’ 

‘He isn’t honest,’? Alan amplified. ‘‘ He 
bilks women. He is under suspicion of having 
stolen your necklace.”’ 

Her hand clutched the sleeve of his dinner 
coat. 

‘‘Mr. Alan!’’ she cried, in astonishment. 
‘* It cannot be. It cannot be.”’ 

‘* Why can it not be? ’’ he asked. ‘‘ If you 
can convince me otherwise, I shall be only too 
glad.’’ 

‘* My brother has known him for years. He 
is a younger son of Lord Daventry. His fam- 
ily is one of the best in England.’’ 

‘* T shouldn’t think of disputing your brother, 
Princess,’’ Alan returned. ‘‘ At the same time, 
you know, there have been younger sons of 
dukes and earls that have turned out black- 
guards.’’ 

He saw her beautifully molded shoulders 
shrug beneath the filmy scarf that lay upon 
them, 
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‘* You are not sure,’’ she insisted. ‘‘ You 
cannot be sure.”’ 

‘* Tam only telling you what I have learned,’’ , 
he replied, ‘‘ from as reliable a source as there 
is in New York. You can take it for what it is 
worth. Personally I value it rather highly. 
And still, if your brother, who you say has 
known Harden a long while, tells me these re- 
ports are unfounded, I shall most certainly ac- 
cept his assurance.’’ 

And now the Princess was suddenly all smiles 
again. She wrapped her arm about his, and 
pressed it warmly to her side. She gazed up 
at him, in ardent adoration. 

““T am so glad you told me,’’ she murmured, 
softly. ‘‘ Otherwise you would have gone on 
misjudging one of the very best fellows in the 
whole world.’’ 

The stars shone brightly in a clear, tropic 
sky. At intervals they heard a whip-poor-will 
eall. The scented night air breathed languor- 
ously upon their rapt faces. Before them, 
through a fringe of palms, sparkled the rippled 
surface of the lake. Wheel-chairs passed them, 
almost unheeded. Strollers like themselves 
came and went. Absorbed in each other, their 
surroundings were forgotten. 

They came out, at length, upon the shell road, 
and sauntered on to the lagoon wall. There 
were fewer people here, and they paused to gaze 
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out across the waters lit by the dazzling splen- 
dor of the constellations. 

Alan felt his hand siezed in a hot, nervous 
clasp. 

“* Tsn’t it beautiful! ’’ she cried, rapturously. 
*‘Isn’t it? Isn’t it? ’’ 

Her whole weight seemed to sway against 
him. He turned quickly, and flung an arm about 
her, for her support. How emotional she was! 
The warmth of her body touched him. The 
perfume of her hair and skin rose to him like 
an incense. 

** Aren’t you beautiful! ’’ he breathed, moved 
to passion. 

A figure seemed to rise out of the walk beside 
them. Conscious of it at the same instant, they 
stood apart, trembling, to find themselves star- 
ing into the flushed and scowling face of young 
Count Kadik. 

For just a moment the three held their posi- 
tions, unmoving as grouped statues. Then the 
Count lifted his hat with what seemed like 
mock deference, and passed on without a word. 
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MIDAS GIVES A DINNER 


Awnprew Horrman, the Pennsylvania coal and 
iron millionaire, assisted by his daughter, 
dainty as a rare bit of Dresden porcelain, and 
fresh from the restrictive influences of a con- 
ventual education, was giving a dinner at his 
Alhambralike villa on the picturesque shores of 
Lake Worth. 

It was a large affair, characterized by a some- 
what ostentatious display of opulence. In his 
invitations Mr. Hoffman had been liberal to 
prodigality, and the result was a social motley. 

Alan, seated midway down the long table, 
over which his host presided, wondered whether 
the majority of those present had as slight a 
reason for being included in the company as he. 
He had met Mr. Hoffman for the first time that 
morning on the golf links. Prince Leon had 
presented him, and the millionaire had at once 
evinced an unbounded cordiality, ending not 
merely in an invitation, but in an absolute re- 
fusal to listen to a declination. 

‘It’s just a little, informal how-d’ye-do 
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Anita and I are giving to the good people who 
happen to be with us here at the Beach this 
year,’’ he had said. ‘‘ My idea is that we 
should all be better acquainted. I like to know 
everybody. And I like everybody to have the 
best time possible.’’ 

And in one sense of the word, at least, in- 
formal it was. Introductions were not even 
attempted. You were expected to speak to 
everyone, and you had a right to expect every- 
one to speak to you. On the other hand, the 
preparations made for the entertainment of this 
rather mixed assemblage were of the most 
elaborate character. The gaudy colors and 
bright gold of the villa’s Moorish interior were 
hidden by the softer tints of lavish floral dec- 
oration. In the great palm court, illuminated 
fountains sprayed the air with their perfumed 
waters. A hidden orchestra awoke the har- 
monies with violin, harp, and flute. A corps of 
experienced French chefs provided a menu of 
palate-tempting delicacies fit for a royal ban- 
quet; and the cellars of a connoisseur provided 
the wines. 

Nor was there anything informal in the ap- 
parel of the guests. Satins and laces and all 
the finer fabrics of modern looms in a bewilder- 
ing multiplicity of prismatic tints enhanced the 
snowy whiteness of shapely necks, shoulders, 
and arms. And gems of all colors and degrees 
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of brilliancy, from dazzling white diamonds to 
somber black pearls, caught the blaze of the 
electrics and reflected the softer glow of shaded 
candles; making a display that would have 
served for a rajah’s ransom. 
_ With a good-natured touch of cynicism, and 
yet not without personal enjoyment, Alan re- 
garded the ensemble. The majority of the peo- 
ple were not his people. Indeed very few of 
them bore the tilka-mark of the high-caste 
Brahmin. But they were, every one, appar- 
ently, of the sort that drew from life its sweet- 
est savors, without any silly bother over an- 
cestry and class distinction. 

Aside from his few recent acquaintances who 
were there without exception, Count Julian in- 
eluded, he had never before seen over half a 
dozen of them. And yet there was little fault 
to be found with either their appearance or 
manners. If this was what had been called the 
aristocracy of wealth, it compared certainly, so 
far as the outward spectacle went, with that 
other apocryphal, and supposedly more exalted 
body, the aristocracy of birth. 

And then his gaze fell upon Harden; and he 
wondered. 

All the while, that morning, while Prince 
Leon, evidently at his sister’s suggestion, was 
taking pains to lay before him the true measure 
of Lord Daventry’s younger son’s probity, the 
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odd and whimsical turn of Van Cleave’s wit 
concerning the ‘‘ landed gentry ’’ kept ringing 
once again in his ears. 

One thing was certain. If Van Cleave was 
right and the Prince wrong, then here was a 
proving ground. The matron who sat on Har- 
den’s right was fairly ablaze with diamonds 
and emeralds; and the somewhat too-robust girl 
on his left was wearing a string of pearls that 
was almost a duplicate of those which had so 
mysteriously disappeared from the neck of the 
Princess. Jewels, indeed, were all about him, 
and if to secure them cleverly and without 
arousing suspicion among those closest to him, 
as had been done in New York, were a feature 
of his game, never was opportunity more tempt- 
ingly presented. 

And yet there might be no justice in the sus- 
picion, whatever. Sincerely Alan hoped there 
was not. He had really been attracted by the 
man when he first met him in Africa; had 
chummed with him for upwards of a week; and 
he disliked to think that he was so poor a judge 
of character as to be thus easily deceived. 

His eyes roved again, as they had many times, 
during the course of the dinner, to where, at 
the table’s end, next to her host, sat the Prin- 
cess, superbly lovely in embroidered cream 
white crépe météore and old lace, with opals as 
her only jewels. y 
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It was really the first time that he had been 
able to study her from a distance, without the 
distracting influence of her conversation and 
play of expression. Her rare beauty was if 
anything enhanced by this limited interspace. 
Its vividness was toned and softened. But 
Alan saw something now, that he had failed 
ever to observe before; something which dis- 
turbed, almost distressed him. In odd mo- 
ments of repose, there seemed to shadow her 
lips an expression that was to be interpreted in 
only one way. Tender appearing ordinarily to 
a degree, at such times they became hard and 
cruel as the pictured lips of the Borgia. 

He tried to convince himself that he was 
mistaken; that the effect was caused by the way 
the light fell; by the flicker of a candle flame 
through the fringe of a lamp shade; but the im- 
pression remained. Underlying that ardent 
temperament was evidently a savagery un- 
guessed. 

He found himself looking from her to the 
young Hungarian nobleman; and he thought he 
saw in her treatment of this youth a verifica- 
tion of his discovery. The Count had evidently 
been encouraged up to a certain point; so much 
encouraged that he had lavished upon her pres- 
ents that were far in excess of what his limited 
resources permitted. And now she was pre- 
paring to cast him aside; to replace him with 
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one she thought better able to meet her ex- 
travagant demands. And that one was him- 
self. 

Here, in the last moments at table, he read 
it all very clearly. Read it and realized it, to 
the full. It was as though his guardian angel 
had offered him this revelation as a means of 
provoking him to escape, while there was yet 
time. Thus far he had acted blindly. Here- 
after there would be no such excuse. 

Involuntarily his eyes sought the other end 
of the long table and the fair young daughter 
of the house, in whose eyes was maidenly in- 
nocence and whose sweet, mobile lips wore noth- 
ing more threatening than a girlish wistfulness 
—the wistfulness of inexperience and a pure 
longing for the hitherto forbidden joys of the 
world. 

It struck him that for one so young, she was 
rather overadorned. Her gown should have 
been more simple; and the pendant pear-shaped 
pearls in her ears would have been more be- 
coming to a woman twice her age. 

He saw her smile on the Prince, who sat be- 
side her; and he shuddered. If only there were 
someone to warn her! She seemed to serve 
him as a magnifying glass, through which he 
viewed the unworthiness of others. At best 
even, Prince Leon was no fit companion for 
her. His title might be as straight as a string. 
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In spite of the Almanach de Gotha, with its 
seeming discrepancies in birth dates, he really 
believed that the Prince and his sister were all 
they claimed to be. But he knew as well as 
though he had seen. the facts sworn to that his 
morals were far from spotless. 

In using the wiles of his experience on this 
child he was scarcely better than the worst that 
Harden had been pictured. He saw him bend 
near to her, and whisper; then he saw her fresh 
young face color, and her smile die in a sort 
of startled surprise. When he tore his eyes 
away his own face was hot with indignant re- 
sentment. 

His dinner partner, a flaming-haired, slim, 
sinuous, creamy-skinned divorcée from Chicago, 
extremely décolletée, turned upon him a look of 
astonishment. 

‘< T didn’t mean to offend you,’’ she said, her 
tone as apologetic as her words. 

“‘ Offend me! ’’ repeated Alan, dragged all 
at once back to his closer environment. ‘‘ I’m 
sure you didn’t, Mrs. Jansen. Whatever gave 
you that idea? ”’ 

“You looked savage enough to beard the 
Nemean lion,’’ she explained. 

“‘ Did I? ’’ he asked, laughing. ‘‘ It was very 
rude of me; but I felt precisely like that. It 
was something I saw just then.’’ 

‘“ T believe you’re jealous of the Prince,’’ she 
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told him. ‘‘ Have you been smitten by Miss 
Hoffman, too? ”’ 

‘¢ She is very attractive,’’ was his noncom- 
mittal reply. ‘‘ Don’t you think so? ’’ 

‘¢ She’s a sweet child, if that’s what you 
mean. But I never could understand what you 
men see in inexperienced girlhood to go daffy 
over. Now, if I were a man I wouldn’t give 
the Princess for a whole nursery full of young 
chits such as Anita Hoffman. The Princess, to 
my eyes, is the most ravishing thing in the way 
of a woman that ever sat at a dinner table.’’ 

Alan was a little taken aback at the enthusi- 
asm of this indorsement. 

‘‘ Tt’s nice to hear one beautiful woman see 
so much to admire in another beautiful wom- 
an,’’ he said, ‘‘ because it is so unusual,’’ 

‘¢ T think she’s exquisite,’’ Mrs. Jansen con- 
tinued. ‘‘ And she is so charmingly democratic. 
She kissed me—think of that—before I had 
known her an hour. I adore impulsive people.”’ 

Alan recalled Mrs. Jansen’s words when, 
later in the evening, he and the Princess en- 
countered Anita Hoffman and the Prince in the 
villa gardens. There had been dancing in the 
drawing-rooms, and they had come out into the 
open for a breath of the cooler, dewy air that 
swept softly in from the lake and hovered lan- 
guorously over the lawns and amid the shrub-_ 
bery. 
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‘* Ah, there you are, dear! ’’ she cried, all 
animated delight at sight of the girl; and run- 
ning forward, threw both her lithe arms about 
her waist and kissed her warmly on either 
cheek, just as she had kissed Amy Montoon the 
other morning on the beach. ‘‘ You are so 
lovely to-night. Lovely always, my child; but 
to-night especially so.’’ 

She turned to Alan, and drew him nearer. 

‘“ You must know Anita better,’’ she told 
him. ‘‘ I don’t believe you have said five words 
to her.’’ 

“< For once, Princess,’’ he returned, ‘‘ you are 
in error. Miss Hoffman was good enough to 
give me a waltz, and I am sure I not only 
thanked her, but told her what a pleasure she 
and her father had afforded all of us. But I 
certainly should like of all things to know her 
better. And I mean to.”’ 

‘¢ T shall take that as a promise,’’ said the 
girl, with a little naive diffidence of manner that 
was most charming. 

And during the brief exchange of compli- 
ments Prince Leon, a step or two apart, stood 
sullenly silent. 

When the dancing was over, and good-nights 
were being said, there were further evidences 
of democratic fervor on the part of the lovely 
Valda. And Alan, like Mrs. Jansen, regarded 
it as adorable. He had been wrong to judge 
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her as cruel from so ephemeral a thing as an 
instant’s hardening of her lips. As he remem- 
bered it now, it had been little more than that. 
Even had that cruelty of expression been more 
markedly in evidence, it could hardly have 
weighed with him against this far stronger evi- 
dence of a generous and almost indiscriminate 
affection. 

All men seemed to admire her, and all women 
to love her. Beauty would suffice to provoke 
the first, of course; but it would tend rather to 
the reverse of the latter. Something more was 
needed to win her own sex; and she evidently 
had that too, in her wholesome, free-handed 
affection. 

The Prince and his sister went back to the 
hotel together in the same wheel-chair, and 
Alan bade them good-night at the edge of the 
terrace. He had himself resolved to walk; and 
now he looked about him, in the hope of finding 
some other man so minded. 

Harden was standing with Anita Hoffman, 
not a dozen paces away, in the shadow of a 
giant oleander. Within the last half-hour the 
night had turned chill, and Alan saw him take 
a silken scarf from her hands and spread it 
about her shoulders. Instantly there flashed 
back to him the thought that had come to his 
mind at table, of this being the man’s testing 
ground. 
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Carelessly he strolled back towards the large, 
Moorish arched doorway, through which the de- 
parting guests were issuing; and as he came to 
where the man and the girl were standing, bent 
his gaze not on Harden, but upon Anita. 

The light from the open door shot a shaft to 
where they stood, and lit up the girl’s face and 
head in spite of the veiling oleander. She was 
twisting her neck from side to side at the mo- 
ment, adjusting the scarf that Harden had 
draped her with; and in quick succession one 
little pink ear after the other came as clearly 
into view as though lit up by a calcium. 

Under this illumination Alan saw what he 
had feared. From both ears the pear-shaped 
pendant pearls were missing. 

Almost at the same moment excited voices 
echoed from within the entrance hall: and, with 
a sensation of fresh dismay, he paused to listen. 
High and shrill, but clear-toned, rising above 
the rest, he recognized that of his dinner part- 
ner, the flame-crowned Chicago divorcée, Mrs. 
Jansen. 

‘< T’ve searched everywhere; asked everyone. 
It’s not to be found. It’s been stolen, stolen, 
stoLEN! I know it has—the cabochon sapphire 
and diamond brooch that was pinned here at 
my shoulder.’’ 
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Wuewn Alan reached the doorway, where an 
interested group had gathered, Midas Hoffman, 
who was a short, rather corpulent, smooth- 
shaven gentleman, with iron-gray hair, was en- 
deavoring to soothe Mrs. Jansen’s rather ex- 
cited indignation. 

‘* Have no uneasiness, Madam,’’ he was be- 
seeching her. ‘‘ If your brooch is not found, 
I assure you I will make good your loss. In 
my house you and your property are under my 
protection.’ 

But the lady would not be pacified. 

‘‘Tt is shameful,’? she kept repeating. 
‘*‘ Shameful! One is invited to a dinner party, 
and finds oneself in a den of thieves. No money 
can repay me for my loss. I should have known 
better than to come.”’ 

Her outbreak was a reflection on everyone 
present; and from those about her she naturally 
received scant sympathy. At her attack on his 
hospitality, Mr. Hoffman grew choleric. His 
moon face flushed scarlet, and his neck, swelling, 
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bulged over his collar. Angry words rushed to 
his lips, but he managed to restrain them. 

His daughter had just entered, and was look- 
ing at him, in rebuking surprise. 

‘“T’m so, so sorry,’’ she began, addressing 
Mrs. Jansen. ‘‘ You are not sure it was stolen, 
are you? Maybe it became unpinned. Were 
you in the gardens? You may have dropped it 
on the grass or the gravel.”’ 

But Mrs. Jansen made no answer. She was 
staring at the girl’s ears. In the lobes were 
round pearls, surrounded by small diamonds, 
from which the larger and more valuable 
pendants had depended. 

““ Yes,’’ she said, at length, her tone bitterly 
sareastic. ‘‘ I lost it in the garden. It became 
unpinned and dropped in the grass or on the 
walks. That I suppose is the way you, my dear, 
happened to lose the lower half of your ear- 
rings.’’ 

Anita’s hands went to her ears with a little 
ery. The others bent forward for a better view. 
Alan, whose gaze was fixed on Harden, who had 
come in with the girl, saw him start, in what 
he regarded as well-feigned surprise. 

Miss Hoffman turned to her father, a picture 
of sudden distress. 

‘¢ OQ, Papa,’’ she cried, like a broken-hearted 
child. ‘‘ See! They are gone! ”’ 
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Mr. Hoffman examined somewhat critically 
the parts of the decoration that remained. 

‘‘ They didn’t drop off,’’ he decided, grimly. 
“They were cut off. Cut as clean as a chisel 
could do it.’’ Then he turned to the lady of 
the fiery hair and temper. 

‘“ Would you mind telling me, Madam, 
whether anything like this happened in your 
ease? ’’ he asked. ‘‘ Did your brooch come 
away whole, or was it cut away? ”’ 

‘< Part of the pin was left,’’ she said, shortly. 

‘* Did you examine it? ’’ 

‘“ T was too distressed to examine it. I didn’t 
even keep it, if I remember.”’ 

‘‘Tsn’t that it, there in your shoulder 
strap? ’’ he inquired further, pointing to where 
a bit of gold wire protruded from her scant 
bodice support. ‘‘ Let me look at it.’’ 

She drew it out and handed it to him. 

‘“T thought so,’’ he said, as he examined it. 
‘‘ Clipped clean. It wasn’t any amateur that 
did that; it was done by a very clever rogue 
who carries a pair of shears with him.”’ 

It was Harden who next spoke, and Alan lis- 
tened with a return of that half-cynical smile. 

‘‘ Did you have any waiters from outside, 
Mr. Hoffman? ’’ he asked. ‘‘ If so, you should 
look after them immediately.’’ 

‘< Yes, I did,’’? was the answer. ‘‘ I don’t 
suppose they are about the house still. But I’ll 
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soon find out.’’ And he dispatched a footman 
who was in the hall. 

‘$ That is an old trick,’? Harden went on. 
“< T’ve seen it done in England, time and again. 
As the man passes a dish over your shoulder, 
he helps himself to your pet jewel.’’ 

It struck Alan as a colossal piece of nerve on 
the part of one whom he now thoroughly be- 
lieved was the thief, to thus boldly suggest the 
probable culprit. The temptation to lift sus- 
picion from what he was sure was the wrong 
quarter assailed him instantly. 

‘“ Tt was hardly a waiter who relieved Miss 
Hoffman of her earrings,’’ he volunteered. ‘‘ I 
noticed them just before we left the table; and 
I am quite sure they were still intact when I 
chanced to meet her in the gardens some time 
after the dancing had begun.’’ 

““Tell me, Mr. Alan,’ Mrs. Jansen asked 
eagerly. ‘‘Do you remember seeing my 
brooch? ”’ 

‘< T certainly saw it at table,’’ was his reply. 

Once more Mr. Hoffman endeavored to allay 
anxiety. 

‘‘T’ll put the thing up to the Palm Beach 
constabulary at once,’’ he said, with as much 
reassurance in his tone as he could command. 
** And I don’t think they’ll have much trouble 
in finding the thief, and getting back the booty. 
And I wish to assure you again, Mrs. Jansen, 
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in spite of your far from kind allusion to my 
house as a den of thieves, that you shall suffer 
no monetary damage through your acceptance 
of my hospitality.”’ 

Alan was one of the first of those remaining 
to say good-night. As he passed out Mrs. Mon- | 
toon spoke to him. 

‘<T’m so nervous I don’t know what to do,’’ 
she said, with a giggle. ‘‘ I wonder if I have 
all my jewelry safe. I can’t remember whether 
I wore six sunbursts or five. If I wore six, then 
one of them has been taken.’’ 

‘‘ T shouldn’t worry, if I were you,’’ he told 
her. He felt like adding that she was probably 
immune. But instead he added: ‘‘ Any woman 
that can’t remember a little thing like that, 
deserves to lose a sunburst or two.”’ 

As he went through the door he heard Mr. 
Hoffman, who had left his daughter to speed 
the other guests, talking over the telephone to 
the police station. 

Finding no comrade for his coveted pedes- 
trianism, Alan set off alone in the direction of 
the hotel; his thoughts busy with the unpleasant 
climax of an otherwise pleasant evening. 

Somehow this cutting feature left an impres- 
sion that was doubly revolting. He could almost 
understand a fellow being tempted beyond his 
strength to appropriate a string of pearls that 
had been accidently dropped. But to go about 
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with a pair of shears or clippers, expertly snip- 
ping jewels from the ears and breasts of women, 
while probably paying them compliments, was 
too dastardly to be conceivable. 

He was almost inclined to reconsider his 
somewhat hastily formed conclusion that Har- 
den was the rogue. He did not know that Har- 
den had been at any time close enough to Mrs. 
Jansen to thus remove her brooch. And he was 
basing his judgment in the other case on the 
slender evidence of his having draped a scarf 
over Anita Hoffman’s shoulders. 

With the same basis he would be justified in 
pronouncing Count Kadik guilty of the neck- 
lace robbery; since he had held for the Princess 
her cloak, barely a second before she missed 
her pearls. 

After all, why may it not have been one of 
the many strange men who were guests at the 
dinner? He knew how indiscriminately the in- 
vitations had been scattered. Mr. Hoffman 
himself was probably unacquainted with some 
of those irreproachably attired diners, even by 
sight. Yes, it was cruel thus mentally to 
blacken Harden, without a hearing. Prince Von 
Arneth had assured him, only that morning, of 
the man’s high character. Then, he had been 
inclined to give him the benefit of the doubt. 
Van Cleave was not infallible. Possibly, as he 
had thought before, it was an altogether differ- 
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ent Harden that the energetic member of the 
S. S. S. was alluding to. 

Charitable to a degree, Alan really was in- 
clined to think the best of all men. If he was 
somewhat hasty in his judgments at times, he 
was just as prompt to reverse them. 

His thoughts reverted now to Count Kadik. 
He was genuinely sorry for this boy. He felt 
sure that he had aroused his enmity through 
the favor he had found with Valda. He re- 
called the look of bitter hatred on the Count’s 
face the previous evening, when he surprised 
them on the edge of the lagoon. And to-night 
the youth had barely returned his salutation. 

Someone had told him that Kadik was gam- 
bling a great deal, and rather heavily, at the 
Beach Club. At the thought of that institution, 
which is about as near an approach to the 
Casino at Monte Carlo as this country affords, 
Alan, who had been provided with a card, di- 
verted his steps in its direction. 

He would drop in there for a nightcap and 
a look round before retiring. 

Its lights blinked at him from a distance 
through an exotic veil of palms and orange 
trees; and a little later he turned in at the 
garden entrance, and climbed the gently sloping 
walk between a combination of thicket and 
formal flower beds. 

Within the club were many ‘‘ members ”’ and 
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their feminine guests. The air was thick with 
cigarette smoke and noisy with the high and 
evidently exhilarated voices of the restaurant 
patrons. 

With some curiosity he made his way to 
the nearest roulette table, and pressed to a posi- 
tion from which he could get a view of the seated 
players. 

As he expected, the young Count was among 
them, watching with strained, tensely peering 
eyes the small, white ball, as it spun around 
the groove within the whirling wheel; then as 
it faltered, hopping in and out of the numbered 
spaces, lost its impetus, and finally settled. 

Alan saw that he gathered no profits from 
this turn. Three times in succession he saw 
him lose, and then make a small winning. The 
three losing numbers that had come up were 
in the third dozen. The Count had been play- 
ing farther up the table. A few scattering chips 
thrown on the 27, and around it, had given him 
his scant return. 

A player gave up his seat, and Alan slipped 
into it. The wheel had begun to spin again, 
and to pay his way, so to speak, Alan dropped 
a twenty-dollar bill on the red. It won; and 
the dealer, taking the bill, passed him four five- 
dollar checks in return. 

He played each of them full on a number: 
the 8, 11, 18, and 15. And the 13 won. He 
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became interested and continued playing. Luck 
was with him, and he won again and again. 

Count Kadik spread his chips in all direc- 
tions, and his luck was as consistently bad as 
Alan’s was good. 

For a little while, in the interest of his own 
game, Alan forgot him; and when he next looked 
across the table the Count was gone. The 
thought of the boy, desperate probably, and thus 
flouted by Fortune, diverted him. The rolling 
ball no longer amused him. He pushed over his 
piled checks, a half dozen stacks of them, and 
pocketed the cash that was given him in ex- 
change. Then, lighting a cigarette, he passed 
out of the room, and left the club. 

The whole miserable business depressed him 
terribly. It had become evident to him as he 
watched the Count that the young man had 
been drinking more than was good for him. 
Even at the Hoffman dinner he had not been 
altogether himself, and he had emptied at least 
three glasses of wine to the average diner’s one. 

Alan felt that after a fashion he was in part 
to blame for the conditions. He was not a big 
winner; but he would gladly have turned over 
his winnings to the loser, had such a thing been 
possible. 

Emerging presently from the gardens near 
the railway station, he came, suddenly, in the 
glare of the station lamps, to an abrupt halt, 
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checked by a hoarse whisper from among the 
shadows, but a couple of paces ahead of him. 

‘« Quick, man, quick! There he comes! Take 
a good look at him! ’’ 

It was only a whisper; but the night was : still, 
and the words were as clearly audible as ibongh 
spoken in his ear. The next moment he sprang 
forward with doubled fists, intent on learning 
the meaning of the admonition so startlingly 
voiced. 

But whoever they were who had awaited him 
there in ambush were already gone. For a little 
distance he followed them, led by the rustle of 
Bermuda grass stirred by their hurrying feet. 
And then he stopped again. Fainter, yet just 
as unmistakably, the harsher crackle of the jas- 
mine and palmetto thicket beyond told of their 
further flight into the darkness. But to have 
pursued into those fastnesses would have been 
willfully to cast himself into a trap. 

For some perplexed minutes, however, he 
stood listening; while the sounds grew less and 
less distinct, and finally died away altogether. 

That night, in his bed at the hotel, Alan lay 
a long time awake, striving to fathom the mean- 
ing of the incident. 

Unquestionably he had been pointed out with 
an end in view which he could hardly construe 
as salutary. Identification had been the im- 
mediate object. Later, in all likelihood, he 
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would be attacked; but whether for robbery or 
vengeance was a question. 

Somehow it had seemed to him that the 
speaker’s accent betrayed the foreigner. It 
might have been Kadik. And yet he could 
hardly believe that the Count would adopt such 
a means to redress his fancied wrongs. 
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CHAPTER XI 
LIKE A MADMAN 


Tue police theory of the thefts at the Hoff- 
man entertainment fitted in with Alan’s revised 
judgment. They believed that some well- 
dressed marauder of the Raffles type had min- 
gled with the guests, quite unsuspected, and had 
cleverly performed the feats of legerdemain 
necessary to the acquisition of so valuable a 
erop of spoils. 

On three different evenings in this same 
week, jewel robberies had been reported in ad- 
jacent villas. These had occurred while the 
families were at dinner. Bedchambers had been 
ransacked, and some very valuable gems had ~ 
been carried off, without a single person getting 
a sight of the invader. 

It was the official conclusion, therefore, that 
this last predatory visit, in spite of the change 
in method adopted, had been made by the same 
skilled pillager. 

Anita Hoffman remembered now having 
danced with a young man whom she did not 
recall having seen at the dinner table; and 
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though she could not recollect a moment in 
which he might have clipped away her treas- 
ured pearls, she was nevertheless confident that 
it was he who had relieved her of them. 

To the police she gave a fairly full descrip- 
tion of the suspect. He was of medium height; 
brown-haired and gray-eyed, with a small, 
close-cropped mustache; and possibly twenty- 
five years of age. 

As, however, there were in Palm Beach a 
hundred or more young men of precisely that 
type, the information was not of surpassing 
utility. 

Mrs. Jansen had no recollection of dancing 
with the young man thus described. But she 
had several times been jostled on the dance 
floor; and the clipping of her brooch might 
have been accomplished at any one of these 
times. 

Mr. Hoffman telegraphed to New York for a 
detective from Pinkerton’s, determined to leave 
no stone unturned that might aid in the arrest 
of the culprit and the recovery of the jewels. 

On the day following the dinner, the Von 
Arneths gave a small luncheon party on the 
House Boat, that somewhat primitive, but ex- 
pensive, and therefore popular resort up the 
lake. The Hoffmans, being among those in- 
vited, contributed the use of their launch for 
the excursion. 
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Count Kadik was bidden, but at the last mo- 
ment failed to appear, and sent no excuse; 
which seemed to get very much on the Prin- 
cess’s nerves. 

‘TI never heard of anything so rude,’’ she 
kept repeating. ‘‘ He spends every minute at 
the Beach Club, now, day and night. And 
he is drinking so hard he is disgusting. I 
certainly shall never invite him anywhere 
again.’’ 

Alan, who sat opposite to her in the launch, 
saw once more that cruel tightening of the lips, 
with the drawing down of their corners; and 
there were now no flickering candles nor shad- 
ows from fringed shades to account for the 
effect. 

‘‘ Have pity. Have pity, Princess,’’ he 
urged, benignantly. ‘‘ The Count seems to be 
suffering from a great sorrow, and is seeking 
unusual distraction.”’ 

‘‘ He is making a fool of himself,’’ she re- 
turned, sharply. ‘‘ Last night he talked to me 
like a madman. I am almost afraid to have 
him near me. But Leon insisted on asking him 
to-day; and now you see how he has behaved. 
For this I shall never forgive him.’’ 

The reference to his erratic manner of con- 
verse aroused Alan’s curiosity. If he talked 
like a madman, there might indeed be reason 
to fancy it was he who had so excitedly whis- 
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pered to a confederate on the edge of the Beach 
Club grounds. 

It was not until the luncheon was over, how- 
ever, that Alan found an opportunity to ques- 
tion the Princess, privately, concerning her as- 
sertion. 

He managed to find a somewhat sequestered 
nook, aboard the boat, and having led her to 
it, he propounded his question. 

‘‘ T’m interested in what you said about the 
Count, my dear Princess,’’ he began, insinu- 
atingly. ‘‘ I have noticed, myself, that he has 
been acting rather strangely of late. Just what 
did you mean by saying he talked like a mad- 
man? ’’ 

For a moment she did not answer, but seemed 
more interested in a flock of tame bluebills that 
were feeding on scraps of bread cast upon the 
waters of the lake from the House Boat’s lower 
deck. 

‘*T don’t know whether or not I should tell 
you,’’ she said at length, doubtfully. ‘‘ I don’t 
really think he should be taken seriously. If I 
did I should have rushed to you at once with 
his rambling threats.’’ 

‘Threats! ’’» repeated Alan, in surprise. 
“‘ You don’t mean that he dared to threaten 
you? ”’ 

She shrugged her shapely shoulders in that 
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charmingly graceful and expressive way that 
formed one of her most frequent gestures. 

‘‘ Me and you too, my dear,’’ she said, with 
a laugh. : 

‘““Of course he had been drinking rather 
heavily,’’ Alan excused. ‘‘ That would account 
for it. Yet it has been rather evident for some 
time that he has not much love for me. He 
barely spoke to me at the Hoffmans’; and at 
the club, where I dropped in later, he never 
so much as noticed me. But I can’t understand 
his threatening you, except on the ground that 
he was beside himself with drink.”’ 

‘¢ That is what I thought,’’ she replied. ‘‘ I 
fancied that he’d not remember anything about 
it this morning; and so I very reluctantly con- 
sented to his being invited to join us. But you 
see, don’t you, that he is still bitter? ’’ 

““ Possibly he is ashamed,’’ Alan suggested, 
finding further supposititious excuse. 

‘¢Q, no. He is not ashamed. I know him 
better than you, Mr. Alan; and there is no 
shame in him.”’ 

‘“‘Do you mind telling me just what he 
said? ’’ 

‘‘ He accused me of flirting with you,’’ she 
admitted, after a second’s hesitation. ‘‘ He 
said that unless I sent you away, he would kill 
us both, and himself, too.’’ 

Alan smiled a trifle grimly. 
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‘¢ What a nice, pleasant nobleman! ’’ was his 
comment. ‘‘ Are all Hungarians of the aris- 
tocracy like that? ”’ 

‘¢ Tam afraid, as a rule,’’ she said, ‘‘ that they 
are ungoverned in their passions. But they 
are not murderers. What do you think about 
it? Is there, do you suppose, any real dan- 
ger? ”’ 

‘¢ Candidly,’’ said Alan, ‘‘ I shouldn’t try 
him too far, if I were you, Princess, under the 
circumstances. Alcoholic mania, you know, is 
liable to play some rare freaks with a man. 
I dare say, under ordinary conditions, the Count 
is as harmless as a sucking dove; but just now 
he is no more to be depended upon for discre- 
tion than the rattlesnakes that make the jun- 
gles hereabout their habitat.’’ 

From throat to temples her lovely, roseleaf 
skin flushed pink, and her great, dark eyes took 
on a sudden fire. 

‘* Until he apologizes, I shall refuse to so 
much as see him,’’ was her retort. ‘‘ That is 
how far I shall try him. I am not afraid, Mr. 
Alan, if you are.’’ 

It was Alan’s turn to flush now. And then, 
just as suddenly, he paled again, and his ee 
clenched sternly. 

‘“That is unfair, Princess,’’ he told her, 
frowning. ‘‘I spoke for you; not for myself, 
and you must know it. Rest assured that so 
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far as I, personally, am concerned, I shall be 
prepared for any treachery on his part.’’ 

She laughed lightly, and laid a warm hand 
over one of his. 

‘*T am so sorry,’’ she confessed. ‘‘I did 
not mean to make you angry. After all, I am 
afraid that I am not so brave as I would have 
you think. It has made me nervous; and I spoke 
without thinking.’’ 

The man’s other hand rested now caressingly 
over hers. 

‘““T do want you to be careful,’’ he pleaded, 
his voice low, a yearning light in his frank, 
blue eyes. ‘‘ For my sake, Princess. If I could 
always be with you, I could trust myself to 
protect you; but that is impossible, and so I beg 
you to be cautious. He is envious, jealous pos- 
sibly, of the favor you have been good enough 
to show me; and that, together with his losses 
at the club and the effect of the wine and brandy 
he has indulged in, has made him irresponsible. 
Last night, I am almost sure it was he 
lay in wait for me just outside the club gar- 
dens 4 

She gave a little cry, and leaned anxiously 
forward, with wide, terror-lighted eyes. 

‘¢ No, no,’’ she exclaimed, her tone tense with 
apprehension; ‘‘ he would not dare to——’’ 

‘¢ There was someone with him,’’ Alan went 
on; ‘‘ and he pointed me out. Afraid to attack 
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me himself, it looks as if he were hiring some 
thug or cutthroat to do his villainous work for 
him.’’ 

‘“‘ He would not dare,’’ she repeated; ‘‘ he 
would not dare.’’ 

‘¢ A man in his fix might dare almost any- 
thing.’’ 

She took both his hands in hers, now, and 
pressed them tightly, with feverish fervor. 

‘¢ It is you who must be careful, then,’’ she 
murmured, solicitously. ‘‘ Promise me that you 
will. For my sake.’’ 

Her voice, her words, took on a more tender 
intonation, held a fuller, richer, more ardent 
significance than he could have hoped for. Her 
lowered lids fluttered, a faint color stole across 
her cheeks, her whole person seemed to stir 
almost imperceptibly, as a flower stirs at the 
slightest breath of 4 caressing breeze. 

Alan’s pulses quickened. They were as alone 
here in this out-of-the-way corner of the old 
decked and superstructured scow as though in 
the heart of that semi-tropic tangle of cypress 
and palmetto which lay back of the lake shore. 
_ Freeing his hands, he leant forward, caught 
her almost roughly in his arms, and rising him- 
self, lifted her to her feet. Eyes met wide eyes. 
Her half-parted, tremulous lips breathed some- 
thing inarticulate, but she offered no resistance. 

‘‘ For your sake ’’—his words were a whis- 
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per—‘‘ Ill promise everything; do every- 
thing.’’ | 

He held her very close, and for another in- 
stant she gazed up into his face, a light of love 
shining through the mist that veiled her eyes. 
Then her lids drooped, wet lashes brushing her 
cheeks, 

‘¢ Valda!’’ murmured Alan, huskily. And 
again: ‘‘ Valda! ’’ 

Her head lay against his shoulder. Her 
moist, red lips, still slightly parted, and her. 
full, blue-veined lids with their dewy lashes, 
stole from him his last vestige of restraint. ~ 
But as he bent to take eager toll of her ripe 
mouth, she turned her face away. } 
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UNDER THE FOG’S MANTLE 


THE gray bosom of the sea rose and fell 
calmly beneath a blanket of fog which blunted 
the golden arrows of the fresh-risen sun; and 
Alan, swimming straight into the east, began 
to realize that in order not to lose his way in 
the confusing murk, he had better give over 
musing on the success of his campaign of gal- 
lantry and devote his wits to preserving ac- 
quaintance with his bearings. 

Each morning since his coming to Palm Beach 
he had begun the day with a plunge into the 
surf, and a swim far out beyond the most dis- 
tant line of foam-crested breakers. As an 
agreeably exhilarating substitute for his usual 
tub he had found it an eminent success; sending 
him back to the hotel with a keen appetite for 
breakfast, and an equally keen relish for a 
round of golf after. 

And at so early an hour, oddly enough, owing 
to the generally carefully observed dictates of 
fashion and tradition, he had the beach and the 
ocean practically to himself. 
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This morning, contrary to habit, he made the 
raft, so popular with bathers at the bathing 
hour, a brief stopping place. Not that he was 
in anywise spent on reaching it, but because he 
had aimed for it as a guide post in the fog, and 
proposed to wait there a little in the hope that 
his course would clear before venturing farther 
into the trackless deeps. 

And after a time he was rewarded. A faint 
breeze from the land, warm as the breath of the 
woman who filled his mind, and as sweetly per- 
fumed, fanned his wet neck and arms. And 
presently the mist became illumined, rose in 
eddies, and was swept back by the freshening 
wind, until his course lay clear, a golden avenue 
across the gentle swell and dip of waters. 

He stood up, a fine, shapely, athletic figure 
in his dark blue swimming-shirt and trunks, and 
faced the red-gold disk of the lightly veiled sun, 
riding less than an hour on its way above the 
horizon. And then he dove, cleaving cleanly the 
rising surge, disappearing quite for a long mo- 
ment, to emerge with seemingly half his body 
above water a dozen or more yards away, swim- 
ming strongly the easy, enduring side stroke 
that is the favorite with long-distance swim- 
mers. 

Almost at the same moment, two hundred 
yards or more to the south, that which might 
easily have been mistaken for a great, black 
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rubber ball, rolled over, until the waters half 
submerged it, and began moving swiftly in a 
diagonal towards the northeast. 

But Alan, intent upon the joyous accomplish- 
ment of his invigorating morning exercise, his 
heart pumping rhythmically, his breath well 
in control, his whole body tingling with the 
swift friction of the brine, not cold enough to 
chill, yet cool enough to exhilarate, pursued his 
way, unseeing and unmindful of any such thing 
as pursuit or lurking danger. 

On, on he swam, rid now of the necessity for 
caution against the fog, and dreaming of the 
new and stimulating interest of amatory con- 
quest. Valda—to him she was the Princess no 
longer—had freely and unaffectedly confessed 
to a reciprocal passion. And hers was no bought 
love. As yet, beyond a few flowers and books, 
he had ventured no gifts. He questioned, in- 
deed, whether she knew anything concerning 
his circumstances. But new he would show her 
that it was delicacy alone that had held his 
generosity in check. He would return to New 
York especially to secure for her a necklace 
that would make the lost gift of the Hungarian 
Count appear like a trumpery bauble. 

He thought with bitterness of his drained re- 
sources. But he would not let this interfere 
with making his first real present to the most 
beautiful, the loveliest woman in the world cor- 
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respond with the surpassing magnitude of his 
adoration. The question was, would she accept 
it? Van Cleave might have been mistaken. 

Lost in these thoughts, Alan swam on me- 
chanically, his strong arms working like pistons, 
his hands and feet animated propeller blades. 
But, all at once, he became conscious of a grow- 
ing dimness. There was no longer a red-gold’ 
disk in a glowing distance. The sea around him 
was a gray-green. Over him, drooping down 
on all sides, the fog hung like an imprisoning 
tent. 

For how long he had been swimming unmind- 
ful of the treachery of the mist he had no means 
of knowing. He might, for all he could learn 
to the contrary, have turned a half-circle, and 
now be headed shoreward; or he might be going 
parallel with the beach. The undulating move- 
ment of the ocean swell could tell him nothing. 

He stopped swimming and began to tread 
water, while he strained his ears for some tell- 
tale sound. Were the wind still from the shore, 
it should bring him the boom of the surf and all 
he should have to do would be to swim in the 
face of the breeze. 

But his hearing caught no such glad signal. 
There was, indeed, for a moment no sound what- 
ever. But then, while he still listened, he heard 
very near him, a little off to his right, the regu- 
lar, rhythmic beat and splash, not of oars, as 
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for an instant he hoped, but of another 
swimmer. 

The discovery surprised him. In all the 
mornings he had been swimming he had swum 
alone. Surely, he thought, if the other was not 
as confused as himself, and he probably was 
not, the circumstance might be looked on as 
providential. 

He was on the point of crying out, had taken 
a single stroke in the direction of his still 
hidden neighbor, when, suddenly, a premonition 
of something amiss assailed him. There flashed 
back to him, as if in warning, the recollection 
of that hoarsely whispered: ‘‘ Take a good look 
at him! ’’ under the lights of the railway sta- 
tion, two nights ago. 

Vainly, he called reason to his aid. He tried 
to tell himself that here, a half mile or more 
from shore, in the early morning, would be the 
last of all places to look for an assault from 
the paid agent of his enemy. But the note of 
warning persisted; and instead of crying 
out, he ceased swimming again, and once 
more with his lips at the water’s edge, began 
treading. ‘ 

And now the sound was no longer audible. 
Stillness lay upon the sea—that tense, waiting 
stillness, it seemed to Alan, that so often pre- 
cedes a summer storm. 

Hagerly, with ears pricked, he waited; but 
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there was no answering note of movement. 
And yet it was impossible for whoever or what- 
ever it was to have swum out of earshot in the 
few seconds that had elapsed since Alan heard 
those sounds so near by. The only conclusion, 
therefore, was that the other swimmer must be 
waiting like himself for the fog to lift and give 
him a hint of his whereabouts. 

For a second time Alan resolved to shout. 
Already his lips were parted for the call, when, 
without so much as a faint disturbance of the 
placid surface of the waters or a perceivable 
movement beneath for warning, he felt his legs 
caught in an iron clasp, their motion checked, 
a dragging weight upon them. 

Vainly he strove with all the might of his 
arms to keep his head above the engulfing sea. 
An instant only, in which he instinctively, with 
quick gasp, filled his lungs; and then, down he 
shot, like a plummet, the green of the sea in his 
eyes, and that crushing, relentless, gripping 
thing fastened about his knees, drawing, pull- 
ing, clogging, as though the brine of ocean of- 
fered no more resistance than a vacuum. 

But after what seemed hours, counted by the 
thousand thoughts that raced through his mind 
in that swift descent, the speed slackened, the 
tug grew less impelling. For one thunderous 
heart-beat, his body seemed stationary in that 
opaque darkness. And then he felt himself half 
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freed. He was ascending. Yet at the same mo- 
ment he was conscious of an enormous bulk 
rising with him, coming from below, pressing 
against his thighs, touching his chest; and as 
his arms went out furiously to cast it off, he 
felt a sharp, sickening pain in his side between 
his hip and his armpit. 

Then, desperately, in an agony of terror and 
a frenzied greed of life, he grappled the giant 
creature, and found that it bore at least the 
semblance of a fellow man. 

He hugged it close, a squirming mass of hard 
muscles, slippery as a writhing eel, and as 
elusive. For a second only he held it, with arms 
pinioned to its sides, while together, his legs 
working, his feet treading, the two locked bodies 
shot upward. 

And then, as professional strong men sunder 
steel hoops that encircle, this seeming human 
leviathan broke from his hold. 

But already the sea had lost some of its 
opacity. To these shallower depths the morn- 
ing light dimly penetrated; and the creature, 
its size magnified by the crystal ambiency, be- 
came half visible. 

And Alan saw that in its right hand was a 
knife. 

He saw it catch on its long steel blade a 
filtered ray from above as it flashed towards 
him, and he knew for the first time the meaning 
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of the pang that had smitten him in the darker 
depths. 

Now, with lightning swiftness he deflected his 
body to the right, eluding the evil thrust by a 
hair’s breadth. And in the next instant he 
darted forward, throwing himself across that 
outstretched arm, to grasp hand and weapon 
in a double grip. 

The struggle that ensued was a combat as of 
sea Titans. The light was now more clearly 
revealing, and as in their encounter the infuri- 
ate adversaries came for a moment face to face, 
Alan saw that his foe was a negro. Enormous 
in bulk and stature, with long gorilla-like arms, 
he was, moreover, of fiendishly repulsive visage. 

Twisting, turning, somersaulting, now one 
above, now the other, they fought there beneath 
the rolling surface of ocean, for the knife’s 
possession. And all the while Alan’s aching, 
stifling lungs were insistently demanding air, 
and his gashed side was spilling his red blood 
into the green of the sea. 

Endurance, he recognized, was the pivot upon 
which the battle for life must turn; and his’ 
own strength was flagging. And then he felt 
his consciousness waver. His panting heart 
and crying lungs would be denied no longer. 
One final effort to wrench that blade free from 
its steel clutch; and life or death depended on 
the result! 
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And yet, could he count on life, even so? 
Could he ever command the added strength to 
kill? Could he, after killing, ever regain that 
far distant shore? 

Surely the odds were not with him. 

The thoughts crashed upon him, as, like two 
warring sea lions, he and the colossal black 
went spinning the one over the other, for the 
last time. 

And then, suddenly, inexplicably, he found 
himself loosed; the knife in his hand; and all 
about him the water stained purple with the 
life blood of his adversary. 

But with the realization came oblivion. His 
last atom of energy exhausted, he slipped fully 
into unconsciousness; and his still bleeding 
body rolled like a log in the swell of the sea ‘ 
from which the fog was once more drifting. 
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THE PRINCESS IS ANXIOUS 


Princess Vatpa von ARNETH, sitting on the 
verandah of The Breakers, an alluring figure in 
embroidered white linen frock, and wide- 
brimmed, flower-garnished hat of white leghorn, 
looked up from the Palm Beach newspaper she 
had been reading and addressed her handsome 
brother, who sat beside her in immaculate white 
flannels and a rather rakishly turned-up 
Panama. 

‘Do you remember the little man, Leon, to 
whom we sold our Seventy-second Street 
house? Was his name Arnold Remmick? ”’ 

Prince Leon nodded. ‘‘ Yes; Arnold J., if I 
remember.”’ 

‘‘ He has been here a week, it seems,’’ she 
told him. ‘‘ The big steam yacht that we no- 
ticed anchored over there was his. Here is a 
long article about him. He was a poor drug 
clerk six months ago. And then he fell heir 
to a million from an uncle who hadn’t been 
heard of for years.’’ 

The Prince waited to light a fresh ciga- 
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rette before offering any comment. Then he 
said: 

‘¢Must have been a pleasant surprise. 
Where did the uncle happen to get it? ”’ 

‘¢ Made it in mines, the paper says, but lived 
like a hermit somewhere in the California 
mountains. They had been looking for his heirs 
for more than two years.’’ 

‘¢ T shall have to look Mr. Remmick up,’’ the 
Prince observed. ‘‘ Is he at one of the hotels, 
or does he live on the yacht? ”’ 

‘¢ He did live on the yacht. Is on it yet, I 
suppose. But it is not. here, just now. It 
sailed last night for Nassau.’’ 

With nervous impatience, the Prince turned 
in his chair, and scanned the shining sea. The 
fog of early morning had vanished, leaving no 
sign, save a thin haze which marked the Gulf 
Stream. Beyond the further line of breakers, 
the ocean stretched calmly, sparklingly blue to 
the far horizon. 

A half dozen or more white yachts, with 
cream-colored funnels, decorated the middle dis- 
tance, but the large, conspicuous one, which for 
days had distinguished itself from the rest by 
a garish display of bunting, was missing. 

The Prince swore softly under his breath, in 
his native tongue. 

‘¢ What a pity!’’ he muttered, disgruntled. 
‘¢ T was a fool not to inquire before. We might 
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have known he was of the new rich by the flags 
he flew. He is on his way to Cuba, I suppose. 
But he will soon find it too hot there. Maybe 
he will stop here again on his way back.’’ 

Princess Valda smiled. 

‘* We may at least hope,’’ she said; and fell 
to reading her paper again. 

It was eleven o’clock, and minute by minute 
both beach and surf became more thickly peo- 
pled. At intervals the Princess raised her eyes 
and gazed expectantly the length of the ve- 
randah. 

At length Leon spoke again. 

‘* Your worshiper is late,’’ he observed. 

‘< Tt is not like him,’’ was her reply. ‘‘ It 
makes me anxious. He was to have been here 
an hour ago.”’ 

‘¢ Anxious! ’’ the other echoed. ‘‘ You are 
silly. What do you fear, Valda? Surely not 
desertion? ”’ 

For a little moment ae made no answer. 
She fancied she had caught sight of Alan com- 
ing from the bathing pavilion. But she saw 
now that the man she thought was he, was 
neither so tall nor so handsome. 

‘He has an enemy here,’’ she said, at last. 
‘* His life has been threatened.’’ 

The Prince laughed, jarringly, and threw the 
end of his cigarette over the railing. 

*¢ Again I say you are silly,’’ was all he said. 
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‘‘ You think there is no danger, then? ”’ 

‘¢ Certainly not. He is big and strong enough 
to strangle any two men in Palm Beach. He 
can take care—very good care, of himself. Now 
if it were me, about whom ?? And he 
laughed again. 

‘< Still I am anxious,’’ she repeated. 

Her brother searched her face with his 
keenly penetrating gaze. 

‘‘ This is new for you,’’ he said, a trifle 
sternly. ‘‘ Surely you don’t really care for this 
man? ”’ 

For answer she shrugged her shoulders, irri- 
tably, and looked away. 

‘¢ Answer me,’’ Leon insisted, with added 
sternness. ‘‘ Can it be that you are such a 
fool? ”’ 

‘< T will not answer you,’’ she defied him, her 
lips tightened, her brows lowered. ‘‘ How dare 
you ask me such a question, after all these 
years? Do you know me so little? ”’ 

‘‘T have never seen you like this,’’ he de- 
clared. 

‘‘ Do you want me to lose him? ”’ she asked. 

‘¢T don’t want you to fidget over him. He 
is not the only rich man in America.”’ 

She stood up, dropping her newspaper to the 
floor. In a convulsion of vexation she stamped 
a shapely, snowy-clad foot. 

‘‘ Be still! ’’ she hissed, her eyes angrily 
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ablaze. ‘‘ Have you no sense? Don’t you see 
that we are not alone? ”’ 

It was true. Groups of people were all about 
them, and the voice of the Prince penetrated. 
He leaned back, abashed by her vehement re- 
buke. Before he had quite recovered himself, 
they were joined by Harden and the too-blonde 
Mrs. Montoon. 

The latter gazed about, questioningly. 

‘< Where is he? ”’ she asked, in unfeigned sur- 
prise. 

Her composure restored, the Princess had the 
temerity to inquire: ‘‘ Who? ’’ 

‘* You know very well who, my dear. Hal- 
bert Alan, of course. After yesterday at the 
House Boat, and last evening, I never expected 
to see him out of your sight, or you out of 
his.’’ 

The Prince frowned, and Harden laughed. 

“‘ Gad, how you have enslaved him! ’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘““Q, Mr. Alan!’’ Valda admitted, smiling. 
‘¢T haven’t seen him this morning. Haven’t 
you—either of you? ”’ 

‘‘ Not us,’? Harden answered. ‘‘ I usually 
get a sight of him on the links making some 
of his stupendously long drives and almost 
equally long brassies; but he wasn’t on view 
this morning. He had an engagement with 
Hoffman, but he didn’t show up, and the old 
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fellow was heart-broken. He was counting on 
knocking another stroke or two off his record 
medal score. He says since Alan has been 
coaching him, he has been able to get around 
in the nineties; where before a hundred and 
ten or twelve was about his average.”’ 

Valda listened with fading color. 

‘‘ You know he goes for a swim every morn- 
ing before breakfast,’’ she said, quickly. ‘‘ I 
don’t suppose you know whether he went to- 
day or not, do you? ’’ 

““ No, I don’t,’’ Harden answered. ‘‘ I didn’t 
even know of his habit. A bully good idea, that. 
I should have been glad to join hin, if I’d 
known it.”’ 

‘« T don’t believe he swam very far this morn- 
ing,’’ Amy Montoon volunteered, as she took 
the chair Prince Leon drew up for her. ‘‘ I was 
awake at sunrise, and the fog was so thick you 
could hardly see your own nose.’’ 

‘¢ T fancy he wouldn’t venture very far from 
shore if that was the case,’’ the Englishman 
continued. ‘‘ It’s risky business keeping track 
of the compass in a fog, you know.’’ 

The Princess was leaning against the railing 
for support, her face pale as her frock. 

‘‘ Mr. Harden,’’ she said, with a catch in her 
breath; ‘‘ Fred, will you do something for me, 
just as quickly as ever you can? Will you 
go back to the Poinciana, and find out if he 
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is there? And, if not, when they saw him 
last? ’’ 

Harden, catching sight of her unusual pallor 
and startled, anxious eyes, checked the laugh 
that had risen in ridicule of her anxiety. 


‘“ Why, to be sure,’’ he returned. ‘‘ Excuse 
me for just a little, Amy!’’ And he hurried 
away. 


Mrs. Montoon was less considerate of her 
titled friend. She burst into a veritable gale 
of laughter. 

“< Isn’t it lovely? ’’ she cried, in high amuse- 
ment. ‘‘ You, Valda, of all women, to be scared 
out of your wits because a man may have gone 
to swim in a fog! ”’ 

But the Princess did not appear to hear her. 
She had sunk down upon her chair again, and, 
with elbows on the railing, was gazing over the 
heads of loungers and bathers, out across the 
bosom of those blue, treacherous waters. 

‘“T am ashamed of her,’’ said her brother; 
‘‘ thoroughly ashamed of her; and for the first 
time in my life. She is making herself ridicu- 
lous.’’ 

Mrs. Montoon turned to him. 

‘“My dear Prince,’’ she said, chidingly. 
‘“ What a terrible cynic you are! Have you no 
patience, then, with love’s young dream? Your 
sister is in love. That is all. And love is the 
most beautiful thing in the world. How about 
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the dear Anita? Don’t you imagine that she 
would be just as much upset over your unex- 
plained absence? ”’ 

‘‘ The dear Anita is a child,’’ was his answer. 
‘¢ Valda is a woman, and a woman of the world. 
I have no patience with her.’’ 

They chatted on in the same vein for several 
minutes; and all the while the Princess Valda, 
absorbed in her own thoughts, and deaf to their 
conversation, sat unmoving, her gaze fixed, her 
eyes moist, her lips aquiver. 

She did not regard the man whose caresses 
had moved her as strongly—more strongly, in- 
deed, than had any caresses of the past—as 
likely to act either recklessly or foolhardily. 
But what he had told her of the incident outside 
the Beach Club, taken in connection with the 
scene between herself and Julian Kadik, filled 
her with an unreasoning apprehension at the 
time; and swayed her now with a dire terror. 

Nor was this terror entirely disinterested. 
She liked and admired Alan, it was true. In 
many ways he appealed to her; and she had 
been looking forward to his easy and complete 
subjugation. But all of this weighed very 
lightly indeed, as compared with considerations 
of her own personal safety. 

Julian Kadik had sworn to her, in his mad 
jealousy, that he would kill them both and then 
destroy himself. And she could see nothing in 
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this strange tardiness of her lover but a con- 
vincing indication that the mad Hungarian no- 
bleman had already begun putting his threat 
into effect. And if this were true, her own 
life would, she believed, be the next forfeit to 
his vengeance. 

The longer Harden’s return was delayed, the 
more this conviction grew. And when, at 
length, she saw him coming, not from the direc- 
tion of the hotel to which she had dispatched 
him, but from the bathing pavilion, across the 
beach, her last faint hope died utterly. Nor 
was there, in the grim, grave expression that 
mantled his features, the tiniest encouragement; 
the smallest crumb of reassurance. 

He did not speak until he had sat down, and 
drawn his chair close to the grouped three, 
every one of whom, impressed by his serious- 
ness of visage and manner, bent forward in 
sober silent concern. 

‘* Alan left the hotel, shortly after seven 
o’clock,’’ he began, his voice low. ‘‘ And he has 
not yet returned. I insisted on going to his 
rooms, to make sure that he was not there. 
I had the bellboy get the chambermaid’s pass- 
key, and admit me, fearing that he might be 
ill, there, and insensible. But he was not in. 
And the rooms were still, evidently, just as 
he left them, on going for his usual morning 
bath. The clerk who saw him leave the hotel 
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confirmed Amy’s statement that it was very 
foggy at the time; and the attendant at the 
Pavilion, from which I have just come, said the 
same thing. He had seen Alan go towards the 
water, but had not, so far as he remembered, 
seen him after that. So we went and opened 
his bathroom.’’ 

Harden paused for an instant, and turning 
his eyes from the Princess, whom he had been 
addressing, bent them upon her brother. 

‘‘ Mis clothes are still there,’’? he added, 
briefly. 
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AGAIN THAT RED STAIN 


‘Wuen Harden next looked at the Princess, 
her eyes were closed, her pallor was tinged with 
a leaden gray, and her body was pressing, 
limply relaxed, against the verandah rail. 

A waiter was passing at the moment with a 
tray on which were liquors, and the English- 
man, with no more ‘‘ by your leave ”’ than: ‘* A 
lady’s ill,’? snatched from it a small decanter 
and glass, and hastily pouring from one to the 
other, forced a few drops of the stimulant be- 
tween Valda’s purpling lips. 

The Prince sprang up, too, and, as in the 
opera box, Mrs. Montoon applied herself to the 
fainting woman’s hands. The recovery of the 
Princess, however, was almost immediate. The 
liquor, whatever it was, revived her instantly, 
and she hastened to assure them all that she 
was ‘‘ quite all right.’’ 

But it was Harden this time who, watching 
her closely, saw the red stain on the handker- 
chief which she somewhat furtively pressed to 
her mouth. 
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The others were for resuming their chairs, 
and discussing the significant news which Har- 
den had conveyed, but Valda, too agitated and 
distressed by the tidings for anything like calm 
consideration, rose excitedly to her feet and de- 
manded that something be done immediately. 

‘‘ But what can be done, my dear girl? ’’ her 
brother, no longer rebukeful but openly so- 
licitous, begged of her. 

‘‘ Do you mean that you are going to fold 
your hands? ”’ she asked, in a nervous frenzy. 
““ Can’t a boat or something be sent out to look 
for him? ”’ 

‘‘ T’m sure, Prinecess,’’ Harden attempted to 
calm her, ‘‘ we shall be only too glad to do 
anything possible. You must remember, how- 
ever, that it is now over four hours since he 
went into the surf. The fog had quite cleared 
by eight o’clock, and even if he did lose his way 
in it, as you evidently imagine, he should very 
readily have found it again, long before this.’’ 

‘* You mean you think he has drowned? ’’ she 
asked, bluntly. 

‘* Not by any means,’’ was the rejoinder, with 
a faint smile. ‘‘ I understand he is an espe- 
cially strong swimmer. Strong swimmers 
sometimes get cramps, it is true, but very sel- 
dom in water as warm as the water is here. My 
theory is that the fog confused him, and that 
in all probability he took refuge on one or the 
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other of those yachts anchored out there, and 
is very likely now being royally entertained 
aboard.”’ 

But the Princess Valda shook her head, with 
decision. 

‘* T should like to think so,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
I can’t. He was to join me here, by eleven 
at the latest. He wouldn’t let anything keep 
him, if he could help it. He wouldn’t stay on 
any yacht that he could get away from.”’ 

‘* T’ll bet anybody a thousand to one that he 
turns up all right,’’ contributed her brother. 

““ T am certain he will,’’ added Amy Montoon, 
consolingly. 

‘And you haven’t a thing to propose, any 
of you,’’ was Valda’s disheartened comment. 

Prince Leon leisurely lighted a cigarette. 

‘‘ T haven’t, for one,’’ he admitted. ‘‘ When 
a man goes into the ocean and doesn’t. come 
out, there is only one place to look for him. 
What good would a boat do? We can see from 
here he isn’t on the raft. You won’t listen to 
the suggestion that he may be on one of the 
yachts. There is no island for him to have 
landed on, nearer than Great Bahama, which 
is sixty miles away, at least.’’ 

‘‘ Suggest something yourself, Princess,’’ 
Harden urged. ‘‘ Whatever you think wise, 
I’ll guarantee to do, or have done.’’ 

But Valda was silent. 
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‘¢ Couldn’t he have come ashore somewhere, 
far up or down the beach, and so exhausted 
that he is unable to walk back here? ’’ It was 
Mrs. Montoon who made this suggestion, and 
Harden hastened to applaud it. 

‘¢ Of course he could,’’ he said, brightening. 
‘¢ And being unfamiliar with the lay of the 
shore, not even know whether Palm Beach was 
north or south.”’ 

For the first time the Princess seemed im- 
pressed. 

““ Now that is sensible,’’ she said, but her 
brother smiled, incredulously. 

Harden, observed the smile as he turned to- 
wards him; but he did not permit it to inter- 
fere with his proposal. 

“‘ Come, Prince,”’’ he said, ‘‘ we’ll get horses, 
and start out on a search. You go one way, and 
I the other.’’ 

The Prince, however, evinced no alacrity to 
obey. On the contrary, he sat down, and after 
exhaling through his nostrils a voluminous 
cloud of cigarette smoke, remarked: 

‘* Horseback in the heat of the day? You’ll 
have to excuse me, Harden. I’ll pay a man to 
go in my place. Besides, you see I have prom- 
ised the Hoffmans to lunch at the villa.’’ 

Valda threw him a look charged with wrath- 
ful indignation. 

‘JT shall not soon forget that, Leon,’’ she 
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murmured, with an effort at self-restraint. And 
then, stepping to Harden’s side, she went on: 
‘« Have a side-saddle put on one of those horses, 
please. I don’t mind riding in the heat of the 
day.’’ 

Amy Montoon, not to be outdone, insisted on 
accompanying her; and Harden, before order- 
ing the horses, went to the pier, and dispatched 
a launch to make inquiry for Alan at each of 
the yachts that were riding at anchor. © 

The Prince, wishing them joy of their ride in 
the sun, and success in finding the truant, went 
nonchalantly off after a wheel-chair to take him 
to his luncheon engagement; and the two 
women, later rejoined by Harden, lunched 
lightly where they were. 

Before they had finished, the launch man was 
back with his report. Mr. Alan was not on any 
of the yachts. No one on board them had no- 
ticed an early morning swimmer. 

‘¢ T was perfectly sure we shouldn’t find him 
there,’’ said the Princess. 
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IN NASSAU HARBOR 


THE man in the berth opened his eyes with 
an effort, as if his lids were leaden, and then 
blinked at the electric light and the glaring 
white paint of the small stateroom. 

The man in the white mess jacket who sat 
beside him rose and stood over him in silence 
for a moment, wondering whether he was going 
to speak or lapse into unconsciousness again, 
as he had done several times in the eighteen 
hours he had been aboard. 

He saw his lips move with a faint effort and 
hastened to moisten them with a spoonful of 
water. 

‘¢ There now,’’ he said, kindly. ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
try to talk if I were you. Just lie still and rest 
easy. Sleep is the best thing for you.”’ 

But consciousness was rousing slowly, and 
dragging a feeble curiosity with it. The eyes 
of the man in the berth opened wider, and the 
light and the white didn’t bother them so much 
as at first. 

His first thought was one of surprise at un- 
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familiar surroundings. Then he fancied that he 
was dreaming; and a little later memory, stir- 
ring, flung him once more back into deep waters, 
battling in desperation for the mere shadow of 
life. Finally, in the order of things, his per- 
ception grasped the astounding fact that he was 
yet alive; that, in some miraculous fashion, he 
had been rescued, and was now, evidently, judg- 
ing by all this immaculate whiteness, occupying 
a bed in some hospital. 

He started to turn on his side; but a pain that 
cut like a knife blade checked him; and he re- 
membered the pain that he had first felt in the 
water, when the murderous weapon of the negro 
rent his flesh and seemed to scrape along a rib. 

Next, still silent, he began dully to reason. 
This chap here, evidently a nurse, wished him 
to sleep. He supposed that would be the best 
thing for him; but there were so many things 
he wished to know. How did it happen, for in- 
stance, that the electric lights were going in the 
daytime? That was really the question that 
puzzled him most. He must ask that anyhow; 
and then he would take his nap. The other ques- 
tions could wait. 

And so, in a very weak, faltering voice that he 
didn’t at all recognize as his own, he asked it. 

‘* Tt is ten minutes past two, in the morning,’’ 
answered the man in the mess jacket. 

For a little, that was more than he could com- 
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prehend. It didn’t seem possible that all those 
hours could have sped by without leaving some 
sign. He wondered if the tide had carried him 
ashore, and he had been picked up on the beach, 
and resuscitated. And he asked that question, 
too. 

‘“ No,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ You haven’t been 
ashore since. You are on Mr. Remmick’s yacht, 
the Gloria, lying in Nassau Harbor.’’ 

‘¢ Nassau Harbor,’’ the patient repeated, daz- 
edly. ‘‘ Nassau Harbor.”’ 

He tried very hard to understand that. But 
he couldn’t get it through his muddled brain. 
Two o’clock in the morning, in Nassau Harbor. 
It must all be a dream, after all. Everything 
was a dream; even the fight under water, and 
the knife thrust, and the pain, and the fog, and 
this sandy-haired man in the white jacket, and 
—and—and And with that the man in the 
berth let his eyelids fall again, and went off into 
a quiet, restful sleep. 

At about the same moment, the stateroom 
door was quietly opened, and a small, slight 
young man, with curling black hair, and wear- 
ing large, round-lensed, tortoiseshell-rimmed 
spectacles, stepped softly in. 

‘* Well, Doc,’’ he whispered, leaning over the 
attendant, ‘‘ how’s he comin’ on? ”’ 

The doctor’s face was beaming. 

** Wine. Couldn’t be better. Just now, after 
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the last saline infusion, he regained conscious- | 
ness for a minute or two, and asked a couple of 
questions. It’s his constitution that’s doing it.’’ 

‘‘ Constitution nothing,’’ was the rejoinder, 
‘‘it’s your skill and hard work. I wouldn’t 
have risked thirty cents on his chances when 
we hauled him aboard. Why, there didn’t seem 
a drop of blood left in him, and that cut in his 
side was as deep and black as a well. You 
didn’t get his name, I suppose? ”’ 

‘* No, I didn’t. There’s time enough for 
that.’’ 

‘‘T’m not so sure. We ought to get word to 
Palm Beach that we picked him up. His friends 
there must be mighty anxious, before this. I’m 
not sure we did right by carrying him off the 
way we did. It looks like kidnappin’. He may 
raise the devil with us for it.’’ 

The doctor gave a little, short, quiet laugh. 

‘“ If he does, he’s an ingrate,’’ was his com- 
ment. ‘‘ He couldn’t have stood a transfer 
ashore and to the hospital. He’d have died as 
sure as shooting.’’ 

‘‘ That’s true enough. But we ought to have 
laid off there and sent in the gig to say we had 
him, whoever he is. Instead of which we’ve 
carried him two hundred and fifty miles away. 
I can’t see what we were thinkin’ of.’’ 

‘* T can,’’ was the doctor’s emphatic response. 
‘* We were thinking of saving his life, and noth- 
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ing else. And that was enough to think of, 
seeing the shape he was in. Besides, we never 
counted on our wireless getting out of com- 
mission, just at the time we wanted most to 
use it.”’ 

““ Nor on the telegraph office at Nassau being 
closed at eight o’clock in the evening,’’ the yacht 
owner added. ‘‘ By the way,’’ he went on, 
‘‘ how much longer are you going to sit up? 
Can’t one of the stewards take your place? ”’ 

‘‘ Well, I guess not. He’s to have another 
infusion in half an hour; and a few more before 
daylight. I’m going to stick, Remmy, until I 
know it’s perfectly safe to leave him. It’s noth- 
ing new for me to go without a night’s 
sleep. What have you been doing? Poker 
again? ’’ 

‘“Yes. The game just ended. Mother and 
the girls have been waiting to know that he’s 
better. I trimmed ’em for eighty-seven cents 
this time.’’ 

‘<< To him that hath shall be given,’’’ the 
doctor quoted, with a laugh. And Remmick 
smiled behind his glasses. 

‘‘T’ve certainly got the devil’s own luck, 
lately,’? he agreed. He was about to say 
‘* good-night,’? when another question pre- 
sented itself. ‘‘ You don’t remember ever 
seein’ this fellow before, do you, Doc? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I think I do,’’ was the answer. ‘‘I 
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think he was in the Beach Club, the other night, 
when I was there. But I’m not sure.’’ 

‘* He’s a swell, all right, ain’t he? ’’ 

‘Well, he looks it. And that seal ring with 
the coat-of-arms on it rather carries out the 
idea. His swimming togs were all right too. 
All wool and a yard wide, and a Paris trade 
mark on the tab.’’ 

‘* He ought to pay you well, Doc,’’?’ Remmick 
concluded. ‘‘ It was the luckiest thing ever hap- 
pened to him, I guess, that you were aboard this 
ship.’’ 

“‘T haven’t been thinking about pay,’’ Doc- 
tor O’Farreil flung back, as the ex-drug clerk 
went out, closing the door behind him. 

The reward the young physician and surgeon 
had been thinking about came shortly after day- 
break, when his patient awoke refreshed, and 
his pulse and temperature indicated a marked 
advance toward the normal. 

‘‘ You’re a wonder,’’ he said, as he dipped 
the clinical thermometer in water, and dried it 
on a clean towel. ‘‘ You’re out of danger, now, 
and in a week or so ought to be as good as ever 
you were. But you’ve still got to go slow. We 
don’t want that cut in the ribs to break loose 
again. And now, if you don’t mind, you might 
give us your name, and let us know whom to 
wire the good news to.”’ ' 

The injured man, still ghastly pale and wo- 
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fully peaked, said: ‘‘ My name is Alan—Hal- 
bert Fosdyck Alan, of New York. If you’d 
write a telegram at my dictation, I’d be more 
than ever obliged to you.”’ 

O’Farrell came to his side with a pad of 
paper, and waited with poised pencil. 

‘* Address it to Princess von Arneth, Royal 
Poinciana, Palm Beach,’’ Alan directed, slowly. 
‘‘ Say: Had an accident in surf. Picked up by 
yacht—— What’s the name of this craft? ’”’ 

The doctor told him; and he went on: 

“‘ By yacht Gloria. Now at Nassau. Doing 
well. No danger.’’ 

‘< That all? ”’ 

Alan hesitated an instant. ‘‘ No,’’ he said, 
with a faint smile. ‘‘ Just three words more, 
and be careful about the spelling. I-s-l-e, Isle; 
o-f, of; V-i-e-w, View. Got that? ’’ 

“Yes. Isle of View.”’’ 

“< That’s right.’’ 

‘« Any other telegrams? ’’ 

‘“ No; thank you.”’ 

The doctor pressed a button, and to the stew- 
ard who answered the summons he said: 

‘‘ Have this taken ashore at once, and sent 
the minute that infernally slow telegraph office 
is open.’’ When the man had gone, he turned 
to Alan again: ‘‘ I’m curious to know how you 
got that cut,’’ he said. ‘‘ It was certainly a 
nasty one.’’ 
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‘* And I’m curious to know,’’ was the reply, 
‘““ how you people happened to see me, and get 
me on board.”’ 

‘*T’ll tell you that,’’ answered the doctor. 
‘* You see we expected to sail for Nassau the 
night before; but something or other delayed 
us; and we didn’t get started until after sun-up, 
yesterday morning. It was pretty foggy, as you 
probably remember. And after we had the 
anchor up, we began creeping along at half- 
speed. It wasn’t five minutes after we got 
under way, when the for’ard lookout shouted 
about something in the water over the port bow. 
The fog had lifted for a moment, and we cer- 
tainly saw a disturbance going on. The sea 
seemed to be churned for a space of a dozen 
feet or more. Our first thought was sharks. 
The engines were stopped, and a boat manned 
and dropped, almost before you could think. 
Everybody was on deck, watching; and just as 
the boat drew near, I saw a man’s bare arm 
flung out clear of the water. Those in the boat 
saw it too, and the next minute they were on 
the spot. They say the water was red with 
blood all around them; but the arm had gone 
under again. But presently Hankins, the sec- 
ond officer—he was in command—saw your 
head bob up, right at the side of the boat, and 
he snatched you by the hair, and with a little 
help dragged you in. And you were about as 
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near a dead man as ever had a spark of life 
in him.”’ 

Alan nodded, as if to say he had no doubt 
of it, and O’Farrell continued: ‘‘ We still 
thought it was sharks, and I rather looked to 
see one of your legs snapped off clean. But 
you were whole, except for a most nasty cut 
in the side, between the fifth and sixth ribs. 
And how you could have got it out there—as 
clean a cut as any knife blade ever gave—has 
been puzzling me from that moment to this.’’ 

‘‘ Tt was a knife blade,’’ Alan told him, with 
a grim attempt ata smile. ‘‘ As long and sharp 
and villainous a knife blade as you’d care to 
see.”’ 

‘‘ My God! ’’ exclaimed the doctor. ‘‘ You 
mean you were attacked, there in the ocean, 
by a man with a knife? ’’ 

‘¢ By a devil, I think,’’ Alan corrected. ‘‘ A 
big, black devil, with arms like a gorilla, and 
a face so fiendishly hideous, there is nothing 
in the animal world low enough to compare 
itt. 

‘¢ But what became of the thing? ’’ 

‘‘God only knows. I think it must have 
thrown itself on its own weapon.’’ And he 
told all he could remember or had strength to 
tell of the encounter, and how it ended. 

It was not until, in sudden realization of the 
magnitude of his obligation, he began to try 
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to express, in feeble inadequacy, his gratitude, 
that young O’Farrell discovered he was 
pretty tired and required an hour or two of 
sleep. 

‘‘ There, there,’’ he said, in modest rebuke; 
‘* T’d rather you cut that out. It’s a great sat- 
isfaction to me to have pulled you through. I’ll 
send a steward in to look after you, and as soon 
as Remmy’s about—I mean Mr. Remmick—he’ll 
come in and chat with you for a while, if you 
feel like chatting.’’ 

Barring a most galling weakness and lan- 
guor, due to his great loss of blood, Alan was 
now suffering no ill effects from his well-nigh 
tragic experience. His appetite, fortunately, 
was excellent, and by Doctor O’Farrell’s or- 
ders he was served with the most nourishing 
and strength-building bill of fare, including a 
not at all bad Burgundy for the sake of its 
blood-making properties. 

That afternoon they got him up, and carried 
him out on deck, where, sitting, rug-wrapped, 
in spite of the torrid sunshine, one after an- 
other of the yacht’s company was presented to 
him. 

Remmick had paid him a brief visit in the 
stateroom; but he came again, now, and sat 
down in a steamer chair beside him. 

‘‘T just heard, Mr. Alan,’’ he said, without 
any apology for so hearing, ‘‘ that you tele- 
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graphed the Princess von Arneth. She’s a 
friend of yours, eh? ”’ 

“‘ Why, yes,’’ Alan answered, as if he re- 
garded the fact as speaking for itself. ‘‘ Do 
you happen to know her? ’’ he added. 

‘¢ Only in a business way. I bought her Sev- 
enty-second Street house from her.’’ 

‘< O, L see.’ 

‘‘ Yes; took it complete, with all its furniture 
and fittings. It’s got an elevator in it. One of 
them automatic ones.’’ 

‘‘ You don’t tell me! ’’ returned Alan, mildly 
amused. 

‘Yes; and some of the walls are done in 
tapestry. But I needn’t tell you, need I? I 
suppose you’ve been in it often enough,’’ and 
he chuckled, suggestively. 

‘““ As a matter of fact, I haven’t,’’ he was 
informed. ‘‘ Tell me some more about it.’’ 

‘‘ There was a library full of books went 
with it. But when I came to look them over, 
I found most of ’em were in foreign languages. 
So they weren’t much use to me. I don’t know 
any foreign language, except Latin. So I had 
a lot of ’em carted down to the dock, and put 
aboard this yacht of mine. They make a good 
show in the library here; and that’s about all 
books are, fit for on board a yacht anyhow.”’ 

‘* You’re not fond of reading, then, Mr. Rem- 
mick? ’’ 
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““O, yes; when I’ve got nothin’ better to do. 
But we always have plenty of amusement on 
the Gloria. We’ve got shuffleboard here on 
deck; and there’s a pianola and a talkin’ ma- 
chine, with five-hundred dollars’ worth of rec- 
ords in the saloon. Besides that, we play poker 
a lot; and pinochle, too. Mother’s awful fond 
of pinochle.’’ 

‘* Ah!’’? exclaimed Alan. ‘‘ You have your 
mother with you? ”’ 

‘Yes. Her and the girls. That’s how Doe 
O’Farrell happened to be along. Mother was 
afraid to come without he come, too. She suf- 
fers a lot from asthma; and never knows just 
when a spell is goin’ to strike her. Doc’s just 
about the right thing when it comes to treatin’ 
mother in one of them spells.’’ 

“‘ He seems to be just about the right thing 
in other ways,’’ Alan hastened to add. ‘‘ I feel 
I owe my life to Doctor O’Farrell.’’ 

“« His charges ain’t big, either,’’ Remmick as- 
sured him. ‘‘ He only costs me a hundred a 
month, for this trip. But then, of course, we’re 
old friends. His office is just around the corner 
from the store where—from my place of busi- 
ness,’’ he corrected, with a faint flush of em- 
barrassment. 

‘¢ Maybe you’d let me see some of the books 
you bought from the Princess,’’ Alan cut in, 
pretending not to have noticed. 
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‘¢ Sure,’? came the quick response. ‘‘ I’ll 
have one of my stewards bring you up an arm- 
ful. Then you’ll excuse me, won’t you? I’m 
goin’ to take mother and the girls ashore for 
a while. I want you to meet ’em though, before 
they go.”’ 

‘¢ T shall be delighted,’’ Alan told him. 

Remmick’s mother and his two sisters, and 
the steward with the armful of books, all ar- 
rived at about the same time. The old lady 
was a comfortable, plain-looking person, with 
a motherly smile and an amplitude of bosom; 
and the girls looked as if they were in training 
to grow into the same pattern. Like the son 
and brother they all wore round-lensed spec- 
tacles, with tortoiseshell rims. 

In somewhat commonplace phrases each of- 
fered him their sympathy, and expressed their 
delight at having him for a fellow-passenger 
on the Gloria. But as they were taking their 
leave, the younger girl, who was the prettier 
of the two, if such a word as pretty could be 
applied to them, hung back a little. 

She took a step closer to Alan, and leaning 
the least bit towards him, said: 

~**T was up when the steward went ashore 
with your telegram; and I read it. We were 
all puzzled over what that ‘Isle of View’ 
meant. But I was the only one that made it 
out.’’ And with that she ran away after the 
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others, before Alan had a chance to tell her 
that he regarded her as very clever. More 
clever than well-bred, he should like to have 
said. 

‘“T might just as well have written it: ‘I 
love you,’ without the attempt to veil it, so far 
as this ship’s company is concerned,’’ he added 
to himself, and picked up one of the Princess’s 
books, which were piled on a chair beside him. 

It happened to be Sudermann’s ‘‘ Das Hohe 
Lied,’’ in the original German. He opened it, 
without special design or interest, and came 
upon the half of a visiting card, dividing the 
leaves. The bit bore a line of writing, in a 
small foreign hand; and almost before he was 
conscious of what he was doing, the words upon 
it were his. 

Dr. J. Quentin Pardo, Tel. 58011 Columbus. 

Eagerly curious, he turned the bit of card 
over, and read in engraved script: ‘‘an Kadtk.”’ 
It was a portion of one of Julian Kadik’s 
cartes de visite. 
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Tue finding of Doctor Pardo’s name and 
telephone number in a book that had belonged 
to the Princess gripped Alan for the moment 
in a species of dumb amazement. 

With the little piece of Bristol board held 
uncertainly in his feeble fingers, he sat for 
some minutes gazing out across the sparkling 
waters of the harbor, over which the Gloria’s 
gig, with stars and stripes flying, was heading 
for a landing stage. 

He was not sure that the small, foreign-ap- 
pearing penmanship was Valda’s, for he had 
never before seen any of her handwriting. It 
might, of course, be Julian’s. But it was in 
her book, and she and her brother had, he knew, 
moved from the Seventy-second Street house 
several days prior to his meeting them at the 
opera. 

And on that night she not only assured him 
that she had never met Doctor Pardo, but en- 
deavored to convince him that the name was a 
wholly unfamiliar one by several times miscall- 
ing it. 
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There came back to him now, too, that never 
very well explained prostration and momentary 
loss of consciousness coincident with Doctor 
Pardo’s appearance. He had failed to connect 
them at the time; the more so in that she had 
denied having seen him or having heard Harden 
pronounce his name. But now, in view of this 
bit of writing, the suspicion was forced upon 
him that what he had so ecredulously accepted 
as truth was really nothing short of studied 
dissemblance. 

And there recurred to him, as well, his orig- 
inal fancy that the woman so rapturously de- 
scribed by the doctor in the foyer and the beau- 
tiful creature in the box were identical, one 
and the same; that in Van Cleave’s story of the 
doctor’s visits to Valda there was perhaps some 
truth. 

Indeed Pardo’s sudden flight from the box, 
and his inaccessibility when called upon, seemed 
to him confirmatory evidence of the truth of 
the assumption. 

Alan returned the German copy of ‘‘ The 
Song of Songs ’”’ to the pile of books on the 
deck chair, without looking at it further; but 
the piece of card he thrust into the pocket of 
the borrowed smoking jacket he was wearing. 

Providing his premises were correct,—and 
that they were, he was reasonably well assured, 
—what then was the conclusion? Why did the 
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Princess evince so much emotion at the sight 
of Doctor Pardo? Why did she go to such 
extremes to indicate her ignorance of him? 
And why did he, after expressing his unbounded 
admiration for her, make so determined, and yet 
so shallow, a pretense of not knowing her? 

It was with these questions that Halbert Alan 
engaged himself for the better part of the after- 
noon; while the sun shone gratefully upon him, 
warming his well-nigh bloodless body, and spur- 
ring his splendid powers of recuperation to new 
life. And yet he engaged himself to small pur- 
pose. He fancied many explanations, but he 
came very far from hitting upon the right one. 

Doctor O’Farrell came to him, at intervals, 
with tonics and a cheery word or two, but re- 
frained from pestering him with questions, 
though the brief description Alan had given of 
his encounter with the negro had only served to 
stir his curiosity. 

Alan, himself, had long ago decided that the 
attack was made by the creature to whom he had 
been pointed out, and who was evidently en- 
gaged for the work by the all-too-mad Julian 
Kadik. Whether he had been killed or not, he 
of course did not know. Without a qualm he 
would have destroyed him, had he possessed the 
power; but he had lacked the strength for a 
knife thrust. Chance however, it seemed, had 
done what he couldn’t. The blade, in some way, 
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while still in the fiend’s grip, had gashed him 
murderously; but whether fatally or not, he 
could only surmise. 

The next day, however, brought him the an- 
swer to this and to another question at the 
same time. He was back in his deck chair 
again, in the sunshine, when the younger Rem- 
mick girl—she who had deciphered his cryptic 
message—came to him with a letter bearing the 
Palm Beach postmark. 

‘¢ There,’’ she said, with a grin, ‘‘ that ought 
to make you feel good. I’m just sure it is from 
your Princess.’’ 

Alan thanked her, but delayed opening her 
gift until she had gone. As it was, the address 
held an interest in itself; for the chirography 
was, as he expected, practically identical in 
character with that on the carte de visite. 

And when finally he spread out the inclosure 
before him the evidence there was more than 
ever confirmatory. It required no handwriting 
expert to determine who had jotted down Doc- 
tor Pardo’s name and telephone number. 

The letter was not nearly as long as Alan 
would have liked; but from its opening ‘‘ You 
poor, dear man! ”’ to its final ‘‘ Forever your 
loving and devoted Valda,’’ it was indeed very 
precious; for his infatuation for the woman 
never burned more hotly than now, in this mo- 
ment of his weakness and enforced separation. 
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And this new mystery concerning her had 
served only further to whet his interest, if in 
a way it aroused his jealousy. 

She began by telling him of the joy his tele- 
gram had brought her; of her sleepless night 
of anxiety, of her day of search, of her hopeless 
despair, and of her horror at learning that the 
body of a hideous black giant, with an awful 
knife wound in the abdomen, had been washed 
ashore, about one o’clock in the morning. 

He paused here, for a minute, to read over 
again what she wrote concerning it: 


From the time the tide turned to come in [ was the way she put 
it], they had the beach patrolled. O, my dear, to think of it! 
Men walking up and down, up and down, looking for what? 
You, dear; you, dead, and stark and stiff, rolling in that cruel, 
cruel flood. Leon and Fred and Mr. Hoffman went down, some- 
time after midnight, and were there when something appeared, 
showing horridly black against the white foam of the surf. O, I 
should have died, had I been there! 

But it was not you, the Saints be ever praised! But the body of 
a great, hideous, black giant, that had been almost disemboweled, 
by an awful knife wound in the abdomen. 

They did not tell me of it until morning, until after your dear 
telegram had set my heart beating again and dried my tears. At 
first I thought that maybe this terrible man had been sent out to 
kill you, by Julian Kadik, and that you had got the better of him. 
But he has been identified, and they say he was deaf and dumb. 
So, you see, dear, if he was a deaf man, he could not very well be 
the man Julian pointed you out to. For you heard Julian speak 
to him, didn’t you? 

So I am sure from that, now, that it was not the man I thought. 
This fellow, they say, worked at the Alligator Farm, near here; 
and often swam out after sharks, carrying a knife between his 
teeth. 
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Alan smiled wanly. So that was it. He had 
been mistaken under the spell of the mist for a 
blue shark, and nearly done for, in consequence. 
It would take a good deal of convincing to bring 
him to that way of thinking. 

Valda wouldn’t think so either when she 
learned what had happened to him. Until he 
could see her again, however, it would be just 
as well to leave her in ignorance. And then, 
suddenly, he thought of the newspaper corre- 
spondent who had come out to the yacht, the 
previous evening, got his story, and wired it to 
Palm Beach as well as a hundred other places. 
So she must know already. But he had been 
careful to avoid hinting at any motive. He 
would under no circumstances drag her name 
into the matter. 

And he must give Kadik no hint that he sus- 
pected his hand in the affair, until he had made 
very sure. Then he would manage the Count 
himself, in a way that would dispense with all 
hated publicity. 

He was by no means convinced by Valda’s 
argument that it was not this conscienceless 
black that Kadik had stood with in the shadows, 
and urged to take a ‘‘ good look.’’ Dumb he 
might be, but in a moment of excitement, a half- 
drunken man might very easily overlook this 
fact, and accompany his gestures with spoken 
words. 
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He was still musing over the letter and the 
questions it had raised, when Arnold Remmick 
dropped into the chair beside him. 

‘¢ Well,’’ he greeted, jovially, ‘‘ how are you 
getting along? Feelin’ stronger? You look 
better. You are better, eh? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, much better,’’ Alan told him, with 
added thanks. 

‘¢That’s good. I was just thinkin’. You see 
I got a letter here this mornin’ about business, 
and it’s goin’ to cut my cruise pretty short. We 
expected to go on to Cuba, in a day or so, but, 
instead of that, we’ve got to hustle back to 
little old New York.”’ 

‘‘ That’s too bad,’’ Alan commented. ‘‘ When 
do you think you’ll start? I’m able to go 
ashore, now, all right. I was about to propose 
it, myself. I’ve been imposing on your hos- 
pitality long enough.’’ 

Remmick lifted a restraining hand. ‘‘ Now 
you stop talkin’ like that,’’ he said. ‘‘ We’ve 
been glad to have you. We’d like you to stay 
right along, and go back to town with us. To 
tell you the truth, Doc says that you ought to. 
He says the run up by sea would do more to 
put new life in you than anything else. I wish 
you’d do it, Mr. Alan.’’ 

‘* It’s awfully good of you,’’ was the reply, 
‘‘ but you see all my things are over at the 
Beach; and I have friends there, who are rather 
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anxious about me. So with many thanks to you 
for all you’ve done for me, I fear I’ll have to 
Say no.”’ 

‘¢ Well, then, if you won’t you won’t, I sup- 
pose. But you know you’re welcome, don’t 
you? I[’ll tell you what we’ll do. We’ll up 
anchor to-night, about eleven, and that’ll put 
us off the Palm Beach pier to-morrow morning, 
at about eight. We’ll see you safe ashore, and 
then we’ll clear away for home.’’ 

Just as Remmick was about to go off, Alan 
detained him. 

‘‘T was wondering,’’ he said, with a smile 
into which he threw all his powers of ingratia- 
tion, ‘‘ if your good mother could manage to 
spare me Doctor O’Farrell for a little while. 
I’ve got rather to depend on him this last day 
or two; and Ii’d like to keep him by me until 
I’m a little more fit.’’ 

The Gloria’s owner hesitated for just a mo- 
ment, looking down at his pipe-clayed shoes. ; 
‘‘ Why, I guess mother wouldn’t mind,’’ he 
said, at last, ‘‘ but I don’t know about Jess. 
She’s rather sweet on the Doc, you know. But 
then, she likes you too. She thinks you’re so 
clever, with your ‘ Isle of View ’ messages, and 
that kind of thing. If Jess says you can have 

him, it’ll be all right.’’ 

‘¢ Send her to me, will you? ’’ Alan asked. 

She came a little later; and before she went 
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away again, the matter was arranged. Indeed 
there were few things that she controlled which 
she wouldn’t have made his for the asking, after 
five minutes of his seductive conversation. 

And so it came about that on the following 
morning, accompanied by O’Farrell, Alan found 
himself back in his rooms at the Poinciana, 
where throughout the forenoon he held a rather 
largely-attended, informal reception. 

Valda and the Prince came together, which 
fact and the presence of Doctor O’Farrell as 
well, made other than a conventional greeting 
between the Princess and her lover impossible. 
For the same reason Alan was compelled to 
defer the discussion of more than one matter 
that engaged him until a later and more pro- 
pitious occasion. 

Valda told him, with a full return now of her 
usual spirited enthusiasm, of a dance they had 
attended the previous night at Runyon’s Island. 

‘‘ If you only could have been there! ’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ It was such fun. The Professor 
had a colored orchestra that sang in time with 
the dance music. Fancy how odd it sounded. 
And then there were all those funny new dances 
—the Turkey Trot, and the Bunny Hug, and a 
lot with other funny names. And he had, O, so 
many men dressed up as Seminole Indians, with 
bows and arrows, and war clubs. He said they 
were there to protect the jewels of the ladies. 
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He wasn’t going to have anything such as oc- 
curred at the Hoffman dinner. And, O, what 
do you think? One of his house guests, a Mrs. 
Emmerson, she loses such a magnificent 
pendant. One great big, tabular emerald, sur- 
rounded by two rows of splendid diamonds. It 
must have cost all of fifty thousand dollars. I 
felt so sorry for her. Still, it was funny. 
Maybe one of his Indians took it.’’ 

‘They never got the Hoffman thief, I sup- 
pose? ’’ Alan inquired. ‘‘ Not yet, I mean. It 
seems ages since then.’’ 

‘“ No,’’ answered the Prince. ‘‘ But they ar- 
rested the man that robbed the villas. It was a 
—what you call nigger.’’ 

““T see. But he could hardly have been the 
person that used the scissors on Miss Hoffman 
and Mrs. Jansen. By the way, was this pendant — 
last night cut away in the same fashion? ’’ 

‘« Yes,’’ the Princess answered. ‘‘ Just the 
same. It was cut from the most beautiful emer- 
ald and diamond necklace I think I ever saw.”’ 

‘¢ And they have still no suspicion who this 
mysterious snipper is? ”’ 

“‘ Not that I know.”’ 

‘¢ Were many of the same persons there last 
night that were at the Hoffmans’? ”’ 

‘¢ They were nearly all there, I think.’’ 

‘¢Phey probably had some of the same 
waiters too? ”’ 
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““ Probably.”’ 

‘‘ Mrs. Jansen was there, I suppose? ’’ 

66 O, yes.” 

‘¢ And Mrs. Montoon? ’’ 

66 Yes;”’ 

‘¢ And Harden, of course? ”’ 

‘« Of course.”’ 

‘¢ And the Count? ”’ 

‘< Julian? Yes, Julian was there. And what 
do you think? He was sober and repentant. 
- He apologized to me and to Leon.’’ 

Alan smiled, but made no comment. 

After luncheon, Doctor O’Farrell got his pa- 
tient downstairs, and out on the sunny side of 
the piazza. And there, after a little, Valda, 
with an ample, lace-trimmed parasol to protect 
her complexion, joined him. 

But now he was in no mood to talk of Kadik 
and her demonstration of his innocence. He 
was in no mood, indeed, to talk of anything 
more rational than his extravagant passion for 
her; his blind, perfervid adoration. Three 
whole days had elapsed since seeing her, and 
his eyes had come back ravenous for her 
beauty; his ears for her voice, and his arms 
for the yielding warmth of her shapely, perfect 
body. 

Invalid, as he now was, seclusion was denied 
them, so that the best he could hope for, for 
a little while, would be to have her sit thus 
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near him, while his eyes drank themselves 
drunken with her loveliness, and his ears 
thrilled with the vibrant music of her words. 

Now and then they stole a close hand-clasp 
which set his senses swooning; but, for all the 
passing world knew, they might have been, sit- 
ting there with at least. two feet of open space 
between them, the most conventional of casual 
acquaintances. 

Their conversation, therefore, was for the 
most part too light even to stand the test of 
record. Kyes spoke to eyes, and color answered 
to color. Until, finally, something—a chance 
word, a misunderstood expression—flashed back 
to the man some faint echo of that other day’s 
brooding on the deck of the Gloria, and with 
quick impulse, without halting to consider, his 
hand went to an inside breast pocket, and found 
there the little scrap of Bristol board that he 
had taken such pains to transfer from the bor- 
rowed smoking jacket he had worn on that other 
day. 

‘‘ Valda, darling,’’ he said, ‘‘ we are not go- 
ing to have any secrets from each other, are 
we? ’’ 

For an instant her face, which had been shin- 
ing, showed the faint shadow of a cloud. And 
then, just as abruptly, it brightened again. 

‘‘ Secrets from each other,’’ she repeated, 
with a smile. ‘‘ No, no indeed, dear. You and 
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I shall never have a secret. Not the very, very 
little bit of a secret.”’ 

‘‘T was sure you would feel that way,’’ he 
pursued, turning the bit of card over in his 
fingers. ‘‘ We want to make each other happy 
in every way possible, don’t we? That is part 
of my idea of what true love should be like. 
But you wouldn’t be happy, no matter how 
much I said I loved you, or how many beautiful 
things I gave you, if you knew that all the time 
I was keeping something from you; something 
that you thought you ought to know? ’’ 

His tone had grown grave, and he was bend- 
ing forward, now, too, with a rather serious 
look in his eyes. And of a sudden she took 
alarm. He was going to ask her something— 
something that he had heard. Perhaps that 
man Remmick who bought her house had told 
him. 

‘‘ You haven’t answered me,’’ he urged. 

‘* T should trust you to tell me,’’ she said. 

‘‘ But suppose I didn’t tell you. Suppose 
even that I had pretended not to know anything 
about it. And then suppose you should find out 
that I did know, all the time, and had tried 
to deceive you.. That would hurt you a great 
deal, wouldn’t it? ’’ 

‘* Tf you deceived me,’’ she said, ‘‘ about any- 
thing worth while, I should not like it, of course. 
But if it was about something that was really 
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none of my business, then, my dear, I think I 
could not blame you so very much.’’ 

‘‘ But if it was something that you thought 
you ought to know? ’’ he repeated. 

‘< Ah, but you might not think so. You might 
feel that for my peace of mind it would be 
better not.’’ 

He ceased to argue. It was all too evident 
that she was trying to open a door for her own 
escape. Abruptly he stretched out his hand with 
the piece of card. 

‘‘T thought you had never heard of Doctor 
Pardo until I mentioned his name to you,’’ he 
said, quietly, his eyes fixed upon her face. 

It was wonderful how she commanded herself. 
For once, having been warned against the un- 
known, her self-control was consummate. 
There was no sudden fading of color this time; 
no unseemly agitation. On the contrary she 
conjured a smile. Only, for the briefest instant, 
her full, blue-veined lids fluttered, and her very 
red lips twitched, hardly perceptibly, at one 
corner. 

Very calmly, without a suggestion of sur- 
prise or embarrassment in her manner, she ac- 
cepted the card and glanced at the few written 
words. 

“‘ Well? ’’ she said, questioningly. 

‘* Isn’t that your writing? ”’ 

‘¢ Certainly not, my dear.’’ She turned the 
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ecard over. ‘‘Ah! J thought so. It is 
Julian’s.”’ 

‘“ Tt is like yours.”’ 

‘¢Q, not at all! Not one little bit,’’ she an- 
swered. 

‘“ Tt was in a book of yours.”’ 

‘‘ Tt may have been. Where did you get it? ”’ 

He told her. 

‘‘ That is not strange,’’ she replied with su- 
preme nonchalance. ‘‘ Julian was often at the 
house. Besides, he had a habit of borrowing 
my books.’’ And she began tearing the thing 
he had so treasured into tiny pieces. 

It is so easy to believe what we wish to! In 
spite of that brief flutter of her eyelids, that 
tiny nervous twitch at her lips’ corner, Alan 
was happily reassured. Here, too, probably, 
was the foundation for Van Cleave’s rumor of 
midnight visits by Doctor Pardo. For some 
reason or other, he had been called there by 
Julian Kadik unknown to Valda. And might it 
not have been the young Count’s presence in the 
opera box, and not hers at all, which caused the 
doctor’s hurried departure? And so he asked: 

‘“ Do you know whether this Doctor Pardo 
ever came to your house, late at night, to see 
Kadik? ’’ 

For this question she was utterly unprepared. 
Her heart seemed to jump into her throat, and 
then sink, leaden, to her waist-line. To hide 
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her fright she turned her face away, and chance 
aided her. At that instant a strange, roaring 
sound came from the direction of the lake, and 
she saw people springing to their feet and run- 
ning to the edge of the piazza. Those below, 
too, were turning their gaze skyward. 

‘‘ It is Brookins and his hydro-aeroplane,’’ 
she said, leaning across the railing and looking 
up like the rest. 

Alan got just a glimpse of the birdman and 
his odd vehicle. But there was something else 
that caught his attention and held it. At the 
joining of Valda’s chin and throat he noticed, 
for the first time, a scar. It was thin, about 
two inches long, and pink enough to be com- 
paratively new. 

When she turned to him again, her com- 
posure was perfect. 

‘* You haven’t answered me,’’ he reminded 
her. 

‘‘T hardly understood,’’ she returned, with 
a smile that disarmed suspicion; and Alan re- 
peated his question. 

‘« Tt is possible, of course,’’ was her answer. 
‘¢ Julian used almost to live there. But why 
should he want your Doctor Pardo late at night? 
Isn’t that a very odd idea? ”’ 

Alan thought so himself. As for Valda, she 
was sure that the footman, who had seemed 
most trustworthy, had been talking. 
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THe official investigation concerning the 
death of the negro, who was known as “‘ Nero,’’ 
was postponed by the coroner until Alan should 
be sufficiently recovered to appear and give his 
testimony ; and in the meantime, despite O’Far- 
rell’s best skill, his progress was distressingly 
slow. ‘There were days, indeed, when he did 
not leave his room, and he was, of course, de- 
nied participation in the now incessant gaieties 
of the resort. 

Count Julian Kadik, if still at the Beach, 
managed to keep in the background. Alan, 
however, had fully determined, unless some ad- 
ditional evidence was forthcoming, to make no 
charge against him. Such testimony as he had 
to offer, no matter how well assured he himself 
was as to its relevancy, could, he realized, have 
little weight in court. But he longed most to 
get his strength back for the purpose of taxing 
him to his face with the cowardly conspiracy, 
and wreaking his own vengeance by force of 
arms and fists. 
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It was rumored that the youth had run down 
to Miami; and the mere fact that he had dis- 
appeared from the Poinciana, and no longer 
haunted the Beach Club, was taken by Alan as 
significant of the truth of his suspicions. 

At the end of a week, however, he made a 
sudden, brief, and, as it turned out, suggestive 
reappearance. Senator Wilmerding, of Cali- 
fornia, gave a ball at his lake-shore villa, and 
Count Julian was among the guests. 

Moreover, the jewel thefts, which had been an 
episode of about every large gathering since 
the beginning of the season, were here contin- 
ued, and with a new and somewhat sensationally 
daring feature. 

The affair was sumptuous to a degree. Con- 
tinued rivalry had made it so. The dinner- 
dance given by Midas Hoffman had been sur- 
passed in elaboration by the gathering on Run- 
yon’s Island; and now the Golden Gate senator 
strove to outdo all others, and did so. His new 
ballroom, built on concrete pillars out over the 
lake, of which this signalized the opening, was 
a superb thing of white and gold, with a floor 
space nearly as great, it seemed, as that of the 
old Madison Square Garden. Everybody in 
Palm Beach was there, and at least a hundred 
from other resorts up and down the east coast. 
Indeed, it might almost be said that Alan’s was 
about the only face missing. 
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For the event, which had been announced 
weeks in advance, many women had ordered 
special costumes from their home or foreign 
couturiéres; and every one of them, it appeared, 
from youngest débutante to oldest dowager, had 
bedecked herself with the richest gems her 
jewel-case afforded. 

Princess Valda von Arneth, whirling in the 
waltz beneath a myriad blazing electrics, 
seemed a shapely pillar of coruscant white fire. 
From tiara-crowned head to studded slipper 
buckles and heels, she was practically encrusted 
with diamonds. And she was but one of a 
thousand. 

It is to be doubted whether there was a per- 
son present who had not heard of the daring 
jewel thefts, and it would almost seem as if they 
had ‘agreed upon a combined defiance. Now 
and then, here and there, were to be heard 
observations on the subject, for the most part 
lightly spoken, reckless jests. 

‘‘T wonder if the Snapdragon’s scissors 
were specially sharpened for to-night? ’’ asked 
someone. And a figure was coined. The word 
in application to the jewel thief spread like a 
contagion. From that moment the depredator, 
whoever he was, was mentioned by no other 
term. 

‘¢ What a chance for the Snapdragon! ’’ cried 
this one. ‘‘ The Snapdragon’ll get you if you 
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don’t watch out!’’ warned another. ‘‘ How 
miserable it must make the Snapdragon to see 
this rajah’s ransom in precious stones and real- 
ize his limitations! ’’ was one more of the idly 
flung remarks. 

But the ball proceeded, and not a single loss 
was reported. Midnight came and went, and 
the fabulous store of gems seemed for once to 
be immune. Supper was served, and the guests 
rose from the tables with their diamonds intact. 

And then, once more, there was music in the 
great, brilliantly lighted ballroom. Quickly the 
floor became peopled again with the dancers. 
The fringe of chairs and the balcony boxes were 
occupied. The greatest event of the Palm 
Beach season was running to its close, bearing 
the label ‘‘ stupendous success,’’ and without a 
marring incident. 

Valda von Arneth, dancing with her host, 
the California senator, had reached the center 
of the floor, where the crush was greatest, when 
with thunderbolt suddenness the myriad lights 
went cold. In an instant that enormous room 
was black as Erebus. 

For a heart-beat there was dead silence. 
The music stopped. The revelers held their 
breath. Then, as abruptly as had come the 
darkness, there came panic. A woman 
screamed. The band broke blaringly and out 
of time into a march. Men shouted. Those 
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who had been dancing lost all sense of direc- 
tion. Everyone seemed seized with a mad de- 
sire to get out of doors, and none knew where in 
the pitch-darkness to find the exits. They were 
all pushing at cross-purposes. Men found 
women rushing into their arms; women were 
seized by men. 

‘¢ Lights! Lights! Give us lights! ’’ a hun- 
dred were crying at once, until it became a 
chorus. There were no lights. It was no 
mere blowing out of a fuse. Something must 
have happened to the dynamo, was the general 
thought. Servants had hurried away at once 
for lamps and candles from the main dwelling. 
But the ballroom was detached. Even if lamps 
and candles had been obtainable in abundance, 
it would have taken time to procure them. As 
it happened, lamps were unknown in the Wil- 
merding villa, and candles were few. 

Ten minutes elapsed before there came a 
solitary gleam, except that which was afforded 
by the contents of guests’ match-boxes and, 
patent cigar-lighters. And in that ten minutes 
there had been, indeed, a rich harvest for the 
whimsically styled Snapdragon. 

When at length the bedraggled and pillaged 
company had compassed the passage from ball- 
room to villa, and began to compare notes, the 
losses were soon found to be prodigious. 
Pendant jewels had suffered most. Pendants 
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from necklaces; pendants from bracelets, laval- 
liéres, were missing in abundance. Men’s 
shirt studs and jeweled waistcoat buttons came 
next in order. More than one necklace was 
taken entire. A woman who had tripped and 
fallen to her knees found one of the largest 
diamonds missing from her tiara. 

‘* No one person could have done this,’’ was 
the general verdict. ‘‘ The Snapdragon is 
either multipawed or plural.’’ 

And when an investigation of the extin- 
guished lights had been made, and it was found 
that the wires: had been cut outside the build- 
ing, the fact was established that at least the 
Snapdragon must have had a confederate. 

As for Princess Valda von Arneth, she suf- 
fered with the rest. From the edge of her 
corsage she had lost a diamond coronet of 
good-sized stones that could not be replaced 
under ten thousand dollars. 
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Atrgeapy Mrs. Montoon had leased an apart- 
ment in Washington for the spring season, 
and she invited Valda and the Prince to be her 
guests there as long as they chose to stay. She 
invited Alan, too; but he very politely declined 
the honor. He promised, however, to give him- 
self the pleasure of calling in the very near 
future. He would, indeed, have gone North 
on the same train had it not been that he hoped 
to wreak his vengeance on Julian Kadik while 
the Count was still in Florida, and the coroner’s 
inquest was yet a week distant. 

But Julian Kadik, had he but known it, was 
already gone. On the night following the Wil- 
merding ball he bade good-by to Florida, reach- 
ing the national capital before the others. 

Nor was the inquest worth the waiting for. 
After all, it proved a most perfunctory affair. 
The evidence went to show that the black was 
not only of the worthless type, but a dangerous 
scapegrace, and a menace even to his own 
people. 

This final week in the South had served to 
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put the finishing touch to Alan’s physical re- 
habilitation, and he started on his return jour- 
ney none the worse for his recent tragic en- 
counter. 

The apartment which Mrs. Montoon had 
taken in Washington was a large one, extrava- 
gantly furnished, and located not far from the 
White House, in the midst of ambassadorial 
residences. 

Harden, whose amatory campaign appeared 
to have prospered most satisfactorily, was her 
guest as well as the Von Arneths; and the 
four managed to draw around them a coterie 
which, if somewhat mixed from the social view- 
point, was apparently of one mind concerning 
the alluring charms of the Goddess of Chance. 

In a word, the plethoric-pursed widow, who 
at Palm Beach had appeared hardly to give the 
Beach Club a thought, established, here in the 
capital, to all intents and purposes, a little 
Beach Club of her own. 

But there, Alan, on the evening of his arrival 
for a deferred, but eagerly-longed-for visit to 
Valda, found several games, including a new 
and elegantly-equipped roulette table, in full 
swing. 

He should much have preferred, of course, to 
spend the time with the charming Princess 
alone; but he soon discovered that this desired 
privilege was to be denied him. There were 
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two drawing-rooms and a library in the apart- 
ment, but all three of these were occupied by 
the eager and enthusiastic players. 

About his welcome from his friends, how- 
ever, there was no fault to be found. He was 
received, indeed, with an excess of cordiality. 
The Princess, especially, who never looked 
lovelier, was more demonstrative than ever be- 
fore. She embraced him and kissed him, 
openly; fairly submerged him in thanks for his 
pearls, and promised him that she would sit 
beside him and give him luck while he played. 

‘‘T’m not sure that I care to play,’’ he told 
her; disappointment overcoming all reticence 
in the matter. ‘‘ I should rather just sit beside 
you and tell you how beautiful you are, and how 
I adore you.’’ 

‘¢ That would be very, very nice,’’ she laughed 
back. ‘‘ I know nothing I should like better. 
But, don’t you see, dear, this is Amy’s little 
party, and so we must not be selfish.’’ 

He was introduced to a score of persons, 
women and men, whose names he scarcely 
heard, and whose faces made no impression. 
He had eyes and ears for Valda only; and 
when, finally, she found places for them both, 
side by side, at the end of the roulette table, 
his brain was in a whirl at finding himself so 
near to her. 

From the professional dealer, who had been 
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hired for the occasion, he bought checks for her 
and for himself; and began a haphazard sort 
of play, altogether lacking in method. 

When she lost, he passed her checks for her 
next play; and when he happened to win, he 
added his winnings to the stacks before her. 

She was delighted, and clapped her hands 
every time the number of either proved for- 
tunate. Presently, however, the monotony of 
the thing began to pall on him. So far as he 
could roughly calculate, they were keeping 
about even. He was neither in nor out over 
fifty dollars. It seemed to him an egregious 
waste of precious time. 

And then, more for distraction than anything 
else, he let his gaze rove about the table, trust- 
ing to find some little fresh interest in the 
other players. And the first face that his eyes 
rested upon was that of Kadik. 

To discover him there was a complete, and 
by no means pleasant, surprise. If he had 
thought of him at all, it would have been as 
still at Palm Beach. But here he was, not a 
dozen feet distant; and the similarity of sit- 
uation—the green cloth, the numbered spaces 
lying between them, the rolling, clicking ball, 
the crowd of players—brought back all too 
vividly that other night, scarcely a month gone, 
and its horrid chain of succeeding events. 

He turned to Valda. 
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<“Do you wish to play longer? ’’ he asked. — 
‘¢ No tell the truth, the thing bores me. I never 
did care amazingly for roulette. Let us go and 
watch the bridge players.”’ 

But she was offended. ‘‘I am having, O, 
such fun,’’ she said, pouting as charmingly as 
only she could pout. ‘‘ It is not kind of you 
to take me away.’’ 

‘‘ My dear girl,’’ he replied, smiling, ‘‘ I 
shouldn’t think of taking you away, then. But 
you’ll excuse me, for a little while, won’t you? 
I’ll come back in just a minute.’’ And he stood 
up. 

She made no answer, but bent forward, 
keenly interested in the final plunge of the ball, 
which hung hesitant between two numbers. 
Alan turned away without waiting to see it 
drop; and walked through to the next room, 
where four tables were devoted to bridge, and 
one larger one to poker. 

The entire combination of circumstances had 
got distressingly on his nerves. He had been 
looking forward for weeks to this evening with 
Valda, picturing it in the most fondly intimate 
colors; and now they had come very near to 
quarreling before it was well begun. And this 
company that he found himself among! They 
were no merry idlers, playing for the joy of the 
game. They were serious, rapt, determined 
gamblers. With scarcely an exception, their 
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faces showed avarice, cupidity, rapacity even. 
And he very much doubted that he had timed his 
visit for an evening and a gathering that were 
exceptional. The whole atmosphere of the 
place and its people impressed him with the 
idea that these assemblages were of nightly 
occurrence. 

And then, to give the final touch to his dis- 
affection, he had discovered that Julian Kadik 
was present; Julian Kadik, who, but for lack of 
evidence to fix the plot upon him, would now 
be under indictment for conspiring to take his 
life. 

To breathe the same air with this man 
seemed almost unbearable. Several times he 
was tempted to make some excuse to Valda and 
Mrs. Montoon—to feign a sudden weakness due 
to his recent injury—and thus make his escape. 
But the lure of the woman held him. Even to 
be near her was compensation sufficient to out- 
weigh the general disgust and repugnance that 
obsessed him. 

An hour dragged itself by, during which he 
had twice returned to the table, for a few words 
with the Princess, rather than to play. But 
for most of the time he had wandered restlessly 
from room to room, smoking cigarette after 
cigarette, and accepting more than one glass of 
liquid refreshment from the ever-moving 
waiters with their inevitable clinking trays. 
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He was on his way back to Valda for the 
third time, when he was overtaken by Harden, 
in the passage. The Englishman laid a sym- 
pathetic hand on his shoulder. 

‘¢ It’s too bad, old chap,’’ he said, under- 
standingly. ‘‘ I feel for you. You wanted to 
have the Princess a little to yourself to-night, 
of course; and it hasn’t worked us mene But 
you'll get your chance to-morrow.’ 

Alan accepted the expression as well meant. 

“< O, it’s all right,’’ he said, cordially. ‘‘ She 
seems to be enjoying herself, so I suppose I 
shouldn’t be selfish.’’ 

‘“T know,’’ Harden pursued; ‘‘ you haven’t 
quite got your nerve back yet. And I don’t 
wonder. A chap can’t go through your experi- 
ence, and not be a little nervously shaky for 
months after. Do you mind coming in my 
room for a little? You’ll find a comfortable 
chair there; and it’s away from the buzz and 
rattle of the ivories.’’ 

The suggestion seemed to offer just the com- 
promise between going and staying that Alan 
most desired. 

‘* But I don’t want to take you away from 
your game,”’ he offered, considerately. 

Harden laughed a little grimly. ‘‘ I can en- 
dure it for a little while,’’ was his reply. 

The bedchamber into which he led his com- 
panion was high-ceiled and spacious for an 
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apartment bedchamber, and more than com- 
fortably furnished. It was almost elegant. 

Alan dropped into the chair that Harden in- 
dicated; and the Englishman sat down opposite 
him, across the fireplace in which a log was 
paling from glowing ember to ashes. 

Their conversation for a time was devoted 
to generalities. They spoke of life in Wash- 
ington; drifted naturally enough to politics, 
to general financial conditions in America, and 
the usual baleful influence of a presidential 
year. 

‘« Of course all that sort of thing touches me 
at the farthest point,’’ said Harden, ‘‘ since 
my income comes from the other side. Being 
for the most part derived from British Consols 
it makes bally little difference how business 
goes here in the States, or there either, for that 
matter. But I’ll tell you the truth, old chap, 
what with devilish big expenses down there in 
Florida, and a run of extraordinary bad luck 
here at poker, I’m jolly well strapped, just 
about this time, and not a shilling coming be- 
fore April. Do you think you could help me 
out a bit? ’’ 

A ‘touch ’’ was about the last thing Alan 
had had in mind; and the suddenness of the 
request caught him totally unprepared. He 
really knew very little about Harden. There 
had been times when he suspected his hon- 
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esty; and Van Cleave’s assumed knowledge of 
him was not reassuring. 

‘I’m afraid that depends on what you call 
‘a pit,’ ’? he returned, quietly. ‘‘ Presidential 
year does affect me, in a way; and my expenses 
haven’t been light, recently, either.’’ 

‘¢ A thousand pounds, old chap, on my I. O. 
U., would help me out no end,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘¢ Five thousand dollars? That looks pretty 
big to me, just now. If you could manage for 
a while on about half—say, three thousand even, 
I might, perhaps my 

‘‘ Of course, my boy,’’ Harden agreed, af- 
fably. ‘‘I don’t want you to inconvenience 
yourself in the least.’’ 

‘*T don’t happen to have it with me,’’ Alan 
explained; ‘‘ and I left my check book at the 
hotel. But I’ll send it over to you in the morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘* It’s tremendously good of you. The morn- 
ing will do, capitally.’’ He stood up, apparently 
well satisfied with himself and what he had 
accomplished; and with his back to the fire- 
place, his feet spread, glanced about at his 
rather luxurious quarters. 

‘‘Amy’s doing me quite well here; eh, 
what? ”’ 

‘* Very well, indeed,’’ was Alan’s answer. 

He rose, too, and feeling himself justified by 
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this invitation, turned to inspect more closely 
some of the bric-a-brac, statuettes, and framed 
photographs with which the mantel shelf and 
the tops of pieces of furniture were ornamented. 

He was making a running comment on one 
bit and another that interested him, when, all 
at once, his eyes fell on a picture that for a 
long moment held him dumb. 

Harden observed his sudden absorption. 

“‘ Think you recognize it? ’’ he asked, lightly. 

‘Why, yes. I did think so, at first,’’ Alan 
answered, impelled to dissemblance by the im- 
portance of his discovery, and an effort to learn 
what he could of the photograph’s presence in 
this man’s room, without betraying his own 
knowledge. ‘‘ Who is it? ”’ 

The Englishman walked over and ord it up. 

‘Not a beautiful woman, exactly,’’ he dis- 
sected. ‘‘ But high-bred, eh? Let me tell you. 
Shall I give you the name or the story? As 
a gentleman IJ can’t give both.’’ 

There was no mistaking the implication of 
that announcement; and Alan put rein on him- 
self with an effort. 

‘¢The story, if it’s interesting,’’ he said, 
without looking at the questioner. 

‘¢ It’s not very novel,’’? Harden began, with 
a self-assurance that was galling. ‘‘ Just the 
old tale of a woman’s mad infatuation for a 
fellow almost a stranger. You see I met her 
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on one of the liners, and to my amazement she- 
fairly threw herself at my head.’’ 

The blood was singing in Alan’s ears. His 
finger nails were biting into his palms; but 
Harden, his eyes still on the pictured face of the 
woman of whom he was speaking, ran on: 

‘* You can fancy the end, old chap. For 
months I used to meet her by appointment. 
Sometimes in Boston; sometimes in Philadel- 
phia; sometimes in——”’ 

But he got no farther. Alan, with iron grip 
upon his shoulder flung him about, and the pic- 
ture went spinning across the room. 

‘‘Tiar! Blackguard!’’ the American was 
shouting, passionately. ‘‘ A purer woman 
never lived! ”’ 

And now his left hand was on the defamer’s 
throat, bending him backward, choking him till 
his face purpled, and his eyes started. 

Vainly Harden strove with both his hands to 
break that stifling clutch. But it was a dis- 
turbed fender that, getting between Alan’s feet, 
finally released him. He staggered back a step 
or two, and then, in wild rage, lunged at his 
assailant. 

And as he came Alan’s fist shot forward with 
telling force. It caught him full upon the 
mouth, and sent him tumbling backward as 
helplessly as though felled by an axe. 
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HarpEn’s head had struck a table leg in fall- 
ing; and he lay stunned and sprawling. The 
measure of Alan’s rage, however, was far from 
exhausted. This man, lying there unconscious, 
had dared to vilify one whose fair name was 
as dear, if not indeed dearer, than his own—his 
sister, Alma Sumarakoff. 

She and he, of late, had not, it is true, been 
on the best of terms; but in spite of this his 
love and respect for her as of the same flesh and 
blood were still paramount. Petty differences 
could not affect these; and the person who ven- 
tured to reflect upon her honor, which he be- 
lieved to be spotless, must pay for it at his 
hands. 

His consuming wrath deafened and blinded 
him. He crouched there above his fallen ad- 
versary, hoping, praying for some sign of re- 
turning animation, that he might inflict further 
punishment, and insensible to the echo of excited 
voices and hurrying feet in the passage, as the 
gamblers, shocked from their passionate dal- 
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liance with Fortune by the unusual combination 
of noises, rushed pell-mell to the chamber from 
which it emanated. 

The room was crowded with people before 
Alan realized that anyone had entered. Then 
he raised himself, and stared about, dazedly. 
Amy Montoon was screaming, her hands 
pressed to her temples, while she gazed in 
stricken horror at the inert body on the floor, 
over which a half dozen or more men were so- 
licitously bending. 

Among these Alan recognized Prince Leon, 
who seemed to be endeavoring to ascertain by 
feeling whether there was any cranial injury. 
And then, with a shrill ery, Valda had come to 
him—had thrown herself upon him, her arms 
about him, her head pressing against his 
breast. 

‘*You did it?’’ she moaned, looking up. 
‘But why? Tell me what you quarreled 
about.”’ 

He commanded himself with an _ effort. 
‘‘ There was no quarrel,’’ he managed to say, 
and looked about him again, seeking the pic- 
ture. He hoped no one would find it, and con- 
strue it as the provocation of the encounter. 

But already a little, dark woman, in a red 
gown, had it in her hands; and he saw that 
the glass was broken. 

** Look! Look at this! ’’ she was saying. 
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Valda heard her, and without a word snatched 
it from her. 

‘* You did quarrel,’’ she insisted, suddenly 
angry. ‘‘ I see it all now clear enough. You 
fought over this—this picture of a woman.’’ 

‘“ No, no,’’ Alan declared, trying to calm her. 
‘‘ You’re wrong, my dear; you’re wrong. He 
traduced a good woman and I knocked him 
down. That is all, really.”’ 

She was gazing closely at the face in the 
frame, behind the cracked and broken glass. 

‘‘ Bah!’ she said, with a sneer. ‘‘ She is 
not at all pretty. She is not worth fighting 
over. Is she, then, an old sweetheart of yours? 
Don’t you know, dear, you make me jealous by 
caring? ”’ 

He took the photograph from her, and, rip- 
ping it from its frame, tore it into a hundred 
pieces, which he cast into the fireplace behind 
him. 

‘Tt was not about a sweetheart,’’ he told 
her. He was on the point of saying: ‘‘ It was 
about my sister,’’ but checked himself. The 
relationship was too sacred, too proud to be 
voiced in this place, among these surroundings. 

Mrs. Montoon had ceased to scream. Har- 
den would be himself again presently, they told 
her. His head was not cut; he was only 
stunned. ‘‘ A little difference between gentle- 
men,’’ someone tactfully called it. 
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Already the more insatiate of the gamblers 
had begun to flock back to the tables. 

Alan turned to the Princess. ‘‘ I had better 
be going,’’ he said. ‘‘ I should hardly be wel- 
come here after this, even if I cared to stay, 
which, except for being near you, I don’t.’’ 

She followed him to the door, where he turned 
again to allow her to pass. At the same mo- 
ment Count Kadik brushed rudely against him, 
as though shoved from behind. Alan stepped 
back to give room, and was surprised to see 
Valda dash by him and throw an arm about the 
Count, hugging him to her. And then he heard 
her ery: 

‘Come, help me! I’ve caught a thief! ”’ 

They were in the passage, through which a 
number of persons were strolling towards 
the drawing-rooms. Instantly there was re- 
newed excitement. Everyone stopped. Some 
came hurrying back. Others dashed out of 
Harden’s room, headed by Alan. 

‘‘T saw him that time,’’ the Princess was 
shouting, hysterically. ‘‘ He cut the black 
pearl from your shirt front. He has it, here, 
in his pocket.’? And she pointed to Kadik’s 
white waistcoat. 

Alan’s hand went instinctively to where his 
stud had been. It was gone; all but the shank, 
which was clipped so sharply that the point 
pricked his fingers. 
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Julian Kadik seemed paralyzed by the sud- 
denness of the Princess’s attack and the pre- 
cipitancy of the alarm. He stood, pale-lipped, 
aghast; while Alan, infuriated by this added 
violence from a scoundrel he believed to have 
planned his murder, fell upon him with relent- 
less hands; and plunging his fingers into the 
pocket Valda pointed out brought forth the 
pearl, and held it up for all to see. 

But at that the Count found voice: ‘‘ It’s a 
trick,’’ he cried, with an apparently well-as- 
sumed indignation. ‘‘ It’s a trick. I never so 
much as see that pearl. I never touch it. It 
is an outrage! Outrage! ’’ he repeated. 

‘* It’s pretty plain now,’’ said Alan, ignoring 
the protest, and speaking quite calmly, ‘‘ where 
all the jewels stolen at Palm Beach found their 
way. Which reminds me that I should like to 
see the little pair of clippers that has done such 
a lot of profitable work.’’ 

But the Count fought desperately against 
further search being made of his person. From 
indignation his temper flamed to anger; and in 
the gaze that he bent on Valda was a world 
of cruel, vengeful hatred. 

‘‘You! You!’’ he hissed, between clenched 
teeth. ‘‘ I swear yet I will kill you! ”’ 

“‘ Tf you gentlemen will kindly see that he 
doesn’t leave this house in my absence,’’ said 
Alan, appealing to the assembled male element 
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that was crowding the passage, ‘‘ I’ll telephone 
for the police.”’ 

The Count, however, offered no resistance. 
He waited, hardly with patience, but for the 
most part in silence after his one vehement out- 
burst against the Princess, which sent her away 
tremulous with alarm; waited until the officers 
arrived and took him into custody. | 
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Princess Vaupa von ARNETH did not appear 
against the accused. She pleaded illness and 
was excused. Alan, however, was present at 
the hearing, on the following morning, and the 
nefarious young nobleman was held in nominal 
bail for a future examination, when his accuser 
planned to have present not only the Princess 
to testify to the loss of her necklace, but Amy 
Montoon, Mr. Hoffman, Mrs. Jansen, Mrs. Em- 
merson, and others who had been robbed in the 
same manner, at gatherings at which Kadik was 
present. 

Then Alan, after a brief conversation with 
Valda over the telephone, returned to New York 
in a far from happy or even contented frame 
of mind. 

Concerning the guilt of the Count he had 
no doubt. From the first he had suspected him 
of taking the string of pearls in the restaurant, 
that night after the opera. And the mere fact 
that he was invariably among the guests on 
subsequent occasions when thefts were re- 
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ported should have made him, under the cir- 
cumstances, an object of further suspicion. 
Then, too, there was the significant fact that 
after weeks of losses at the Beach Club, Kadik 
had all at once, apparently, become affluent; so 
affluent that he had offered the Princess an- 
other twenty-five-thousand-dollar necklace. Or, 
indeed, it might have been the original one that © 
he proposed to return to her. 

It was not, therefore, the Kadik incident that 
disturbed the traveler. It was the finding of 
Alma’s photograph in Harden’s room. Its 
presence there was to him inexplicable. That 
there was the faintest shadow of truth in the 
blackguardly story of this cad of an English- . 
man he would not even consider. How then, 
under what circumstances, could it have come 
into his possession? Certainly his sister was 
the last person in the world to make an indis- 
criminate distribution of her portraits. 

The only possible conclusion he could reach 
was that Harden had discovered it in some 
residence he had visited, and had appropriated 
it without leave. And yet, why? He realized 
that Alma was not so beautiful that her photo- 
graph could have sufficient attraction for a 
stranger as to provoke theft. 

And so, the more he thought of the matter, the 
more he questioned and argued, the deeper 
grew the mystery. Nor did a hurried visit to 
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the Sumarakoff home, directly he arrived in 
New York, provide him with any solution. 

Mrs. Sumarakoff received him this time in 
her boudoir; and as Alan looked at her, garbed 
in an evidently old, and certainly shabby, 
peignoir, her hair undressed, her color bad, her 
eyes dull and listless, he could hardly reconcile 
her even with the artistocratic-appearing, well- 
eared-for, and well-dressed woman of the 
photograph. 

“< Alma, you are ill? ’’ he asked. 

‘‘T am wretched,’’ was her answer. ‘‘ If it 
were not that Ivan is ill too, I should be in my 
bed. But he seems to need me, and I feel it my 
duty to play the part of a good and dutiful 
wife.’’ 

‘“ He has a nurse, of course? ”’ 

‘‘'Yes. But, for some reason, he doesn’t 
seem to trust her; though I think her very capa- 
ble. He prefers to take his medicines from 
my hands.’’ 

‘¢ What is his ailment? ’’ Alan asked. 

‘‘ Gastritis, of a most stubborn character. 
We have had all the great specialists; but it 
appears to baffle them. He grows weaker day 
by day. Unless there is a change for the better 
soon, I fear the inevitable.”’ 

<¢ Alma! ’’ her brother exclaimed, in surprise. 
‘*T had no idea it was anything serious. I 
fancied it was just another of those rheumatic 
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attacks to which he has been subject as long as 
I can remember.’’ 

‘¢ The rheumatism complicates it,’’ she said. 
And then she changed the subject, as though to 
talk of it was an added burden. ‘‘ But tell me,’’ 
she begged, ‘‘ your letters were so unsatisfac- 
tory, all about your accident.’’ 

He told her, avoiding, however, any mention 
of Kadik, claiming simply that the negro was 
mad, since he did not wish to alarm her unneces- 
sarily. 

‘< T was very anxious,”’ she said. 

‘¢ And Virginia,’’ he asked, curiously, ‘‘ was 
she anxious, too? ’’ 

For a moment his sister was silent. Then: 
‘‘ Thaven’t seen Virginia,’’ she confessed. 

‘* Haven’t seen her? ”’ 

‘No. She is still away—still visiting.’’ 

It was evident to him from her manner that 
she was hiding something. A suspicion flashed 
him a message. 

‘* You and she have quarreled,’’ he charged 
at a venture. 

Mrs. Sumarakoff suddenly leaned forward in 
her chair. 

‘* Who told you that? ’’ she cried, excitedly. 
*  T can’t tell you.’’ 

‘* You must. I insist on knowing.’’ 

‘* And I insist on knowing the subject of your 
dispute.’’ 
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For a moment she hesitated. ‘‘ It was noth- 
ing,’’ she said, at length. ‘‘ Virginia was im- 
pertinent; and I rebuked her.’’ 

‘‘ What was she impertinent about? That is 
the question.”’ 

Again his sister waited a moment before an- 
swering. 

‘“ She chose to criticise me about something 
she did not understand. Her words were an 
insult, and I lost my temper. I told her I never 
wanted to see her face again. There, that is 
the whole story.’’ 

It was now Alan’s turn to be silent. What 
could so have aroused Virginia that she would 
dare to criticise the woman that had been a 
mother to her? For an instant there flashed 
back to him that vile story of Harden’s. But 
he put it away again, as quickly as it had 
come. 

‘¢ What was it that she did not understand? ”’ 
he asked; and his tone was as incisive as a knife 
blade. 

‘‘ It was about a letter she found. One of 
my letters.’’ 

‘‘ One you wrote? ”’ 

“‘ One I received.’’ 

‘“ And she read it? ”’ ; 

‘‘ She saw just a part of it. She claimed 
she couldn’t help seeing it. She concluded un- 
speakable things from it.’’ 
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And now, in spite of him, a suspicion grew; 
a suspicion that would not be put down. 

‘¢ Tt was a letter from a man? ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ desperately. 

He would learn now, if ever. He could bear 
that suspicion no longer. 

‘‘ From a man named Harden? ’’ he asked, 
his lips trembling. 

‘‘ Harden? No,’’ was her answer, quickly 
given. ‘‘ Who in Heaven’s name is Harden? ’’ 
And Alan sank back in his chair with the sud- 
den relief of a ponderous weight lifted. 

But he had not yet finished. 

“¢ Will you show me the letter? ’’ he asked, 
ignoring her question. 

*‘ T can’t,’’ she returned. ‘‘ I destroyed it.”’ 

‘‘ You say it was not compromising? ”’ 

She stood up with an access of strength bred 
of swift indignation. 

‘* How do you dare ask me such a question? ’’ 
she screamed. 

‘‘ Because you told me Virginia drew un- 
speakable conclusions from it. Isn’t that suf- 
ficient justification? ”’ 

‘* And I told you that I banished her from 
my sight for it.’’ She was moving towards the 
door of the room. ‘‘ Before I am incensed into 
doing the same for you, sir, I think I had better 
leave you.’’ 

Alan also got to his feet. ‘‘I regret that 
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our meetings should always end in a somewhat 
violent disagreement,’’ he said, with a polite- 
ness that was chilling. ‘‘ I am not disposed 
to drive you from your room. Permit me to go, 
instead.’’ And with a bow, exaggeratedly def- 
erential, he passed her, closing the door behind 
him. 

While he was in the house, snow had begun 
to fall, and he emerged to find the pavements 
already white. His surprise at this, however, 
was secondary to the surprise that greeted him 
an instant later. 

While he was still standing on the snow-cov- 
ered step, his attention was caught and held 
by seeing a dapper, graceful little masculine 
figure in a fur coat and Homburg hat run 
briskly up the steps of the servants’ entrance, 
cross the sidewalk in a half leap, half slide, 
jerk open the door of the taxicab that was wait- 
ing at the curb, enter it before the driver had 
an opportunity to see that it was not his fare, 
and go spinning off down the Avenue under the 
curtain of falling flakes. 

The impudence of the proceeding, seeing that 
the taxicab was the one Alan had arrived in 
and directed to wait, would have been amazing 
enough in itself; but there was an additional 
circumstance that was dumfounding. 

Although he had not seen the man’s face, he 
was very confident that no two men possessed 
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just that graceful figure, or were capable of 
that supple flexibility of movement. 

Astounding as it seemed, he would be willing 
to make oath that the person who had come out 
of his sister’s servants’ entrance and impu- 
dently commandeered his own conveyance was 
none other than Prince Leon von Arneth. 
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AMAZEMENT and annoyance played leap-frog 
one with the other. It was snowing now heav- 
ily; and there was not an available vehicle in 
sight. He might wait here for half an hour, 
or walk for blocks before sighting a vacant 
taxicab or even hansom to rescue him. And 
to reénter the house and telephone for a con- 
veyance he was assuredly not in the mood. 

His embarrassment found solution eventually 
in the traversing of one short block and the 
boarding of a Madison Avenue car. It was 
a few minutes after half-past eight, and the 
theater rush, which had been at its height thirty 
minutes earlier, was about over. It thus hap- 
pened that in the run to Forty-fourth Street, 
his car made few stops, was subjected to no 
delays. 

Alighting at that corner, his mind still busy 
with the question of the Prince, and the be- 
wildering problem presented by his presence 
at the Sumarakoff domicile, he turned west- 
ward again. 
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Despite his instantaneous and practically 
certain recognition of the figure on sight, he 
now began to question whether, after all, he 
might not have been mistaken. Although he 
had not seen Prince Leon since the night be- | 
fore, he had fancied that he was still in Wash- 
ington. Certainly he had not come North on 
the same train as himself. But there were, of 
course, other trains, which would have made his 
appearance in New York possible at this time. 

It was not, however, the fact that he was in 
Manhattan which puzzled. To have encoun- 
tered him coming out of any other house in the 
metropolis might have surprised, but it would 
not have confounded him. And above all else 
confusing was that he had emerged from the 
servants’ entrance. A prince below stairs— 
such a prince, at least, with such a sister—was 
almost impossible to imagine, much less recon- 
cile and credit. No, then; his sight, he con- 
cluded, had merely played him a trick. It was 
—it must have been—a case of ocular illusion. 

And with this conclusion reached, he found 
himself beneath the permanent awning of steel 
and glass which shelters the entrance to Del- 
monico’s, and remembered that he had not yet 
dined. . 

Lightly he ran up the few steps, passed 
through the revolving door, stood within the 
somewhat narrow passage which connects the 
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larger Fifth Avenue restaurant with the café in 
the rear, and turning towards the hat and coat 
inclosure on his right, came face to face with 
a man in a fur coat and soft Homburg hat, 
which, with the aid of an attendant, he was in 
the act of removing. The man was Leon von 
Arneth. | 

Swiftly the circumstances fitted into place. 
The taxicab, held up at intersecting street cross- 
ings, had been less speedy than the electric car. 
Had it not been for the two blocks covered 
afoot, Alan would have outstripped this pur- 
loiner of his conveyance. As it was, without 
a ghost of intention, he had overtaken him, and 
replaced not merely doubt but an erroneous 
conclusion with the reverse conviction. 

Coat and hat were unmistakable. The iden- 
tification was thorough; complete. 

The Prince nodded, indifferently; and Alan 
returned the recognition in kind. But, almost 
at the same instant, the arrival of a mutual ac- 
quaintance ameliorated the somewhat strained 
situation. 

“‘ Well, well, well,’’ chirruped Mr. Andrew 
Hoffman, appearing through the door of the 
palm room, opposite. ‘‘ This is a mighty pleas- 
ant surprise. I was expecting His Highness; 
but I didn’t somehow realize you were in town, 
you most worthy exponent of the ancient and 
honorable game of the Scots.’’ And he wrung 
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Alan’s hand with a heartiness that was un- 
affected. ‘‘ You’ll dine with us, of course,’’ he 
added. 

Alan thanked him, and tried to beg off. ‘‘ I 
just dropped in for a bite in the café,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘ You see I got in town rather late, 
and am not dressed.’’ 

‘‘ Tush, tush,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ We’ll ex- 
cuse you. Besides our table is here in the palm 
room, and there a business suit is perfectly per- 
missible. What’s more, my daughter’s there, 
and she won’t listen to you dining anywhere 
else. I know she won’t.’’ 

He yielded, at length, with good grace; and 
the Prince, as they turned into the room, 
began apologizing to the millionaire for his 
tardiness. 

‘‘T was unavoidably detained uptown,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘ on a little matter of business.”’ 

‘Glad you were; glad you were,’’ returned 
the magnate, jovially. ‘‘ Otherwise our friend 
here would have escaped.’’ And then, as the 
table was reached: ‘‘ See whom I have found, 
Anita. Isn’t this just the ideal addition to our 
little dinner party? ’’ 

Miss Hoffman, a trifle overdressed and over- 
jeweled, as usual, but looking alluringly lovely, 
with the inimitable loveliness of youth, never- 
theless was quite as cordial in her own girlish 
way as was her father; and for a moment really 
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accorded Alan more attention than she did 
Leon. 

She asked particularly after the Princess; 
wished to know whom else of her Palm Beach 
friends he had seen or heard of, and then said 
she was dying to learn the particulars of the 
arrest of Count Kadik, which she and her father 
had seen related all too briefly for their satis- 
faction in the morning papers. 

Alan gave them the story as dispassionately 
as his feelings in the matter would permit, and 
the Prince contributed a few details which he 
omitted. 

‘* There is to be another hearing in ten days,’’ 
Alan concluded. ‘‘ A week from Thursday, that 
is; and if you could make it convenient to be 
present, Mr. Hoffman, and tell about what hap- 
pened at your dinner-dance, it might help to put 
Mr. Count where he belongs, and keep him 
there. And if we could get some of the other 
victims of his nimble fingers to do likewise, I 
think the case would be, so to speak, cinched.”’ 

‘* You bet I’ll be on deck,’’ was the consent- 
ing reply; ‘‘ and I’ll do what I can to get some 
others. Over there, by the way, at that table 
in the corner, is Professor Runyon. Know him? 
Do you? You must. Everybody knows the 
Professor. ‘ Trust to Me.’ You’ve seen his 
pictures and his ads. in the newspapers, if you 
haven’t seen him.”’ 
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Alan was looking at the little man with a 
bushy wealth of brushed-back, iron-gray hair, 
whom Hoffman had pointed out. 

‘QO, yes; the real estate investment man 
who poses with upraised right hand. I know 
him, as you say, by his advertising. He could 
get Mrs. Emmerson for us, I suppose.”’ 

‘‘ Surest thing you know. I’ll speak to him 
about it, after a while. And now I want to tell 
you something. It may mean a lot, and it may 
mean nothing at all.’’ 

He paused to call the waiter’s attention to 
the Prince’s depleted wine glass. The dinner 
was progressing pleasantly. It was well chosen, 
well cooked, and well served; and the quartette, 
with a single possible exception, were con- 
genial. 

‘¢ With all due deference to our friend, His 
Highness, here,’’ and the speaker waved a fat 
hand towards the Prince; ‘‘ who is of the same 
nation, if not exactly the same country, I never 
took a great deal of stock in that little blond 
Count. He didn’t seem to ring altogether true 
to me from the first; and I wasn’t a bit sur- 
prised to find that he was the fellow that had 
been going about with the wire nippers in his 
clothes. And now listen! The fellow that 
would do that, would do worse. Tell me, Alan, 
did you ever happen to suspect him of being 
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connected in any way with that devilish attack 
that was made on you? ”’ 

The young man heard the question with sur- 
prise. Certainly he had made no mention of 
his suspicions to Mr. Hoffman. He had spoken 
of them to no one in fact but Valda, and he 
doubted that she had seen fit to communicate 
them. 

Now, however, he again related the incident 
that had occurred on the night of his host’s en- 
tertainment. ‘‘ I thought,’’ he added, ‘‘ that I 
recognized the voice as that of Kadik. But, 
as I saw neither of the men, I could not be 
sure.”’ 

Mr. Hoffman listened with unfeigned inter- 
est, as did both his daughter and Prince von 
Arneth. 

““T haven’t a doubt that it was Kadik you 
heard,’’ the coal and iron magnate announced 
emphatically when the speaker had finished. 
‘* And I'll tell you why. The dumb, black brute 
that you fought with to the death worked about 
Alligator Joe’s place. You heard that; didn’t 
you? Well, on the afternoon of that very day, 
before we, any of us, had the faintest idea what 
had happened to you, that miserable Count was 
down at the alligator ranche, hunting all 
through the dunes there and out on the beach. 
Now, I ask you, what was he hunting, if not 
the tool he employed to put you out of the way, 
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and that you—thank God!—turned the tables 
on? ”’ 

‘¢ You—you’re sure of that? ’’ he asked, with 
eager interest. 

‘Sure! Positive. Saw him com: there in 
a chair, myself. And Anita here saw him too. 
He didn’t see us, because he was too blind with 
liquor, I guess, to see much beyond his nose. 
But we watched him with a good deal of curi- 
osity. I even did a little bit of scouting. It 
was sure as shooting that he was there to meet 
someone. I imagined at the time that it was 
a woman; and J should never have thought of 
connecting it with your tragic experience if it 
hadn’t been for what I learned from one of the 
black boys at the Beach Club after you went 
North.’’ 

Alan had stopped eating, held breathless by 
the revelation, his rage against Kadik rising 
at every sentence. 

““ More? ’’ he questioned, earnestly. 

‘* Confirmation, my boy; confirmation strong 
as holy writ. That black boy was talking to 
me about Nero’s death. He told me that two 
nights before Nero’s body came ashore, the 
creature had been up there hanging about the 
club, and that the Count fetched him to the back 
door and gave him a drink. What’s more, he 
said that the Count knew that deaf and dumb 
talk like a book. He’d talk out loud to Nero, 
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and wave his hands and twist his fingers, and 
Nero seemed to understand every word. How 
does that strike you? ”’ 

‘‘ There couldn’t be much stronger cir- 
cumstantial evidence, could there?’’ Alan 
asked. 

Anita shivered, and her diamonds glistened. 
‘* It makes cold chills run over me,’’ she said, 
with a pretty little grimace. 

Prince Leon shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Ju- 
lian must have been mad,’’ was his comment. 
‘* T think, myself, that his reason is, what you 
say, off the throne.’’ 

‘* Spell that mad with a b, Prince,’’ Mr. Hoff- 
man suggested. ‘‘ He was sane enough, but he 
was wicked. He should go to jail for life, and 
then some.”’ 

‘< The question is,’’ Alan observed, ‘‘ whether 
the evidence, strongly circumstantial as it is, 
would be sufficient to convict him, if brought to 
trial. For my part I doubt it.’’ 

‘¢ Yes; I guess you’re right. But it seems an 
outrage that when we are all convinced of the 
sneakin’ snake’s guilt he should be able to get 
away unpunished.’’ 

‘¢ Once let me get my hands on him,”’ said 
Alan with impressive emphasis, ‘‘ and he’ll be 
sorry the law couldn’t reach him on my score 
as well as the others.’’ 

As he spoke, a hand touched his shoulder and 
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drew his attention. He glanced up to see his 
friend Van Cleave standing beside him. 

‘¢ Pardon me, old man,’’ said Nick, hurriedly, 
‘¢ but I should like to see you, later, if you can 
arrange it. It’s important.’’ 

Rising, napkin in hand, Alan presented the 
S. S. S. man to his friends; and Mr. Hoffman 
begged him to sit down. But Van Cleave ex- 
plained that he was with a gentleman whom 
he had left for an instant only. 

“¢ And you will excuse my rudeness in so un- 
ceremoniously intruding, won’t you?’’ he 
added. To Alan he said: ‘‘ I shall be in the 
eafé for the next hour. Drop in for just a 
minute if you can, before going.”’ 

And Alan promised that he would. 

It was after ten o’clock when the little dinner 
party arose from the table. 

‘‘We’re going over to Martin’s for the 
cabaret show,’’ Mr. Hoffman explained. ‘I 
understand there are some very clever dancers 
there. If you have nothing better to do after 
seeing your friend, join us. If he has nothing 
better to do, bring him along.”’ 

And once again Alan promised, with his eyes 
on the Prince. For the hundredth time that 
evening he was asking himself why, in the name 
of all that was good and bad, this military- 
looking little man, with the broad, straight 
shoulders and slim waist, had been paying a 
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visit to the Sumarakoff servants’ quar- 
ters. 

Entering the café he found Nick Van Cleave 
killing time with one of the English comic 
weeklies. 

‘¢ When has a man three hands? ”’ his friend 
propounded, evidently inspired by the humor 
he had just been reading. 

““ When he has asked his sweetheart for hers, 
and she has given it,’’ Alan laughed. 

“Wrong. When he’s a right hand, a left 
hand, and a little behind hand. You are a man 
who’s a little behind hand at this moment. I 
wished you to meet an acquaintance of mine, 
Count Ernest Kadik, but he could wait no 


longer.’’ 
‘* He is the last person I should care to see,”’ 
was Alan’s rejoinder. ‘‘ He wishes to pray 


mercy for his unspeakable brother, I suppose.’’ 

His companion lifted a finger to a passing 
waiter. To Alan he said: ‘‘ You’ll have a 
liqueur? ”’ 

‘¢ Thanks; a Benedictine.”’ 

‘¢Two Benedictines,’? ordered Van Cleave. 
Then: ‘‘ I am afraid, Hal, that your vision is 
a trifle distorted. As far as I can learn, no 
man who is at all susceptible can look long on 
the beautiful face of the so-called Princess von 
Arneth, and not suffer astigmatism. Through 
her hocus-pocus you fancy young Kadik cut a 
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pearl from the bosom of your shirt, stuck it in 
his waistcoat pocket, and started to walk away 
with it. As a matter of fact he never so much 
as saw your pear! until he saw it in your fingers 
after you had searched him.’’ 

Alan’s gesture evinced plainly his irritation. 
‘¢Q, my dear Nick,’’ he said, with an effort at 
tolerance. ‘‘ All that is so futile. It was the 
Princess, I suppose, who pinched the pearl, and 
then crammed it into the poor, innocent youth’s 
pocket. His brother, I presume, has said that. 
Possibly he believes it. But if you knew the 
Princess you would know how preposterous 
such a theory is. Why on earth should she rob 
me, and before I even suspected a loss, fix the 
blame on a man madly in love with her? If she 
be really a thief, as your new client, inspired 
by his brother, is evidently trying to make out— 
if she be in a game for loot and her only object 
on earth personal profit, why, tell me, should 
she make an enemy of the man who had already 
given her twenty-five thousand dollars in pearls, 
and had offered to duplicate his gift? ’’ 

‘* Had he offered to duplicate it? ’’ 

‘* T understand so.’’ 

‘< From her? ”’ 

66 Yes.’’ 

Van Cleave smiled. This time it was he who 
was tolerant with an effort. But the smile only 
irritated Alan the more. 
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‘* You mean he didn’t offer? ’’ he said. 

‘‘T’m sure I can’t tell what he did. But if 
he made the offer it was without means of car- 
rying it out. He is stony broke. He spent 
his last pfennig on that woman; and she proba- 
bly knows it. All he has had in the last month 
or two, Count Ernest provided him with. She 
ruined him, milked him dry, and now she is 
afraid of him. So she wants to put him where 
he’ll be safe, and thus be assured of her own 
safety.”’ 

The waiter placed the liqueurs on the table, 
and Alan drank his in haste. 

‘¢ And Julian Kadik is as innocent of guile 
as a new-born babe,”’’ he said, disgustedly. 

‘“ He isn’t a thief.”’ 

Alan leant his arms upon the table and bent 
half way across it. His expression was serious, 
and there was a vengeful light in his eyes. 

“* He’s a thief and worse,’’ he said, his voice 
tense with anger. ‘‘ He’s a murderer.”’ 

Van Cleave was about to laugh, but the face 
of his friend, tragically grave as it was, checked 
him. 

‘‘ That’s interesting,’? he returned. ‘‘ Tell 
me about it. Who was the victim? ”’ 

“‘ A deaf and dumb black brute called Nero.’’ 

‘‘ The fellow who attacked you in the sea? 
I thought you killed him, yourself, old man.’’ 

“¢ Maybe I did. But he was Kadik’s victim, 
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just the same. He sent him to his death. He 
arranged for the killing; but with the roles re- 
versed. He sent that black giant to play the 
part of slayer with me as the victim.’’ 

‘¢ This is all news to me,’’ said the young S. 
S. S. man. ‘‘ When did you find it out? 
Where? Did the lady tell you this, as 
well? ”’ 

“*No,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ She knew less 
about it than I did. It was Hoffman, to-night, 
here. He saw Kadik at Alligator Joe’s evi- 
dently looking for Nero, hours after his death. 
And Nero and he were seen together outside 
the Beach Club two nights before. That same 
night I heard Kadik point me out to someone, 
and then both ran away.”’ 

Van Cleave sipped his Benedictine. ‘‘ What 
are you going to do about it? ’’ he asked, puz- 
zled. ‘‘ Bring a charge? ”’ 

‘‘ I’m thinking of it,’? answered Alan, vin- 
dictively. 

‘‘Then it’s useless, I suppose, to ask you 
to withdraw the one already pending? ”’ 

‘Worse than useless.’’ 

‘* How would you like a personal revenge? 
How would you regard a compromise which in- 
volved a chance for you to slash Julian’s side, 
as yours was slashed? ’’? Van Cleave suggested, 
calmly. 

Alan bent forward, interested. ‘‘ What in 
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Heaven’s name are you driving at?’’ he in- 
quired. 

‘* Julian Kadik proposes a duel with swords, 
in lieu of a trial in the criminal courts.’’ 

Alan’s laugh rang out. ‘‘ Are you as crazy 
as he is? ’’ was his question. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
that dueling is in the past tense? I’m an 
American, Nick; not an opera-bouffe Conti- 
nental. In this country, as you very well know, 
there’s a law against what you propose.”’ 

““ Pardon me,’’ was Nick’s retort. ‘‘ I don’t 
propose it. Julian suggested it, and his brother 
presented it as a sort of last resort. With them 
both it is merely a one final, desperate effort 
to wipe out the stigma of a public trial for 
theft.’’ 

For a moment Alan was thoughtfully silent, 
his brow wrinkled. 

‘« T thought it was the challenged party that 
had the choice of weapons,’’ he suggested. 

‘‘ It is, under the code.’’ 

‘* Still if I am to carve a few intercostal mus- 
eles and nerves a sword is the only thing,’’ 
Alan smiled. ‘‘ And there was a time when [ 
fenced rather well.’’ 

Van Cleave passed him his cigarette case, and 
he accepted one of its contents. Then, after 
lighting one himself and inhaling deeply, he 
said: 

‘¢ Well, what is the answer? ”’ 
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‘‘TIt is certainly a temptation,’’ Alan ad- 
mitted; and then, after another brief pause, he 
added: ‘‘ I’ll leave the matter in your hands, 
Nick. Do whatever you think best.’’ 

‘‘ That’s final? ’’? Nick asked. 

“¢ Tt’s final.’’ 

‘¢Then as your representative I shall ac- 
cept.’’ 
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THE VANISHING LADY 


Berore sleeping that night Alan wrote and 
posted a letter to his sister. Interviews with 
her of late had grown so painful, that he ven- 
tured on correspondence as an agreeable sub- 
stitute. 

He wished to learn, if possible, how her 
photograph had come into Harden’s possession. 
He had meant to go into the matter that even- 
ing, but had received his dismissal before there 
was opportunity. 

He also desired to discover what errand had 
brought to her house Prince Leon von Arneth. 

With meticulous care he framed his sentences 
so as not to arouse further her displeasure. 
And was apparently not unsuccessful, in that 
she had the grace to call him by telephone in 
the morning, and incidentally apologize for her 
hasty temper, as well as answer, so far as she 
was able, the inquiries he had made. 

‘How your English acquaintance got pos- 
session of my picture,’’ she said, ‘‘ I haven’t 
the faintest idea. Certainly, I need not tell 
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you, I never gave it to him. I did give a photo- 
graph, I remember, to a woman on a steamer, 
at one time, because she so much admired the 
gown in which I was taken that she begged 
me to let her have the picture from which to 
have the gown copied. But I don’t even re- 
member the creature’s name.”’ 

‘‘'Was it Montoon?’’ her brother asked, 
fancying that he might have found the ex- 
planation. 

‘‘ Tt might have been. I really couldn’t say. 
I never saw her or heard of her again. And 
now about the man who went out from down- 
stairs yesterday. It was a cousin of Ivan’s 
nurse. I asked her about him. She says he 
came to bring her some clean clothes; and his 
name is How silly of me! I have for- 
gotten it already. O, yes; Kroupensky.’’ 

The cousin of a nurse! No, that explanation 
wouldn’t do. 

‘¢'You must have got the wrong man,’’ he 
told her, perplexed. ‘‘ Did you say how he 
was dressed? ’’ 

‘¢'Yes. I asked her to tell me. And her de- 
scription agreed with yours. He wore a fur 
coat and a soft, fuzzy hat.’’ 

‘“ 7 don’t wonder Ivan mistrusts that nurse,”’ 
he called back. ‘‘ There’s some mystery about 
her. Her caller is no more named Kroupensky 
than I’m named Kroupensky.’’ 
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‘* You know who he was, then? ’’ she asked, 
curiously. 

‘‘ T certainly do.’’ 

“< Tell me.’’ 

‘‘T’d rather not. You don’t know him, and 
she wouldn’t admit it, if you asked her about 
him. By the way, is the nurse pretty? Possibly 
it is an affaire.’’ 

‘‘ She is far from pretty,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘Then I can conjure no explanation,’’ he 
said. 

After a brief pause, in a voice indicative of 
some contrition Alma volunteered: ‘‘ And now 
about Virginia. She is at Tuxedo, stopping 
with the Vails. But I prefer that you shouldn’t 
ask her about that letter. When I am less 
nervous [’ll tell you myself. In the meantime 
I am writing to Virginia, and offering her an 
apology. She’s a sweet girl; and I’m sure 
she’ll soon be back.”’ 

After lunchecn Alan got Washington and the 
Montoon apartment on the long-distance wire, 
and asked for Princess von Arneth. 

Mrs. Montoon’s butler answered him. 

‘“ Her Highness, the Princess, is not here,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ She left this morning for New York, 
to join her brother, the Prince.’’ 

Alan heard the words with elation. At this 
moment she was probably only a few blocks 
away from him. 
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‘¢ Where is she stopping? ’’ he asked, hastily. 

‘‘ Her Highness left no address,’’? was the 
discouraging answer. 

‘‘You’re quite sure Mrs. Montoon doesn’t 
know.”’ 

‘¢ Quite sure, sir.’’ 

‘‘ Would you mind asking her again? ”’ 

‘* Not at all, sir.’’ 

There was silence for at least two minutes; 
silence save for the drone and buzz of the 
wires. Then: 

‘Mrs. Montoon says, sir, that Her Highness 
is merely passing through New York.’’ 

‘¢ Passing through? ’’ Dismay was in his 
tone. 

‘6 Yeo. sir. ‘Thats. all,”’ 

“¢ And her destination is 

‘‘ Mrs. Montoon says Her Highness was not 
decided when she left, sir.’’ 

Alan thanked the butler and cut off the con- 
nection. He didn’t believe it. Amy Montoon 
was angry over his attack on Harden and was 
retaliating in this spiteful fashion. It annoyed 
him almost past endurance. How much that 
he had heard was true, and how much false? 
Valda had probably left Washington. She had 
probably come to New York. She was probably 
at one of the hotels. If he had only inquired of 
Prince Leon where he was located! Or, for that 
matter, if he had discovered the New York ad- 
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dress of the Hoffmans! On the chance of find- 
ing them at the Waldorf-Astoria, he called up 
that hotel. They were not there. He called 
up a half dozen others with like result. Neither 
the Von Arneths nor the Pittsburg millionaire 
and his daughter were at any one of them. 

His days now became days of alternate hope 
and despondency. Each morning he examined 
his mail with fond expectancy, believing that 
it must include a letter from Valda. He 
haunted his own rooms, lest she try to reach 
him by telephone and not be able to find him. 
He even wired Andrew Hoffman, at Pittsburg, 
and at last located him in Chicago, whither he 
had gone to beg Mrs. Jansen to come to Wash- 
ington in the Kadik matter; but Hoffman knew 
nothing of either the Prince or the Princess. 
The Prince, he telegraphed, had stopped at a 
little foreign hotel downtown, of which he had 
forgotten both name and location. 

The Thursday set for the adjourned hearing 
of Julian Kadik was at length but two days 
distant, and Van Cleave had been unable to 
get a definite rejoinder one way or the other 
regarding the proposed substitution of a duel 
for a court trial. All he knew was that the 
Washington police, who had been endeavoring 
to secure evidence that the Count disposed of 
jewels taken at Palm Beach, had discovered 
nothing incriminating. On the other hand, in- 
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deed, they had gathered convincing testimony 
of the young man’s impecuniosity. He had 
debts beyond number, and practically no as- 
sets. What money his brother had supplied 
him with had gone, for the most part, it seemed, 
at the gaming tables. 

On that Tuesday evening before going out 
Alan stepped into his neighbor’s rooms, and 
demanded a decision by morning, on penalty of 
revoking his acceptance of the Count’s proposi- 
tion. 

‘* Don’t you see, Nick,’’ he said, ‘‘ that in all 
fairness to these other persons who are going 
to Washington to testify, I can’t change my 
mind at the last minute. Unless I know before 
ten o’clock to-morrow that I am to have the 
ineffable pleasure of crossing swords with that 
reptile, so that I can telegraph the others that 
the charge is withdrawn, I shall certainly not 
withdraw it.’’ 

‘‘ For once in your florid, scintillant, but 
misguided career, my dear Halbert, you are 
perfectly within your rights. In exactly two 
minutes, by which time I shall have this bow 
properly and effectively tied ’’—he was in 
process of dressing—‘‘ [’ll endeavor to get 
Count Ernest on the telephone and communi- 
cate your decision.”’ 

Alan waited the two minutes. He waited ten 
and more, in fact, but Count Ernest could not 
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be reached; and then he hurried off to dine, 
after impressing his friend further with the 
vital necessity of using every endeavor to se- 
cure the final yes or no. 

When Alan returned to the Loyalton it was 
after midnight. As he was passing the desk 
in the office, the night clerk spoke to him. 

‘‘ There’s a gentleman waiting to see you in 
the reception room,’’ he said. 

The gentleman, who rose as he entered, was 
of medium height, swarthy, with high cheek 
bones, a curling dark mustache, and dark hair 
streaked with gray. To Alan he was a stranger. 

““T am Count Ernest Kadik,’’ he said, 
gravely. 

They shook hands formally, and Alan in- 
vited him to his rooms. But the Count de- 
clined. 

‘“ T had been hoping to see Mr. Van Cleave,’’ 
he explained; ‘‘ but he has not yet come in. 
I think, however, that it will not be necessary 
to wait longer for him, since my business is 
really with yourself. What I have to say can 
be said very quickly; so I shall not impose on 
your hospitality.”’ 

Alan bowed. It seemed hardly possible that 
this gentleman and the blond Julian Kadik 
could be brothers, so unlike were they. He 
asked his visitor to be seated, and sat down 
himself near him. ‘‘ I am listening,’’ he added. 
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The Count cleared his throat, wiped his lips 
with his handkerchief, and began: 

‘‘ Having come originally through me, you 
may be surprised, Mr. Alan, to learn that from 
the first I have been really much opposed to this 
plan of a duel between yourself and my 
brother.’’ He paused for just a breath. ‘‘ I 
am very fond of my brother, Mr. Alan,’’ he 
interjected. ‘‘ Moreover, as an _ accredited 
representative to your country, I must respect 
your country’s laws.’’ 

‘There is a law which forbids conspiracy 
to kill,’? was Alan’s retort. 

“< Hixactly.”’ 

‘¢ Since your brother has already broken that, 
he surely can have small respect for it.’’ 

The gaze of the Count fell for an instant. 
Looking up again, he said: 

‘““Mr. Van Cleave has already informed me 
of your cruel suspicion. I cannot believe my 
brother guilty.’’ 

Alan’s sympathy for the diplomat was 
elicited. ‘‘I can understand that,’’ he said, 
kindly; ‘‘ yet it is, nevertheless, the fact.’’ 

‘* And, believing so, you desire in vengeance 
to take the boy’s life?’’ His eyes were now 
fixed sharply upon Alan’s. 

‘* T have never said I wanted his life,’’ was 
the quick reply. ‘‘ One life has already paid 
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for his vindictiveness. I do not think that he 
should go wholly unpunished.’’ 

The brother regarded him for an instant, 
questioningly. , 

‘* You do not wish to kill him, then? ’’ he 
asked, surprised. 

*“ God forbid! ”’ 

‘“ You have taken into consideration, I sup- 
pose, that should the matter be arranged, he 
may not be so merciful? ’’ 

‘* Mercy is the very last thing I could expect 
from one so conscienceless.’’ 

‘‘ And this is the only condition on which 
you will agree to withdraw the charge? ”’ 

‘* The only condition.’’ 

‘‘ Suppose I were able to convince you that 
my brother is not guilty of the attempted theft 
of your pearl; that it was cut from your per- 
son by a woman who is now in flight? ’’ 

Alan lifted a silencing hand. 

‘* Pardon me,’’ he said, quietly; ‘‘ but I must 
refuse to listen to recriminations. If you can 
prove your brother’s mnocence the court room 
is the place for such proof. Not here.’’ 

Again Count Ernest paused. 

“‘ You have arranged a place for the pro- 
posed ’’—he hesitated for just a breath— 
‘‘ meeting? ’’ he finished. 

‘* Hadn’t that better be left to yourself and 
a friend of mine—say, Van Cleave? ”’ 
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‘¢ Will that be satisfactory to you?’’ asked — 
the diplomat, rising. 

“< Perfectly.”’ 

“‘ Very well, then. I shall depend upon you 
to withdraw the charge. The satisfaction you 
ask shall be yours.’’ He began buttoning his 
fur-lined coat. 

‘*T thank you, Count,’’ was Alan’s acknowl- 
edgment. 

At the door of the room, his departing caller 
turned. 

‘“‘Remember,’’ he said, his tone and face 
grave to grimness, ‘‘ I can promise no leniency 
on the part of my principal. Few better swords- 
men have come out of Hungary. And when he 
fights you, he will fight to kill.’’ 
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A DUEL AT DAWN 


In the chill, gray dawn of a mid-March morn- 
ing, a low, long, and high-powered motor-car 
of the racing type came to a panting, throbbing 
halt in the middle of a not over well kept road 
on the Connecticut border. 

There were three occupants. The driver, a 
fair-complexioned, sandy youth, with a viva- 
cious disposition that defied alike the depres- 
sion of the hour and the occasion, waved a hand 
in the direction of a roadside mile-post, bear- 
ing the words: ‘‘ Glenville 2 Miles,’’ and an- 
nounced: ‘‘ Behold the trysting place! ’’ 

The gentleman beside him, tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, debonair, rose in his place, and scanned 
the surrounding country. Hills rose on all 
“sides. To the left, across a brown meadow, he 
descried a small grove of gaunt, leafless trees. 

‘* And that, I suppose, Nicholas,’’ he ven- 
tured, pointing towards the grove, ‘‘is the 
chosen field of battle? ’’ 

‘‘ The very same,’’ was Van Cleave’s answer. 
‘‘ Beneath those trees runs a brook; across 
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the brook runs the imaginary line which di- 
vides the commonwealths of New York and 
Connecticut. Do what you like in that neigh- 
borhood, and the devil himself can’t say you 
did it in New York any more than he can 
say you did it in the land of wooden 
nutmegs.’’ 

The short, wiry, red-haired, and freckled 
young man who had been somewhat uncomfort- 
ably perched in a rumble-like seat in the rear, 
sprang lightly to the ground, an instrument case 
in his hand. 

‘‘ Feeling stiff, Doctor? ’’ Alan asked, with 
a smile. ‘‘ You should have taken my place 
when I offered it to you. Must have been pretty 
cramping back there.’’ 

“< Better for me than for you,’’ O’Farrell an- 
swered.. ‘‘ Legs shorter, you know.’’ 

Alan got down now too, and Van Cleave ran 
the car to the roadside. ‘‘ We’ll have to walk 
the rest of the way,’’ he said. ‘‘ It’s not overa 
quarter of a mile.’’ He looked at his watch. 
‘‘ Tt’s not seven yet. Not by eight minutes. 
I’m hoping they won’t keep us waiting. Not 
a cheerful spot; and my heels are cool enough, 
without any more cooling. Suppose we go on. 
Our car will stop them, if they by any chance 
should overlook the mile post.’’ 

The three climbed over the low stone wall, 
and set off briskly across the meadow, walking 
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side by side, with Alan in the middle, and Van 
Cleave carrying a case of dueling swords. 

‘* Know much about fencing, Doctor? ’’ Alan 
asked of the clever little man on his left. 

‘* Saw something of it when I was at Goet- 
tingen,’’ he answered. ‘I sewed up many a 
German face there.’’ 

‘* You’ll have a chance to sew up a Hun- 
garian side this morning, Doctor,’’ Van Cleave 
put in. ‘‘ Alan, I understand, proposes to 
carve the Count in much the same fashion as 
he, himself, was carved by the blackamoor.’’ 

‘‘ And that was no pin scratch, I can tell 
you,’’ replied O’Farrell. ‘‘ Don’t feel much the 
worse for it now, do you, Mr. Alan? ”’ he added. 

‘‘ Feel better for it, I fancy. It must have 
let a lot of bad blood out.”’ 

‘‘ We’re really here, you know, Doctor,’’ 
again it was the irrepressible Nicholas, ‘‘ to 
perform a similar service for Count Julian. 
Bad blood is his ailment; and like the leeches 
of old we purpose to let it.’’ 

There had been a light frost in the night, and 
the meadow was checkered with white patches. 
The thin, topmost branches of the trees, as they 
came nearer, appeared like frost tracery too, on 
the pale blue pane of the heavens. 

‘‘T got my fencing training in France for 
the most part,’’ Alan pursued; ‘‘ and for a 
year I practiced pretty faithfully with a clever 
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Frenchman who had a salle d’armes on Forty- 
second Street. For nine months and over, 
though, I haven’t had a rapier in my hand until 
yesterday; and one does get out of form, you 
know, Doctor.”’ 

But the young American had no fear. In- 
deed he was keener now for the fray than at 
any time since it was proposed. And yet he 
was less bitter. He could almost have forgiven 
Kadik for his plot against him, seeing that it 
was born of jealousy, and fostered by a madness 
due to hard drinking. But the youth’s studied 
and persistent campaign of sneak-thieving 
among friends and acquaintances was such a 
despicable thing that Alan felt him entitled to 
far less consideration, even, than vermin which 
steal to live. 

Presently, with the grove and its brook but 
a score of paces away, he turned and looked 
back. The road:from which they had walked 
was on a slight eminence, and so clearly in. view. 
There now he saw, silhouetted above the gray 
stone wall, a second motor-car and three mas- 
culine figures. 

““ See,’’ he said, calling his companions’ at- 
tention; ‘‘ they are on the minute.’’ 

When they next looked back from the shelter 
of the trees, two of the following figures had 
crossed the wall, and were walking with ap- 
parent briskness in their direction. 
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‘The third man is evidently their chauf- 
feur,’’ Alan decided. ‘‘ They have left him with 
his car.”’ 

‘Yes. We agreed yesterday that one sur- 
geon would be sufficient; and that no invita- 
tions should be issued to either friends or rela- 
tives of the star performers,’’ Van Cleave ex- 
plained, as he placed the case of swords on 
the ground, and unfastening it, threw open the 
lid. 

Alan took out his cigarette case and passed 
it to his friends. Then, having lighted a ciga- 
rette himself, he began walking back and forth, 
over the none too smooth bit of clearing that 
had been selected for the stage of hostilities, 
kicking away a twig here and a stone there. 

The five minutes or less of waiting was the 
most trying period of the experience thus far. 
Before the Kadiks arrived he had thrown off 
his fur coat and was fidgeting with the buttons 
of the one he wore beneath it. 

With their coming on the scene, however, 
formalities at once began. During the introduc- 
tions, Alan made an inquisitorial inspection of 
his adversary. He had never seen Count Julian 
looking more fit. All that bloating which had 
been so conspicuous a few weeks ago had van- 
ished. His skin was clear and his eyes bright; 
and he appeared not only muscularly firm and 
hard, but nervously alert and agile. His height 
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and breadth were less than those of Alan, it was 
true, but he was reputedly expert with the 
sword; so that, after all, the advantage in inches 
counted for little. 

Count Ernest and his brother were now ex- 
amining the rapiers. They were of French 
make, of finely tempered steel, and had been 
purchased by Alan in Paris, from the sword 
maker who supplies the Government military 
academy of Joinville-le-Pont, where are trained 
the French army masters-at-arms. 

For one more long moment they bent them, 
weighed them, balanced them; and then, finally, 
returned them to Van Cleave, with gestured sat- 
-isfaction. The next minute, and Alan’s cap, 
coat, and waistcoat were in Van Cleave’s arms, 
and he was tugging at his tie and collar. 

As he coolly turned back the right cuff and 
sleeve of his shirt until his elbow was bare and 
free, he glanced again at Julian. He too was 
about ready. His brother was adjusting his belt 
for him. 

What happened after that, happened very 
quickly. The sword hilts with blades crossed 
were presented to Julian, who chose the one to 
his right hand. The other was passed to Alan, 
and the two men took their places. It was 
Count Ernest who gave the word; and at its first 
sibillation, the thin steels sang together, as if 
magnetized, and the duel was in progress. 
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For the first minute each seemed to be meas- 
uring the other’s strength and suppleness of 
wrist. Blade played lightly against blade, and 
eyes were upon eyes. 

It was the Count who made the initial attack 
with a straight thrust, which Alan deflected 
downward without apparent effort. Almost im- 
mediately he repeated it, lunging this time a 
little wildly and wickedly. But again the at- 
tempt was nicely parried. And in a very little 
while Alan realized that, as he had fancied prob- 
able, his opponent was a swordsman of the 
more active, violent German school than of the 
reserved French style in which he himself had 
been instructed. 

His own defense, however, was brilliantly ef- 
fective; and for the first five minutes of the 
encounter he contented himself with checking 
dexterously one determined onslaught after an- 
other. Smiling a little exasperatingly the 
while, he thus remained coolly confident and 
alertly watchful. 

Already the Count was breathing hard from 
his exertion, and sweat began to gather in drops 
on his forehead. Nor did Alan now afford him 
any resting space. For no sooner had he ex- 
hausted himself in vain attacks, simple and 
composite, straight thrusts and disengagements, 
than the American all at once began to press 
him backward, inch by inch, with a series 
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of coups de temps, that baffled and enraged 
him. 

In less than five minutes more, Julian Kadik 
found himself absolutely at Alan’s mercy. For 
a little there had been a quick, sharp exchange 
of riposte and counter-riposte. The bright 
blades had flashed like electric sparks in the 
rays of the new-risen sun, never for a second 
at rest, and the two men, balancing, feinting, 
lunging, resorting to the appel, right feet 
smartly tapping the ground, each to confuse 
the other, had played each for a point or cut. 
Then Kadik slipped or stumbled on the now dis- 
turbed soil—slipped or stumbled, and went 
down on his side, striking his elbow, and lying 
there, defenceless. 

But Alan waited motionless, with sword low- 
ered, for him to regain his feet and stand once 
more on guard. His forbearance, however, in- 
stead of appeasing the Count, seemed only fur- 
ther to incense him. 

Impetuously, without discretion, he lunged 
for Alan’s throat. But the thrust was met by 
a coup d’arret, strongly delivered, followed by 
a lightning swift riposte under his guard. 

The darting blade slit his white, outer shirt, 
scored the silken one beneath it, and laid cleanly 
open his side until the blood jetted. 

And, as reeling back with sword-arm droop- 
ing, he was caught by Count Ernest and Doc- 
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tor O’Farrell, Alan turned quickly away, half 
faint and sick at the sight of his own sanguinary 
work. 

In an instant the young doctor was busy. 
Quietly, skilfully, with the assistance of the 
diplomat, he proceeded to stanch the bleeding, 
to dress the wound, to stitch together the sev- 
ered edges. 

The victor, as pale if not indeed more pallid 
than the vanquished, quickly resumed his 
clothes, refusing Van Cleave’s aid, and begging 
him to attend rather to the help of the others. 
And it was Nick, eventually, who fetched cush- 
ions from the Kadik car, and ingeniously im- 
provised the pallet on which, the four assisting, 
Julian, muttering all the way, was carried 
across the meadow to the waiting motor. 

Doctor O’Farrell accompanied the Kadiks to 
Port Chester, where the three boarded a train 
for the city, it being deemed inadvisable to risk 
the entire journey by automobile. 

Alan and Van Cleave, however, returned as 
they came, ending at the Patroons Club, where, 
after divesting themselves of travel stains, they 
sat down at ten o’clock to a second breakfast 
of more substantial character than the earlier 
one, eaten at five o’clock that morning, in a 
Sixth Avenue chop house. 

They were still at table when, possibly an 
hour later, they were approached by Jimmie 
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Ferraday, a mutual friend, whose hand held an 
early edition of an evening paper, fresh from 
the press. 

Agitation marked his demeanor. His eyes 
were wide with surprise; and his whole visage 
indicated the shock of sudden and astounding 
news. 

“My dear Alan,’’ he cried, with mixed won- 
der and solicitude. ‘‘ The insinuations here are 
perfectly outrageous. Isn’t there something I 
can do in the matter? ”’ 

For just a moment both men at the table 
fancied that the paper had by some inscrutable 
means gained a hint of that exotic event of the 
morning in which they had been actors. And 
then Alan’s eye caught an exposed headline 
which ran the width of the sheet in staring red 
letters: 


RICH RUSSIAN DEAD OF POISON. 


‘* Good God! ’”’ he cried, snatching the paper 
from Ferraday’s hand. ‘‘ Sumarakoff, Alma! ”’ 
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Wirn feverish haste, his mind in sudden 
tumult, he found the article and raced through 
it. Only the most meager facts were there, se- 
cured, apparently, at the last moment and flung 
to the public under that vivid, sensational head- 
line. But, as Ferraday suggested, the insinua- 
tions covertly introduced between the lines 
were fiendish. What he read was this: 


Ivan Sumarakoff, the wealthy Russian importer, died early 
this morning, at his home on Fifth Avenue, after a long and 
baffling illness. Although Dr. Loris Ignatieff, of Madison Ave- 
nue, had been in attendance from the first, he refused to give 
a death certificate, on the ground that certain circumstances in 
connection with the case were distinctly suspicious. It is the 
physician’s opinion that his patient died of arsenic poisoning, 
administered by someone unknown. 

Sofia Kroupensky, a trained nurse, who was arrested on sus- 
picion of being implicated, made a statement that she was never 
permitted to administer medicine to her patient, that office being 
invariably performed by his wife. 

The nurse turned over a letter to the coroner written by Mrs. 
Sumarakoff, which she had intercepted, and which is said to con- 
tain certain significant passages. The letter was addressed to a 
man named Lyle. 

Mrs. Sumarakoff is a member of the wealthy and socially 
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prominent Alan family; a daughter of the late Pelham Alan, 
and a sister of Halbert F. Alan, of the Patroons and other clubs. 


He passed the paper to Van Cleave with a 
muttered oath. 

‘¢ This is the worst yet,’’ he said, desperately. 
‘¢ This is the limit. Everything else is a trifle 
to this horror.’’ 

“‘ My dear fellow,’’ Ferraday tried to com- 
fort, ‘‘ it’s shocking, of course. But it will all 
come out right. Nobody can possibly believe 
your sister is other than innocent. Damn the 
trained nurses! That’s what I say.’’ 

But Alan scarcely heard him. It seemed for 
a little as if this paralyzing blow had robbed 
him of the power of thought and action alike. 
He could conceive of nothing more dreadful. 
But after a stunned moment he sprang fran- 
tically to his feet. 

‘¢ She must have sent for me at once,’’ he 
eried, ‘‘ and—Good Lord! Of all times, I 
wasn’t where I could be found.’’ 

‘*Come!’’ called Van Cleave, rising too. 
‘The car’s outside. We’ll run up there at 
once.”’ 

At the risk of bringing down upon them the 
righteous wrath of every member of the traffic 
squad, they tore up the avenue as though on 
the last lap of a race, and drew up before the 
Sumarakoff residence with such abruptness as 
nearly to spill them over the hood. 
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In the hall Alan met Mr. Campion, who re- 
ceived him eagerly. ‘‘ At last!’’ he cried. ‘‘ I 
thought you would never come. And every 
minute is precious. Not being able to find you, 
she telephoned me at once. Though why she 
should have selected me I don’t know. She 
never consulted me before in her life. And I 
never touch criminal matters when I can get 
out of it. But there’s no telling what the police 
will do. So I want you to go at once and put 
your sister’s case in the hands of Joe Rath- 
borne. He has a way of getting behind the 
scenes and can stave of any untoward 
steps.”’ 

‘‘ Hadn’t I better see Alma first?’’ Alan 
asked. 

‘‘No,’’? was the answer. ‘‘ She has been 
given an opiate, and is trying to sleep. She 
has been through enough in the past twelve 
hours to unbalance a stronger woman than she 
is. Get down to Rathborne’s office and save 
her from the possibility of further trouble. 
He’s at 115 Broadway, seventeenth floor.’’ 

Alan was so fortunate as to find Rathborne 
in his office and disengaged; and the lawyer’s 
personality impressed him favorably at once. 
He was a big man, clean-shaven, with high, in- 
tellectual brow; keenly penetrating gray eyes; 
a square, tenacious jaw, and full, protruding 
under lip. Alan had not recalled the name 
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when Mr. Campion mentioned it, but at sight 
of the man it belonged to, he associated it. This 
was Joe Rathborne, the ‘‘ bulldog of the New 
York bar.”’ 

At cross-examination he was without a peer; 
and his visitor soon had a very fair example 
of his subtlety, his discernment, his acumen, his 
sapience. In less than half an hour Rathborne 
was possessed of every fact, every theory, al- 
most every thought that Alan had concerning 
the case and its atmosphere. 

He knew about the indignation and plight of 
Virginia; about the photograph found in Har- 
den’s room; about the Von Arneths, and the 
unaccountable visit of the Prince to the Sumara- 
koff residence. He had made notes of names 
and dates; but at the close of the interview 
these seemed to be as indelibly fixed in his mem- 
ory as they were on the paper. 

Alan noted now the lawyer’s peculiar, quick, 
fleeting smile. It came at intervals in his talk, 
for an instant only, lighting his face by flashes, 
as it were. 

‘¢ Now about this Prince Leon von Arneth. 
You say he is an Austrian. Are you sure of 
that? Isn’t it possible that he is a Russian, 
posing under another nationality? ”’ 

But Alan didn’t think so. In fact he—— 

‘‘ But I do, nevertheless,’’ snapped Rath- 
borne. ‘‘ I’ve a hunch that he is the key to the 
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mystery. This is no case of a woman in love 
with another man, and plotting to clear the way 
by removing her husband. This is another of 
those Russian political affairs. Sumarakoff 
was killed for what is called the ‘ cause.’ ’’ 
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Ir was not until several days after Sumara- 
koff’s funeral that Alan found his sister suf- 
ficiently composed to discuss certain matters 
which weighed heavily upon him. On this 
afternoon, however, she was comparatively 
calm, and in spite of her sore trial, looking in- 
finitely better than when he had seen her last. 
For just a little their conversation held to com- 
monplaces. Then it branched to Virginia, who 
had rushed back to Alma at the first note of 
trouble, but whom Alan had not yet seen, save 
' for a momentary meeting in a rather dark hall 
on the occasion of the funeral. Finally, how- 
ever, he said to her: 

“* Alma, in the last week I have thought a 
good deal, and there are a lot of things I don’t 
understand. I don’t mind admitting that I have 
felt pretty bitter. You may remember that on 
the day I called on you, after getting back from 
abroad, you never even told me that Ivan was 
ill. Certainly you didn’t tell me you were in 
trouble. If you had so much to distress you, 
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why couldn’t you tell me, your brother, instead 
of writing to a blackguard like Harden? ’’ 

She looked at him with sudden astonishment 
in her eyes. 

‘‘ Harden! ’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ What do you 
mean? I told you once that I didn’t know any- 
one of that name. And I don’t.’’ 

For an instant he regarded her with an as- 
tonishment equal to her own. 

*“ You still say so? ”’ 

‘“T still say so; certainly.”’ 

““You don’t read the newspapers, I sup- 
pose.’’ 

‘“T hate the newspapers,’’ she replied, with 
feeling. ‘‘ I won’t look at one of them.”’ 

‘“ Well then, my dear, I’ll enlighten you. 
They say that Harden and a mysterious friend 
of yours, a Mr. Lyle, are one and the same. 
Why did you write to Mr. Lyle in preference to 
asking the help of your brother? That is what 
I want to know.”’ 

But for a moment there was no answer. 
Alma was staring at him, nonplused. 

“‘ Mr. Lyle Harden? ’’ she gasped at last. 

‘* Hixactly. The Harden who had your photo- 
graph, and dared to say the most villainous 
things about you.’’ 

“< What did he say? ’’ she demanded, tensely ; 
her face suddenly livid. 

‘“He said you threw yourself at his head, 
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and—well, practically, that he accepted you out 
of pity.’’ 

And now her color changed swiftly. Her 
cheeks were flaming. 

‘‘ He said that to you? You listened? ”’ 

‘‘T knocked him down for it. I could have 
killed him. And yet é 

She bent forward, and caught his arm in both 
of her long, white hands. 

‘‘ Halbert! ’’ she cried, desperately. ‘‘ Lis- 
ten to me. I’ll tell you everything.”’ 

‘* Go on,’’ he said to her. ‘‘ That is what I 
want to hear. That is what you should have 
done long ago.’’ 

‘¢T—I met him eight or nine months back, 
on a steamer, coming back from Europe. I 
was not well, and he and his married sister were 
most kind to me.’’ 

‘‘ His married sister? ’’ Alan interrupted, a 
suspicion dawning. ‘‘ What was her name? 
What was she like? ’’ 

‘‘ Her name I can’t remember. She was a 
slim blonde,—bleached, I think. Her accent was 
Western.”’ 

‘* But the man was English. How——’’ 

‘‘ He claimed to be an American who had 
lived abroad.’’ 

‘¢ The woman’s name wasn’t Montoon? ”’ 

‘* Possibly. I have no recollection.’’ 

‘* It was to her you gave your photograph? ”’ 
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(73 Yes.’’ 

‘Go on. I'll try not to interrupt you again. 
They were kind to you, you say.’’ 

She was now a trifle more composed. She 
leant back in her chair, and continued her nar- 
rative in an even voice. 

‘*T was not only ill at the time, but I was 
worried. I had come back, leaving Ivan on 
the other side. We had quarreled cruelly in 
Paris, where he humiliated me by his open 
flirtations, and worse, with any woman that 
would look at him. I did not know what would 
be the outcome. It was a matter I felt I could 
not discuss with friends or even such relatives 
as were near me. And yet I felt that I should 
die, unless I could talk of it. If I ever wanted 
you in my life, Halbert, I wanted you then to 
console me; to advise me.’’ Her handkerchief 
went to her eyes. She was weeping. 

‘« T_I’m sorry I wasn’t within call,’’ he said, 
sympathetically. 

‘“ It seemed you were never within call,’’ she 
went on, with some bitterness. ‘‘ Women, in 
such cases, are not much help. They listen only 
to enjoy repeating one’s tale of woe as scandal 
as soon as one’s back is turned. But this man, 
this Mr. Lyle, was so magnetic, so big, so whole- 
some appearing! I was afraid of Ivan. That 
is the truth of it, I feared that he might—yes, 
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kill me, to make way for some other woman. 
And I told Mr. Lyle that.’’ 

‘¢ And what did Mr. Lyle say? ”’ 

‘He was most kind. He promised me that 
he would be at my call at any moment. He 
gave me his address in New York; and his tele- 
phone number. ‘ When your husband returns,’ 
he said, ‘ let me know at once. I shall be anx- 
ious to know his attitude.’ But when Ivan 
came back, I didn’t inform him. There was no 
reason to. But very shortly after that, he 
wrote me a letter. He said he had learned of 
Mr. Sumarakoff’s return through the newspa- 
pers, and he feared for me. It was a very re- 
spectful letter, really, but it could, as you must 
see, be easily misinterpreted. I put it aside, 
and had almost forgotten it. Then Ivan was 
taken ill, and that nurse came. One day I heard 
him making love to her, and I was on the point 
of dismissing her. But she persuaded me to 
believe that his mind was affected by his mal- 
ady. That he would do the same to any nurse 
I might fetch, and that it was better to retain 
her, because she understood, and would not take 
him seriously. Again I felt that I must advise 
with someone. You had been in town for a day 
or two. I knew it; and yet you had not come 
near me. If I had been at the point of death, 
I should not have sent for you. What I did 
was to hunt up that letter of Lyle’s. The ad- 
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dress he had given me on the steamer I had mis- 
laid. But in the letter, he repeated it. As I 
was about to write to him, I was called from 
the room. When I returned, Virginia was 
standing there. She had seen a portion of the 
letter, and was white with shame. In vain I 
tried to tell her that she misinterpreted it. She 
said the most horrid things to me. I was nerv- 
ously on edge, anyhow, and I was very rude 
to her; and she went away. When she had 
gone I wrote to Mr. Lyle. The nurse, Miss 
Kroupensky, was going out for her daily walk, 
and I gave her the letter to post. That after- 
noon, you called, and you found me almost a 
mad woman. Instead of telling you everything, 
I sealed my lips; and ’’—she looked about her 
—‘‘ this is the result.’’ 

Her recital had held Alan raptly interested. 
As she concluded, he said: 

“‘ And so, then, you never saw Harden, or 
Lyle, after you left the steamer? ’’ 

“< Never.”’ 


March went out lamblike, and April came in 
with its violent weather contrasts. In that 
month Sofia Kroupensky was indicted by the 
grand jury for the poisoning of Ivan Sumara- 
koff, the testimony of the physician and the 
evidence of the autopsy being sufficient to make 
a prima facie case. And in that month Alma 
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went to Atlantic City to recuperate, accom- 
panied by Virginia. 

In that month, too, Count Julian Kadik, thor- 
oughly recovered from his wound, was reported 
as in Budapest. Harden and Mrs. Montoon, 
following apparently the example of the Von 
Arneths, had dropped out of sight. 

The continued silence of Valda von Arneth 
was to Alan an ever increasingly perplexing 
puzzle. He could hardly believe that it was 
due to his encounter with Harden and the sub- 
ject of it. Certainly she had bade him good-by 
that night with no whit less demonstrative af- 
fection than on previous occasions. She had 
promised to be present at the hearing in the 
morning, and then had explained that illness 
alone prevented her from keeping her word. 

In his brief conversation with her over the 
telephone, before leaving for New York, he had 
detected no change in her attitude towards him. 
And then, without a word of explanation, she 
had vanished into the silence. 

On an afternoon, early in May, almost as 
warm as midsummer, he had just entered his 
rooms, preparatory to dressing for the evening, 
when his telephone rang, and the office clerk 
announced : 

‘“ A lady calling to see Mr. Alan.’’ 

‘¢ Won’t the lady kindly give her name? ”’ he 
asked. 
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Of late he had grown out of the habit of 
receiving unnamed ladies in his apartment. 

Presently came the reply: ‘‘ The lady prefers 
not to. She would like to see Mr. Alan in the 
reception room.”’ 

“‘ Very good. I’ll be down in a moment.’’ 

His curiosity excited, he hurried to the 
ground floor. Standing beside the little recep- 
tion-room table, one gloved hand resting upon 
it, was Princess Valda von Arneth. 
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‘¢ UNHASTING BUT UNRESTING ”’ 


Tuer sunshine of the smile with which she 

greeted him was tempered by a shadow of anx- 
iety. His first glance told him that she was 
for some reason under a strain of nervous ap- 
prehension. And her first words confirmed his 
interpretation. 
* **T have come to you for protection, my 
dear,’’ she quavered, her eyes darting from his 
face to the door through which she had 
come. 

He had rarely seen her looking more beau- 
tiful or more elegant. She wore a taupe-color 
gown and long coat of charmeuse satin, that 
draped perfectly her exquisitely perfect figure; 
and her hat, a small, close-fitting one with wings 
of the same shade, accentuated the delicate 
cream-white of her complexion, and deep, dark, 
velvety luster of her glorious eyes. 

‘¢ Aren’t you rather late in coming? ’’ he 
asked, with something of chiding in his voice. 

‘“T know, I know,’’ she replied, hurriedly. 
‘You must think me horrid. But I cannot 
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explain now. Listen! He has been following 
me. I am afraid of my life.’’ 

‘‘ Who has been following you? Why should 
you be afraid? ”’ 

“* Julian. He—he may come in here at any 
minute. Can’t you take me to your rooms? I 
can’t even talk here. Every instant I am ex- 
pecting to see him, there, in the doorway.”’ 
And she started back, quivering, as a figure 
passed along the passage. 

“‘ Certainly,’’ Alan agreed, cordially. ‘‘ It 
will be a great pleasure. You shall have tea 
with me, and tell me about it.’’ 

He led the way to the elevator, and she fol- 
lowed close. 

Once the door of the car was closed upon 
them, she became more tranquil. 

““T thought Julian was in Hungary?’’ he 
questioned. 

‘So did I. But he has returned. I saw 
him.’’ 

“‘ You couldn’t have been mistaken? ”’ 

‘No, no, no,’’? she shook her head. ‘‘ Im- 
possible. I saw him quite close. Besides, I 
should have known.’’ 

‘You should have known? How? ’’ 

Not until they were in his little parlor to- 
gether did she answer him. 

‘‘ Haven’t you been reading the papers? ’’ 
she began, as she dropped into the low arm- 
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chair he drew forward for her. ‘‘ Haven’t you 
seen how persons have been robbed of their 
jewelry in the Subway, the Elevated, the sur- 
face cars? ’’ ; 

“¢ Why, no,’’ Alan returned. ‘‘ I hadn’t no- 
ticed it. You think A: 

“¢ Now that I have seen him, I am sure. The 
same—always the same thing has been done. 
Pins, studs, earrings, watch chains; all have 
been cut. Now everybody is looking for this 
‘ Jack the Clipper ’ they call him.’’ 

““ It’s odd I missed that,’’ said Alan. ‘‘ I 
should have suspected, too, at once. Or, should 
I, believing the scapegrace to be abroad? ”’ 

Over the tea, which was served presently, 
she told him of what had happened that after- 
noon. She had been calling on some friends 
at the Plaza; and as she came out, and was 
about to step into her car, Julian Kadik seemed 
to rise out of the pavement by her side. She 
turned her head to see him standing at her 
elbow. 

‘‘T thought I should faint,’’ she went on, 
her cheeks blanching at the recollection. ‘‘ I 
heard him swear at me in his own tongue. And 
then, in German—‘ Ohne Hast, aber ohne 
Rast!’ he said.’ 

‘‘ Unhasting but unresting,’’ Alan trans- 
lated, with a faint smile. ‘‘ You think he meant 
by that—what? ”’ 
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‘*Isn’t it plain? ’’ she asked, her eyes wide. 
‘‘ He means, no matter how long it may take, 
he will not rest until he has revenge.’’ 

‘* My dear girl! You think he really means 
you harm? ’’ 

‘* T know it,’’ she affirmed. ‘‘ He will never 
forgive me, never, for that arrest.’’ 

‘* And that was all you saw of him? That 
was all he said? ”’ 

‘“ All he said, yes. But he followed me in 
a taxi. I saw him, when we were halted for 
a little on Fifth Avenue. Then I gave the 
order to go through a side street. But he still 
followed. Then, my dear, I thought of you. I 
had the car turnin here. I sprang out, and sent 
it on. I told them to drive until they lost the 
taxi, and then come back. But I am not sure 
he did not see.’’ 

Alan looked at her with rebuke in his eyes. 

“You had to be in peril before you ever 
thought of me,’’ he charged. 

She had taken up her cup, but now she put 
it down again. 

‘<Q, how cruel you are, my dear! ”’ she said, 
with a reproving seriousness. ‘‘ It was for 
your sake I stayed away. Think what sacrifice 
I made just for you! ”’ 

“‘ For my sake? ’’ he questioned. ‘‘ I don’t 
understand, Valda.”’ 

The Princess drew her chair a little nearer 
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to him, and raised what seemed to him frank, 
truthful eyes to his. 

‘¢Tf you only knew how Julian can hate,”’’ 
she murmured. ‘‘ That night, after I had 
caught him stealing your pearl, O, what I would 
have given not to have seen, not to have acted! 
For I knew he would never forgive; you or me, 
never. And what was a black pearl compared 
with our safety—our lives? ”’ 

Alan’s smile was indulgent. 

‘* And so you hid yourself,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
hid yourself from him. That I can understand. 
But why from me? ’”’ 

““ Because I felt that he would be watching 
you; and if you heard from me, somehow he 
would know it, ‘and that would make him more 
angry still. And you, dear—if you knew where 
I was, I feared that nothing I could say 
would keep you from coming to me. Then 
he would have followed, and—and killed us 
both.’’ 

Her reasoning was not altogether clear to 
him; certainly not very convincing; but he ac- 
cepted it as a woman’s ‘‘ because.”’ 

‘‘ But when you heard he had gone to Hun- 
gary? ’’ he questioned. ‘‘ Then you could have 
written me, or telephoned, or come.’’ 

‘* TI feared he had others watching,’’ she de- 
clared. ‘‘ Then too, I heard you had withdrawn 
your charge against him; and I could not under- 
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stand. I thought maybe—— But no, I should 
have known it was not that.’’ 

‘< You thought what? ’’ 

She smiled a little shamefacedly, and 
shrugged her pretty shoulders. ‘‘ For just one 
little minute,’’ she confessed. ‘‘ Just one, I 
thought you too were afraid.’’ 

And now Alan laughed aloud. 

‘* And you don’t yet know why? ”’ he asked. 

‘* How should I? ’’ was her reply. ‘‘ I have 
seen no one to tell me.”’ 

He told her then of the terms he had offered, 
of the duel, and the sword thrust. 

And at this she sprang up excitedly, and be- 
gan wringing her hands in nervous dismay. 

‘“‘O, my dear, my dear,’’ she cried, in a 
paroxysm of acute alarm; ‘‘ what you have 
done—O, so bravely done!—it means death— 
death for both of us.”’ 

He rose too, and put his arms about her, in 
an effort to calm her. 

““ You foolish, foolish girl,’’ he laughed, hold- 
ing her close. ‘‘ He is too much of a coward. 
He doesn’t kill people. He may hire poor 
devils to try to do it for him; but I doubt now 
that he has any money to squander in that fash- 
ion. You must be brave, Valda, darling. It 
is not like you to be frightened by a shadow.”’ 

She pressed her hands against his breast, 
and bent her body away from him. Then she 
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threw her head a little to one side and lifted 
her chin. 

‘¢ Look! look! ’’ she begged, trembling. ‘‘ Do 
you see that scar? It was he, Julian Kadik, 
that made it.”’ 

So that was the story of it; the story that 
he had meant to ask her after seeing it that 
day on the Poinciana piazza. 

‘“‘T told you he was a coward,’’ he em- 
phasized; ‘‘ and that proves it. Tell me,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ he was holding you in his arms, as I 
am now, when he did it, wasn’t he? ”’ 

A wave of bitter, burning resentment swept 
over him. And the creature that had done this 
had been at his mercy once, and had been 
spared. He felt now that he could slay him 
without a qualm. 

‘Tt was in Vienna, nearly two years ago,’’ 
She was going on. ‘‘ He had begged me to 
marry him, and I had refused, because I did not 
love him. And to be rid of him, I angered him 
on purpose. I flirted, O, so madly, with a Rus- 
sian—a grand duke. Julian begged me to see 
him once more—just once, to say farewell. I 
was sorry for him, and let him come. And 
then—you see. It was that he gave me.”’ 

Alan pressed his lips to the scar. 

‘¢ And—and after that, Valda, you forgave 
him? ”’ 

‘* He was ill,’’ she explained; ‘‘ they thought 
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he was dying; and he pleaded so hard for me 
to come. It was for love of me he had done 
it, he said. And he could not die in peace until 
I had forgiven him. What could Ido? I went. 
I let him kiss my hand. I excused him. And 
then he got well. He was so nice after that. 
He could not do too much for me. He seemed 
to want to wipe out that scar. He followed - 
Leon and me to America. He gave me every- 
thing I could think of. But every time I looked 
at some other man, he was white with jealousy.’’ 

Alarm for her was having its way with him. 
Assuredly, under the circumstances, her fear 
was not without reason. And yet what could 
be done for her protection? Vigilance only 
could serve, probably; vigilance of the strict- 
est, most unwavering sort. If he might be al- 
ways with her, serving her as a bodyguard, so 
to speak, he could be assured of her safety. 
But otherwise, he should be in constant fear 
for her. 

‘¢ Tell me,’’ he said, ‘‘ where are you liv- 
ing? ’’ 

‘‘ We are in the country. Leon and I have 
taken a great house on the water, out on Long 
Island; at Great Neck.’ 

‘* Kadik doesn’t know that, of course. There- 
fore, if I were in your place, my dear, I’d stop 
out there for a while. In the meantime, I’ll see 
what can be done to get him away from New 
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York. As I told you, I have met his brother, 
who seems rather a decent sort. Through him, 
possibly, we can make Julian behave.’’ 

‘¢ T will do anything—anything you say, Hal, 
dear,’’ she assured him. ‘‘ And now, you will 
do something for me, won’t you? ”’ 

“¢ Anything—anything you say, Valda, dear,’’ 
he mimicked. 

‘¢ Tt is getting late. The car must be waiting. 
I want you to come with me, now, to my home; 
dine with Leon and me, and stop over night, 
or as long as you will. I will feel safer, with 
you with me.’’ 

He kissed her, once more, now; on the cheek 
this time—her lips she still refused him—and 
released her. 

‘« You’ll excuse me while I dress? ’’ he asked. 
How glad he was to go with her! 

‘“ No, no, no,’’ she protested with decision. 
‘* You are not to dress at all. You must come 
just as you are. And don’t think of bringing 
your evening clothes, either. There will be no 
one there but ourselves.”’ 

In the elevator the Princess again began to 
evince signs of trepidancy. ‘‘ Suppose he is 
waiting? ’’ she whispered, clutching Alan’s 
hand. ; 

But he was not waiting. Certainly not so far 
as they could see; though it was a significant 
fact, perhaps, that as their car glided off in the 
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direction of Fifth Avenue, a taxicab that had 
been halted on the far side of Sixth Avenue got 
under way instantly, wheeled into Forty-fourth 
Street, and followed less than half a block 
behind. 
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Tuer ‘‘ great house on the water,’’ as Valda 
had described it, was a great house indeed. It 
amazed Alan, who was used to great houses, 
not so much because it was more like the ‘‘ show 
houses ’? at Newport than any suburban resi- 
dence he had ever been in, but because it had 
been leased by the Von Arneths, whose re- 
sources he had never estimated as quite equal to 
such a bountiful expenditure. 

The rent of course for such a place was after 
all the lesser thing. It was the cost of main- 
tenance that counted. And for anyone not a 
millionaire several times over an establishment 
of this character, with its horde of necessary 
servants, was, if not prohibitive, certainly 
ruinous. 

The house, an enormous brick and marble 
affair, modeled after the Georgian manors, was 
set in a park of many acres, with a generous 
frontage on Long Island Sound. And in addi- 
tion to this imposing and sumptuously fur- 
nished main building, there were stables, 
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garages, kennels, boat-houses, a squash court, 
and a gymnasium and swimming pool. And all 
for the use of two foreigners of not over-large 
acquaintance, and, as has been said, to all ap- 
pearances of not over-abundant means. 

Prince Leon, for the first time since Alan 
met him, was cordiality itself. It seemed as if 
the obligations of host in his own home bore 
upon him to this effect. At table he talked in- 
cessantly; and his guest learned much concern- 
ing where and in what manner he and Valda 
had spent that period of their silence after leav- 
ing Washington. The Princess had said, 
merely, that they were traveling; but the Prince 
named places. They had been, he said, at one 
after another of the winter and early spring 
resorts, ranging from Bermuda to French Lick. 
In this wise they had made many friends— 
friends that had been especially kind to them; 
and they purposed to repay these kindnesses, 
in a manner, by giving here, in their new Great 
Neck home, a series of house parties during the 
coming summer. 

‘¢ And we hope,’’ he went on, ‘‘ that you, 
Mr. Alan, will be with us often. I assure you 
that you will always be most welcome.”’ 

And all the while, as at that dinner at Del- — 
monico’s, Alan, looking at those broad square 
shoulders, that bulging chest, and sloping waist, 
kept asking himself again and again the reason 
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of this man’s visit to the Sumarakoff residence. 

And now, too, there came back to him those 
words of the lawyer, Joe Rathborne: ‘‘ I’ve a 
hunch that he’s the key to the mystery. A 
Russian posing under another nationality. 
Sumarakoff was killed for what is known as 
the ‘ cause.’ ”’ 

Leon did look like a Russian, it was true. 
Perhaps Rathborne was right. And this was 
one of the points the detectives were working 
on. 

Dinner over, the Prince excused himself for 
retiring, and Alan had Valda once more to 
himself. At her suggestion they went out on 
the terrace, and when he had lighted a cigar, 
she asked him if he would very much mind her 
smoking a cigarette. He did not mind, of 
course; but he had never seen her smoke be- 
fore; and now he wondered again. For he 
knew that most Russian women smoke. 

Presently she asked him about his sister. She 
had read of the affair in the newspapers; and 
he knew that she must have seen Alma’s pic- 
ture there, which, curiously enough, was of the 
same pose that he had found in Harden’s room. 
So as they walked, he told her the whole story 
of their acquaintance, just as he had been 
told it. 

‘*T am so, so sorry for her,’’ she said, when 
he had finished. 
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The moon came up, big and round as a Greek 
shield, and they strolled down to the shore to 
look out across the now lighted waters of Little 
Neck Bay. His arm was about her waist, and 
her head pressed against his shoulder as they 
walked. Great, towering trees, oaks and 
chestnuts, sentineled the way, and save for 
the reflected light before them, the way was 
dark. 

Suddenly Alan sprang aside, clutching her 
close to him. It seemed to him that a white 
spectre had flashed by him in the gloom. 

But to his amazement Valda was laughing. 

‘Forgive me,’’ she begged, between out- 
bursts. ‘‘ O, do forgive me. I don’t wonder 
you were startled. But it was only Orloff. He 
is kept in the kennel all day, and unleashed at 
night.’’ 

““ A dog? ’’ Alan queried. ‘‘ He looked like 
a white elephant.’’ 

“‘ Yes, dear; a Russian wolfhound. Here he 
comes back.”’ 

He saw him now, plainly enough: a fine, big 
specimen of the borzoi; tall and long and lean 
and picturesque, from delicately pointed nose 
to curling, plume-like tail. 

‘‘ Isn’t he a beauty? ’’ she asked. ‘‘ But you 
can’t see him well here. He’ll come with us. 
Wait until we get in the moonlight, beyond these 
trees.”’ 
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‘¢ Yes,’’? Alan answered, still a little nettled 
over having lost command of himself for an 
instant. ‘‘ I know them. I’ve hunted wolves 
with them in Russia. But here, in the Eastern 
States at least, they are more of an ornament 
than anything else, aren’t they? ’’ 

‘“ Not Orloff,’’ she denied; ‘‘ nor Fedora 
either. They are watch dogs, well trained. All 
night the two of them—what you say?—scour 
the park.’’ 

‘¢ And suppose they came across a poacher! 
What would happen? ”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ I should not 
like to be the poacher,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Come, 
Orloff!’’ And she ran ahead, the wolfhound 
at her side. 

Then, with the moon for lantern, she showed 
Alan the animal’s teeth. ‘‘ See,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘ He doesn’t bite. He gashes. He 
goes for the throat, too. Nine times out of 
ten he kills.’’ 

‘*T never heard of a wolfhound killing, 
really,’’? he protested. ‘‘ They don’t even kill 
wolves. They only hold them down, until the 
huntsman comes to finish them with his long 
knife.”’ 

‘Yes, yes, dear; I know. But these dogs 
are trained.”’ 

‘‘'They’ve never killed anyone here, have 
they? ’’ 
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‘* No,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Not here. But in 
Russia, many.’’ 

‘‘You imported them—you and your 
brother? ”’ 

‘* Leon did; yes. They belonged to a friend 
of his there. He cabled for them, a month ago. 
They have been here only a week.’’ 

There was a shrill whistle from the direction 
of the kennels, and the beautiful white hound 
darted away like a flash. 

‘< That is their trainer,’’ she told him. ‘‘ He 
came from Russia with them.’’ 

Alan put his hands on her shoulders, and 
stood facing her. ‘‘ Look at me, dear,’’ he said, 
seriously. ‘‘ I want you to tell me something. 
Are you wholly Austrian? Is there any Rus- 
sian blood in you? ”’ 

He thought she paled a trifle; but the moon- 
light was very white. 

“‘ Russian in me! ”’ she repeated, laughing. 
‘¢ Why, what a funny, funny question! No, my» 
dear man. Not one very little drop.’’ 

‘« And Leon is really your brother—your full 
brother? ’’ he pursued. 

‘¢ Why, how odd you are! ”’ she exclaimed, 
startled. ‘‘ To be sure, Leon is my brother— 
full brother.’’ 

He smiled now with a great relief. ‘‘ I am 
glad of that,’’ he said, happily. 

‘¢ But why, dear? ’’ she pressed, her curios- 
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ity aroused. ‘‘ Suppose we had been Russian? 
What difference would it make? ”’ 

He was on the verge of telling her that he 
thought he had seen her brother come out of 
the Sumarakoff house; but he checked his im- 
pulse with the words at his lips. 

‘7 hate the Russians,’’ he said, instead. 
‘‘ Sumarakoff was a devil. He ruined my sis- 
ter’s life. See now what her marriage has 
ended in.”’ 

She lifted her hands and framed his face in 
them, her warm palms, soft as satin, pressing 
his cheeks. 

‘¢ Our marriage, my dear,’’ she said, softly, 
‘‘ our marriage must end as our love began; 
in bliss and trust—perfect trust.’’ 

Closely he drew her to him. 

‘‘ Forgive me, darling,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ I 
hate myself that I should ever have had the 
smallest suspicion.”’ 

The night grew in beauty, as the moon rose 
higher. Across the little bay gleamed the 
lights of a clubhouse at Bayside. To their ears 
came at intervals the puff-puff of a speeding 
launch. The sweet odors of fresh, pregnant 
spring soil and of new-born verdure, mingled 
with the dank, marshy smell from off shore. 

They found a rustic bench with an uninter- 
rupted view of the shining waters; and for a 
long while they sat there, enfolded and enfold- 
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ing, silent but athrill with love, under the spell 
of the perfect night. 

But at length a sound, stealthy and so faint 
as to be scarcely perceptible, aroused and 
alarmed them by very reason of its low, cun- 
ning, crafty suggestion. It was she who heard 
it first; and he felt her fingers tighten, and her 
lips move against his ear in a whisper that was 
little more than a breath: 

** Tasten! ”’ 

He did listen; and it came again. It was a 
measured, careful footstep upon dead leaves. 
Instantly he thought of the wolfhounds. But 
no, it could not be they. They must certainly 
have made more noise than that. It was a 
human step; and it was at a distance, but di- 
rectly behind them. 

‘‘ Do not move,’’ he cautioned her, breathing 
the words. ‘‘ Sit very still, until is 

They strained their ears; but the sounds had 
ceased. A minute passed; a long, strained min- 
ute; and then It was not a footstep this 
time that startled them, but something which, 
equally unmistakable, was infinitely more ap- 
palling. 

Sharply, clearly, they heard the click of a 
revolver hammer thrown back. 

An instant only intervened; and the night 
hush was shattered to reverberant splinters by 
an echoing, deafening report. 
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Bur in that intervening instant there had 
been other action than the pressing of a trigger. 
Almost roughly Alan had flung Valda from the 
seat to the ground, and had dropped himself, 
his body shielding her. 

So apparently synchronous was this ruse with 
the firing of the shot, that, instead of a second 
flashing report following, as Alan had expected, 
there came instead the echoing rustle of hur- 
riedly retreating footsteps among the dead 
leaves, as the miscreant, imagining his aim to 
have been damaging if not deadly, endeavored 
to make good his escape. 

But now, too, there came another sound; the 
hoarse bay of the wolfhounds, which, aroused 
and directed by the shot, were racing with the 
swiftness of light to the pursuit. 

Valda and Alan leapt to their feet at the 
first note. 

‘¢ Tt is Julian! ’’ she cried, excitedly. ‘*‘ And 
they will kill him. I know they will. Good 
Orloff! Good Fedora! ”’ 
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‘* But his pistol,’’ Alan warned her. ‘‘ More 
likely he will kill them.’’ 

** No, no, no,’’ she dissented. ‘‘ Before he 
can see them, before he can aim, they will have 
him down. You must know how they fly.”’ 

‘Come, then,’’ he urged, restless to join 
the chase. ‘‘ It will be safe to follow. We can’t 
let them tear him to pieces, skulking wretch 
though he is.’’ 

He caught her hand and they started run- 
ning, led by the deep, bellowing cry of the 
hounds. 

But before they had gone twenty yards they 
heard the whir of a gas motor; and at the same 
moment another revolver shot rang out. 

‘¢ Bah! ’’ cried Valda, with disgust. ‘‘I 
might have known. There is a road just there. 
He had a ear waiting. Listen! ’’ 

The baying of the wolfhounds had ceased. 
It had given way to short, sharp ululations. 

‘‘T told you,’’ Alan said. ‘‘ He’s shot one 
of them.’’ 

And now nothing could have held the Prin- 
cess back. She ran on, with redoubled swift- 
ness, taking the lead, until presently they came 
to the road of which she had spoken, and which 
lay white as though snow-covered in the moon- 
light. 

And to one side, moaning now with pain, was 
stretched the great, gaunt bitch Fedora, Orloff 
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standing over her, and sniffing at her with his 
finely pointed nose. i 

Far away, down the road, were the dwindling 
tail lights of the taxicab, in which the poor 
animal’s enemy was speeding to safety. 

But after all Fedora was not badly injured. 
The bullet had grazed her shoulder; and as 
soon as Valda spoke to her, she stopped crying 
and turned to licking her wound. 

They were still standing by her when 
Michael, her trainer, a short, but brawny, 
elderly man with the true Kalmuck features, 
came up, gathered her into his arms, though 
she was as big as a calf, and walked off with 
her, Orloff following. 

And now at last, all the danger, all the ex- 
citement over, Valda’s nerves gave way and 
she sobbed and laughed by turns in truly 
hysterical fashion. All in vain were Alan’s 
efforts to soothe, pacify, and quiet her. She 
had made up her mind that Julian Kadik was 
determined to take her life—both their lives, 
for that matter—and that it was only a ques- 
tion of a short time when he would succeed. 

Alan managed to lead her to the house, how- 
ever, and there committed her to the care of 
her maid. 

He waited for some time in the library, think- 
ing that Leon might reappear; but he did not. 
And finally, the clear air of the country having 
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made him drowsy, he sought the room assigned 
him, and went to bed. 

For three days, Alan remained a guest at 
the Von Arneths’, and in that time succeeded in 
materially allaying Valda’s alarm. When he 
was finally called away, it was by a note from 
Virginia, his ward. He had had his mail for- 
warded from the Loyalton, with a change of 
clothes, and found that Virginia had written 
to say she was running up from Atlantic City, 
would be in New York over night, and hoped 
he could make it convenient to dine with her 
at his sister’s house. 

He left the Princess with reluctance, but 
promised to return on the following afternoon, 
little dreaming that inside of a few brief hours 
he was to hear that which would change the 
whole course of their lives. 

Dropping into the Ritz-Carlton for tea he 
chanced to encounter Van Cleave, who greeted 
him with: 

‘¢ Thave some surprising news for you. News 
you’ll probably not care to hear, but which I’m 
going to give you like nasty medicine for your 
own good. The Von Arneths are a pair of Rus- 
sian adventurers. Their name is Vanovich, 
and they are the scum of earth.”’ 

Very bravely Alan controlled himself. Of 
course this was the grossest of slanders, He 
was glad, however, to hear it definitely stated. 
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There had been enough of innuendo in this con- 
nection. Now he should be able to run it to 
its source; and nail both the lie and the liar. 

‘““You have been in communication with 
Count Ernest again, I presume,’’ Alan sug- 
gested calmly. 

‘* Count Ernest? ’’ repeated the other, ques- 
tioningly. ‘‘ O, dear, no. This comes from an 
altogether different source. A thoroughly dis- 
interested quarter, in fact.”’ 

‘‘ With proofs attached? ’’ 

The young man’s eyes snapped. 

“Look here,’’ he said. ‘‘ Do you want 
proofs? Would you believe them, if you had 
them? I don’t believe you would. You 
wouldn’t turn your finger against that fake 
Prince, if you knew he poisoned your brother- 
in-law.”’ 

But at this Alan’s face flamed. 

“* Aren’t you going a little far? ’’ he asked, 
still struggling for repression. 

‘‘T hope I am,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ I want 
to wake you up. That black-eyed demirep has 
bewitched you, hypnotized you. You’re not a 
man any more. You’re worse than blind, be- 
cause you won’t see.’’ 

Alan caught him by the shoulder, roughly. 

‘¢ Nick ’’—he spoke between teeth tightly 
clenched—‘‘ that is too far. You shall not 
speak of a woman I admire in those terms till 
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you have proved your right to. Now, by God, 
you'll prove what you say, or I’ll punch your 
face to a pulp! ”’ 

‘¢ That’s what I want to do,’’ he cried; ‘‘ and 
you’ve got to come with me while I do it.’’ . 

‘Come with you?’’ Alan retorted, hotly. 
‘* T’ll come with you to Beersheba to see some- 
body, whoever it is, eat their lies, and you with 
them.”’ 

It was evident that Van Cleave knew he had 
met Valda again—probably he knew too that 
he had been visiting her and her brother. The 
young man’s knowledge of persons and their 
movements was almost uncanny. 

‘* You won’t have to come far,’’ was Nick’s 
retort. ‘‘ I want you to meet friends of mine— 
a Mr. and Mrs. Klein, who are having tea 
here.’’ 

There had been moments when Alan realized, 
sanely enough, how very little he really knew 
of the Von Arneths. But this was certainly not 
one of them. Now he was prepared to cham- 
pion them to the extreme limit. Van Cleave 
had angered him by one insinuation after an- 
other, and he was blind to reason. And this, 
too, in spite of the fact that Leon he had never 
eared for, and that ever since meeting Virginia 
Carew at Sumarakoff’s funeral it had been 
borne in upon him that with Valda he had been 
more infatuated than clear-mindedly enam- 
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ored. It was her physical attraction that had 
held him from the first, it seemed, subcon- 
sciously; but with his conscious mind he had 
rebelled against this admission, just as he was 
rebelling against it now. In a less belligerent 
mood he would have been ready to admit to 
himself at least that Valda was different—far 
different—from the ideal woman of his dreams. 
Van Cleave really was right. He had been 
blind. Not physically blind, for there was no 
disputing her beauty. That was rare and 
radiant. But soul-blind. 

Yet without a vestige of this sober, common- 
sense attitude now in evidence, he followed his 
friend, to see him stop presently beside a table 
at which sat a spare young man, very blond, 
and a short, over-plump young woman, with 
that homely, maternal prettiness of the youthful 
German housewife. 

‘¢ ‘You see how quickly I’ve taken you at your 
word, both of you,’’ Nicholas was saying. 
‘¢ Mr. Alan, as I told you, is Mrs. Sumarakoff’s 
brother. He has met the Von Arneths, so- 
called, and believes them to be very charming 
people and all they claim to be. I told him that 
you could convince him otherwise. And though 
he seems hardly in the mood to be convinced, 
I succeeded, nevertheless, in dragging him in 
here.’’ : 

Mrs. Klein smiled considerately upon Alan. 
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‘‘ The Princess, as she calls herself, 7s beauti- 
ful. I don’t blame any man for being captivated 
by her,’’ she said, as she saw them seated. 

For a little there was some four-cornered 
banter, but eventually Mrs. Klein continued: 

‘< Mr. Klein and I found the Princess and her 
brother very charming. And others, I regret 
to say, Mr. Alan; found them so to their cost. 
For you see, charming as they are, they are 
very far from being all they claim to be.’’ 

‘“ You and your husband know them, then? ”’ 
was Alan’s question. 

‘¢ We met them abroad, two years ago,’’ Mr. 
Klein contributed. 

““ Yes. On the Riviera. They were at the 
same hotel with us in Nice. But then, you must 
know, they were not Prince and Princess von 
Arneth. And they were not brother and sister, 
either. They were Baron and Baroness Vano- 
vitch; and they were husband and wife.”’ 

The listener’s lids lifted a shade, and his fin- 
gers tensed against his palms. 

‘¢That is indeed surprising,’’ he said, his 
voice colorless. ‘* You are quite sure of the 
relationship? ’’ 

‘¢ We know only that they posed as married,”’ 
Mr. Klein qualified. ‘‘ That they posed, too, as 
Russians. Whether or not they are Russians 
really, or ? 

But his wife interrupted him. 
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‘‘'You forget, dear,’’ she said, quietly. 
‘* After they were gone the Russian Consul 
looked up their antecedents, and found out all 
about them; there was no mistake about their 
nationality.’’ 

‘‘T think you said,’’ Alan prompted, ‘‘ that 
some persons found them charming to their 
cost. Do you mind telling me in what way? ’’ 

‘“ Not at all,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ The Coun- 
tess, to put it mildly, was a kleptomaniac. She 
stole her friends’ jewels whenever opportunity 
offered. Her principal theft, as I remember, 
was a pearl necklace. It was very crudely man- 
aged, and she was detected, practically in the 
act. Nevertheless, she made good her escape 
with it and never was overtaken.’’ 

A score of questions now clamored in Alan’s 
mind for answer. ‘‘ Do you happen to remem- 
ber,’’ he asked, breathlessly, ‘‘ whether these 
things were cut off? ’’ 

‘“*O, no. They were usually taken from 
rooms. Until she was seen with the necklace 
in her hands, it was supposed that some one of 
the servants was guilty.’’ 

Alan experienced a shade of relief. 

‘* And why, Mrs. Klein,’’ he inquired, ‘‘ are 
you so sure that this Russian woman you speak 
of, and the Princess von Arneth are the same? 
Have you seen the Princess, and recognized 
her? ’’ 
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‘No; I haven’t. But I saw a picture of her, 
in one of the papers, while she was at Palm 
Beach, and recognized it, instantly. Tell me: 
Hasn’t she a scar on her throat, just under the 
chin? ”’ 

Reluctantly, Alan nodded. It was odd that 
her identification should come through that— 
the scar he had kissed; the scar that infamous 
Julian Kadik had inflicted. 

“‘ She got that at Nice,’’ the lady was run- 
ning on; ‘‘ yes, while we were there. We saw 
the accident ourselves. She slipped in landing 
from a launch, and fell into the water. A 
stupid boatman plunged a boat-hook after her, 
and gashed her throat open.’’ 
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Toe Sumarakoff library, in which Alan 
waited that evening for his ward’s coming, was 
a somber room without striking or distracting 
feature—a room in which to read and reflect, 
with shaded lights and dark, shadowy distances. 
Very quiet it was too, and as he sat in a deep 
leathern chair, beside the long, black oak table, 
with its piled periodicals, over which two stand- 
ing lamps shed a soft glow, as reverential as the 
pale light of sanctuary tapers, he fell to musing. 
He engaged himself in contrasting the person- 
alities of the woman he had left that morning 
and her with whom this evening he was to dine 
—the one, by the most favorable construction a 
versed woman of the world; the other a flower 
of maidenhood, shielded and guarded from in- 
fancy to budded maturity. 

Reluctant though he was to believe ill of 
Valda von Arneth, he could find no loophole of 
escape from the revelations which Mrs. Klein’s 
story embodied. Deep down in his heart he 
realized that what she had told him was no 
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idle gossip; and certainly it had not been in- 
spired by animus. Seeing clearly enough that 
behind the Russian woman’s fascinations must 
lie some purpose bent to his own ruin, he, then 
and there, more than half made up his mind 
to escape while opportunity lasted. 

And presently he seemed to sense the incon- 
gruity, the irreverence, of even thinking of her 
in the presence or encompassment of one so 
diametrically in contrast as was Virginia. 

When at length the girl came to him he was 
almost startled by the beauty of the picture 
she presented in a soft white evening frock of 
the simplest character, cut only modestly low 
at the neck, after the manner of the débutante 
that she was, but revealing, nevertheless, a 
veritably dazzling whiteness of throat and arms, 
such as he had seldom seen. 

He rose as she entered, and drew a chair 
for her close to the table, before him, so that 
the glow of lamplight might fall upon the 
rich coronal of her hair and matchless com- 
plexion. ) 

For a minute he did not speak, but sat gazing 
at her in delighted appreciation. 

‘¢ Virginia,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘ you take my 
breath away. You do really. You’re lovely. I 
can’t realize it.’’ 

Her young face lighted with pleasure. 
‘“ Have I changed so much, then? ’’ she asked; 
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and her voice was the music of her smile. ‘‘ I 
used to be horrid; didn’t I? ”’ 

‘‘ You were never horrid,’’ he protested, 
warmly. 

‘¢ You used to think so. Aunt Alma told me.”’ 

‘‘T never thought so. You were not devel- 
oped; that was all. You were like other girls 
in the bud. Like all beautiful flowers, you 
know. While they are growing they never give 
much promise. Then suddenly they burst on 
us full-blown, and we are amazed at the perfec- 
tion of their loveliness.’’ 

‘‘T’m so glad you’re pleased with me,’’ she 
laughed. ‘‘I’m sure I never expected you 
would be. Everybody says you are terribly 
blasé, Uncle Halbert; and that you are only 
attracted by the most novel and bizarre types 
of beauty. But now I know that isn’t true 
either.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, Virginia, I rather fancy it is true, in 
a way. For you are a bizarre type if ever 
there was one.’’ 

‘‘How can you say that? I’m just red- 
haired, and white-faced, and blue-eyed. There 
are thousands of women like me.’’ 

It was shameless of him, of course; but the 
temptation was beyond his resistance. Besides, 
he wanted to see her blush. She was exquisite 
indeed when she blushed. And so, he bent a 
little towards her; fixed his eyes upon hers in 
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a brazen way he had, and said, in a tone that 
had taken more than one woman off her 
feet: 

‘* There never was another woman in all the 
world like you.’’ 

And the soft suffusing pink which rose from 
throat to temples rewarded his conscienceless 
temerity. 

‘“ Uncle Halbert,’’ she began; but her guard- 
ian interrupted her. 

“‘ Tf you love me, Virginia,’’ he pleaded, 
‘‘ kindly omit the ‘ uncle.’ You make me feel 
four times my age.’’ His eyes were now re- 
proachful. ‘‘ But you don’t love me,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘ and that distresses me, because I know 
I am alone to blame for it. I have neglected 
you shamefully. For years I have never so 
much as written you a line. I forgot even your 
birthdays. I have been a wretch, and I deserve 
all your scorn and hatred.’’ 

Her distress at this outburst pleased him 
almost as much as did the blush. 

‘‘ But I don’t scorn and hate you,’’ she as- 
severated, with solemn earnestness. ‘‘I like 
you. I like you very much indeed. I didn’t 
at all mind your not writing me. You were a 
big man, and I only a child. If you had writ- 
ten I should have had to answer; and I 
shouldn’t have known what to say. And then, 
you always sent me messages when you wrote 
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to Aunt Alma; and she was always buying 

me presents with the money you sent for 
them.”’ 

Still Alan was not satisfied. A passion to 

tease her for the sake of enjoying her contra- 

dictions, her exhibitions of aroused feeling, led 

him on. 

‘¢ You must have despised me,’’ he declared, 
gravely, ‘‘ when you found I was borrowing 
money from you, and your income was cut down 
to almost nothing.”’ 

But she was now nearly driven to tears. 

‘« You never did,’’ she cried, indignantly. ‘‘ I 
know you never did. Nothing anyone could say 
—no, nor you either, could make me believe 
that. You never touched a penny of mine. I 
wish you had, if you needed it. But you are 
too big and noble to do such a thing. If my 
income was small for a little while, I don’t 
know just what was to blame for it; but I do 
know that you were not, Unc—I mean Hal- 
bert.’ 

He leant forward and laid a hand on one of 
hers, relenting, abashed. 

‘‘ There, there, dear child,’’ he soothed. 
‘* Forgive me for plaguing you. I never really 
believed you thought that ill of me. Still it 
was cruel of you to run away, you know, just 
as I got home after a whole year in ‘ furrin 
parts.’ Now, wasn’t it? ’’ 
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She was silent for a moment. Then: ‘‘ You 
know why I went. Would you have had me 
stay, thinking as I did? ”’ 

‘* No,”’ he answered; ‘‘ I wouldn’t. Still, it 
was rather a hasty conclusion, wasn’t it, Vir- 
ginia? ”’ 

‘‘T see now it was. But—O, Halbert, you 
don’t know all yet. I was tempted to go long 
before that. I think, really, that was just the 
final excuse.’’ 

‘“Tempted to go before?’’ he echoed. 
“< What in the world——’’ 

‘“T should really rather not say,’’ she inter- 
rupted. 

“You were not treated kindly? Impossible, 
Virginia. Why, Alma o 

‘¢ Alma was always kindness itself, until that 
last morning,’’ she forestalled him again. ‘‘ It 
wasn’t Alma.’’ 

Suddenly a light broke in upon him. He re- 
membered what Alma had said of Sumarakoff 
in Paris; what she had said of him and the 
trained nurse. 

‘Tt was Ivan,’’ he charged, hotly. ‘‘ He 
dared to make love to you? ”’ 

Her deep blue eyes spread wide with surprise 
at his abrupt question. 

‘¢ Who—how—I don’t understand how,’’ she 
stammered. 

‘‘ Tt is true; isn’t it? ”’ 
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Her gaze dropped suddenly, in shame of the 
memory. 

‘‘Ttis true. Yes,’’ she murmured, shyly. 

‘¢ The wretch! ’’ Alan cried, anger crimson- 
ing his face. ‘‘ If you had only let me know. 
Did you never speak of it to Alma? ”’ 

““ T couldn’t,’’ was her answer. ‘‘ I couldn’t 
bear to humiliate her so.”’ 

He tried to induce her to give him details, 
but she refused. She did not care to think of 
it, she said. And presently dinner was an- 
nounced, and the presence of the butler forbade 
the intimate tone into which they had drifted. 

Later, however, back in the library, she told 
him how anxious and distressed she had been 
over the newspaper accounts of his Palm Beach 
accident. ‘‘ When they printed that you were 
missing, and probably drowned,’’ she said. ‘‘ I 
cried like a baby.”’ 

Very tenderly now he looked at her. ‘‘ And 
you cried over me?”’ he asked, interested. 
‘* Really? ”’ 

She bridled instantly. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t I? ”’ 
was her question. ‘‘ Haven’t you been a sort 
of father to me, ever since I was a wee child? ”’ 

‘* Now I feel at least a hundred,’’ he laughed 
back at her; though the paternal allusion rather 
tempered his pleasure over her confession. 

But her next remark was even more up- 
setting. 
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‘* The Princess doesn’t think you a hundred, 
I fanecy.”’ 

He stared at her aghast. 

‘‘The Princess!’’ he repeated. ‘‘ What 
Princess? ”’ 

‘*'The Princess von Arneth of course, with 
whom you spent so much of your time at Palm 
Beach. The papers never mentioned one name 
without the other.’’ 

‘* You mustn’t mind what the papers say,”’ 
he told her, adding, with feigned indifference: 
‘< They have been known to exaggerate! ’’ 

A footman, discreetly clearing his throat, 
stood in the doorway. 

‘“‘T beg pardon, sir,’? he said, respect- 
fully; ‘‘ but there’s a lady on the telephone, sir, 
asking if Mr. Alan is here. If so, sir, she would. 
like to speak to him. It is quite urgent, she 
says. The lady is Princess von Arneth, sir.’’ 
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Vireinta Carew was smiling, delightedly 
amused, and Alan observed it with some discon- 
certion. He rose, nevertheless, and with only 
a word of apology, followed the footman to the 
telephone in the rear of the hall. That Valda 
had made bold to call him here at his sister’s 
house annoyed him greatly. His voice, there- 
fore, as he spoke over the wire was less cordial 
than usual. 

In a moment, though, his reappropriation was 
complete. Her tone, even at that distance— 
for she was at Great Neck—was resistless. She 
was weak, dependent, and in terror. He had 
expected chiding, but she offered no word of 
rebuke. Only this: 

“‘ Come, come, come at once, dear! Quickly! 
O, please come quickly! Leon is away; and 
he—he is here, in the grounds... I saw him a 
minute ago. He was peering in at the window. 
I am cold with fear. Come! Do come! I shall 
lock myself in my room until I hear your 
voice! ”’ 

‘“ Yes, yes! ’’ he called back. ‘‘ I’m starting 
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at once. I’ll be there in half an hour. Be 
brave!’’ And the receiver clicked back on its 
hook. 

_ He reéntered the library to find Virginia still 
smiling. 

““ O, yes,’’ she began, banteringly, ‘‘ the pa- 
pers do exaggerate, I know they do. I’m sure 
they ”? And there she broke off, hushed by 
the gravity, the alarm of his expression. 
‘¢ Why—why—what is it?’’ she asked, sud- 
denly all sympathy. 

He came to her, anxious not to offend, not 
to place himself in a wrong position, yet con- 
scious of the imperative duty that was upon 
him. ‘‘ The Princess,’’ he said, ‘‘ is in very 
serious danger, Virginia. She is alone in a 
great house in the country. An enemy of hers 
and of mine is in the grounds. She has 
asked. i 

But she let him get no further. She was on 
her feet in an instant. 

‘‘ You must go to her,’’ she cried, excitedly. 
“‘ You must take the fastest of the three motors. 
Call up the garage, get Henri—he’s the best 
of the chauffeurs—tell him speed is everything. 
He’ll know. Go quickly now. Don’t lose an- 
other second.”’ 

Impulsively he grasped her arms close to the 
shoulders, and drawing her to him, kissed her 
lightly on the forehead. 
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‘¢You’re an angel, my dear,’’ he said, 
heartily; and without another word hurried 
away. 

In less than five minutes the car was purring 
at the curb. Alan was waiting, and in a heart- 
beat he had swung himself into the low seat 
beside the chauffeur and was asking him the 
shortest, quickest way to Great Neck. 

‘¢ Fifty-ninth Street, Blackwell’s Island 
Bridge, Jackson Avenue, Flushing Avenue, and 
Broadway,’’ replied the man at the wheel 
glibly. 

‘‘ Let her go!’’ was the command. ‘‘ And 
hit only the high spots.’’ 

In a very few minutes the passenger recog- 
nized the marked ability of the expert at his 
side. He was swift but not reckless. He passed 
everything before him, yet the officers on fixed 
post at the corners were given no inkling of 
the pace at which he was shooting the inter- 
vening blocks. 

Now they wheeled almost slowly into Fifty- 
ninth Street, and swept eastward, gliding like 
a shadow along the bridge’s southernmost ap- 
proach; and now the bridge lights streaked by 
them like one continuous line of fire. 

Below them in the moonlight for just a min- 
ute the river glimmered. Then the roofs of 
the prison buildings on the Island; then for a 
scant breath or two the river again; and al- 
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ready they were descending on the Long Island 
side. 

Here, on the wide, less frequented driveways, 
chauffeur and car alike began to show of what 
they were capable. Mile after mile slid under 
them and away behind, as they sped to the whir 
of a flawless motor. One little suburban town 
and another flashing by, marked their progress, 
until at last they crossed the city line of 
Greater New York into Nassau County, with 
Great Neck, and the ‘‘ great house on the 
water,’’ less than two miles away. 

Three days ago Alan had come this same jour- 
ney at a lesser pace. But, with Valda beside 
him, he had paid small heed to landmarks. And 
now he knew no more about which turning to 
take than his companion. 

Inquiry, however, developed that the new- 
comers were well known; which was quite to be 
expected in view of their imposing entourage, 
if not indeed because of their own somewhat 
spectacular personalities. And so, having re- 
ceived directions which were not misleading, the 
ear came at length to the widespread iron gates, 
traversed the winding tree-girt drive through 
the park, and drew pantingly to a halt before 
the white-columned main entrance. 

For the scene that was to meet him, however, 
Alan was far from prepared. Before he had 
ascended the wide, low steps—before indeed he 
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had sprung to the ground, the hall door was 
spread suddenly ajar, mixing with the pallid’ 
light of the moon the yellower glare of blazing 
electrics from within, and silhouetting the figure 
of the Von Arneth butler in an evident state of 
high excitement. 

‘“‘ Hurry, Doctor!’’ he was shouting. 
‘‘ Please hurry! ’’ | 

Alan needed no urging. He cleared the steps 
with a bound, an awful premonition of grim 
tragedy impelling him to haste; the sickening 
thought torturing him that he had arrived too 
late. 

‘“ Tt’s not the doctor,’’ he hurled ahead of 
him. “ots I; Mr. Alan.’’ 

Vainly the butler strove to disguise his dis- 
appointment. And Alan saw now that the hall 
was crowded with flocks of servants, exhibiting 
varying degrees of agitation. 

‘‘ For God’s sake, tell me,’’ he cried, in a 
foment of apprehension, ‘‘ what has _ hap- 
pened! ”’ 

But the butler had no words for him. From 
down the drive came the clatter of a cheap and 
noisy motor runabout, the blaze of whose lamps 
showed as it turned the curve of approach less 
than fifty yards away. It brought the expected 
physician, and the butler was down the steps, 
waving frantic arms and shouting for haste. 

Meanwhile Alan had dashed into the hall and 
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was addressing the manservant nearest to him. 
‘‘ What has happened?’’ he repeated, anx- 
iously. ‘‘ Who has been hurt? ”’ 

But the man only shook his head, jabbering 
a string of unintelligible words. He did not 
speak English. 

Desperate now, Alan pushed his way into the 
thick of the startled, half-crazed throng; and 
saw that a little beyond him, on one of the 
great settles that stood at right angles to the 
enormous stone chimneypiece, surrounded by 
a group of peering persons, was stretched a 
prostrate figure. 

For one terrible instant, it seemed to him that 
his heart ceased beating, that his pulses were 
paralyzed by the grip of the catastrophe that 
had fallen. Valda, if not already dead, was 
dying. And he was to blame. When he should 
have been with her, to guard her, to protect 
her as he had promised, he had neglected her. 

But at the next instant determination seized 
him. Since the doctor was so anxiously 
awaited, there must still be hope. There must 
still be left a spark of life. He might yet be 
of service. 

Impatient of delay, brave now to face the 
worst even, he pressed on, until, crowding some 
of those about the settle aside, he came to 
where he could see the body lying—to where he 
could see the ghastly white features. And then, 
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forgetful of the people about him, a hoarse cry 
was wrung from him. The revulsion was up- 
setting. 

Stark, lifeless, there upon the settle, a gaping 
gash in his throat, from which the cooling, 
clotting blood no longer even trickled, lay 
Julian Kadik. 

Alan still stood, gazing spellbound when the 
doctor and the butler came. But it was no case 
for a doctor, as the doctor said, and as he, him- 
self, very well knew. It was a case now for the 
coroner. 

Someone fetched a sheet and threw it over 
the Count’s dead clay, and the butler cleared 
the hall of those excited foreign servants who 
included all vocations from chefs to grooms; 
from housekeeper to scullery maids. 

Alan eventually found himself in one of the 
small breakfast rooms, being served with a 
brandy and soda, while the butler, with rare 
and admirable succinctness, told him all that 
he knew concerning the tragedy. 

From first to last not more than half an hour 
had been involved. ‘‘I had just heard the 
Princess talking over the telephone, when 
Michael came up from the kennels to say that 
Orloff, the wolfhound, had come in with his lips 
and fangs bloody, and that he was afraid he 
had hurt some trespasser.’’ That was the be- 
ginning. 
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‘¢ He wished that I,’’ went on the butler, 
who was a very intelligent German, named 
Kurtz, ‘‘ would let him have some of the indoor 
men to search the park, as the gardeners were 
already asleep, and the chauffeurs had gone to 
a dance at Bayside. I let him have three of 
my men; and it was one of them, I understand, 
sir, that found the body, beside a rustic bench, 
down near the bay shore. The gentleman was 
still alive when they brought him in, but he was 
bleeding terribly, and nothing any of us could 
do would stop it. I telephoned for the doctor at 
once. And the rest you know, sir.’’ 

‘¢ And the Princess? ’’ Alan asked, curious 
to learn what part she had played in the grim 
affair, and where she was now. 

‘¢ The Princess had been most nervous all the 
evening,’’ Kurtz pursued. ‘‘ She appeared to 
be expecting someone. I thought possibly it 
was yourself, sir. Several times she went out 
on the terrace. Once she was gone for a long 
while; I didn’t see her come in, but the next I 
knew was when she came out of the booth after 
*phoning, sir. I didn’t speak to her, of course, 
of what Michael told me. But when they 
brought in the hurt gentleman the news spread 
like a house on fire, and the hands came run- 
ning from all directions. It was that, I think, 
she heard. For she came into the hall at just 
the minute he was carried through the door. 
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‘What is it, Kurtz?’ she says to me. But at 
that she sees, and turned white as a tablecloth; 
and before I suspected what was happening, she 
falls over in my arms.’’ 

‘« She recognized the gentleman? ’’ 

‘¢T believe so, sir. Count—— Didn’t you 
say he was a count, sir? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes. Count Julian Kadik. He had threat- 
ened the life of the Princess.’’ 

““ Indeed, sir.’’ 

‘* And the Princess now?’’ Alan inquired. 
‘¢ Will it be possible for me to see her? ”’ 

‘¢ T will have word sent to Her Highness that 
you are here, sir.’”’, And Kurtz hurried away. 

So quickly had the tragic drama been enacted 
and its details disclosed, that Alan even yet 
was in something of a daze. Certainly it was 
difficult to realize that there, in the hall, just 
beyond that door, Julian Kadik lay dead; slain 
by that beautiful beast at which Alan had looked 
with interest but four nights before. 

That he should feel much regret for the man 
—any, in fact—was impossible; but it seemed to 
him a dreadful thing that this young nobleman 
should, as he put it, ‘‘ have made such a mess 
of his life.’”’ And it was she, that hysterical 
woman, lying there now above stairs, pros- 
trated probably, who was, if he were to believe 
the poor wretch’s brother, responsible for 
it all. 
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Was she, he asked himself now, the danger- 
ous, the unscrupulous creature that Count Er- 
nest and those good people, the Kleins, declared 
her to be? If so, it was time, as he had decided 
earlier that evening, to cut free from her, at 
once and forever. He had wasted enough years 
with women who were unworthy; and a recur- 
rent thought of Virginia Carew filled him with 
a sense of his own personal unworthiness born 
of contaminating associations. 

He almost hoped that Valda would refuse to 
see him. But at that moment Kurtz returned. 

‘<The Princess,’’ he said, ‘‘ will be glad to 
receive Mr. Alan in her boudoir. I will show 
you the way, sir.”’ 

And at sight of her that strange emotional 
transilience recurred once again. His half reso- 
lution of a few minutes before melted com- 
pletely under the spell of her beauty. All that 
he had been told, all that in his saner moments 
he believed, were now ignored. She had but 
to look at him, to stretch her arms towards him, 
and he was her slave again. Hating himself and 
his moral weakness, he yielded, capitulated, 
filled with a fresh sympathy, a more than ever 
fervid passion. 

He found her lying on a couch of rose-pink 
satin; wearing a kimono of the same tint, elab- 
orately embroidered, which fell away from her 
creamy throat and bosom. And her arms as she 
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lifted them now were bared to beyond her el- 
bows. She stretched them out to him as he 
crossed the room, and without a feint at resist- 
ance he dropped on his knees beside her, en- 
folded her, and experienced the enthralling 
fever of her embrace. 

He had expected to find her maid with her, 
but she was quite alone. He had expected to 
find her overwrought, hysterical. But she was 
comparatively calm. 

‘* My poor, poor girl,’’? he murmured. 

‘“ My dear, kind, good man,’’ she murmured 
back to him. 

She began to tell him of what had occurred; 
but he stopped her. ‘‘ Don’t speak of it, to- 
night, my darling,’’ he begged; ‘‘ it will only 
excite and distress you. You must try to sleep; 
and in the morning you can tell me everything. 
I will not go before then.’’ 

He knelt there by her for a long while, sooth- 
ing her, his hands fondling her cheeks and hair, 
kissing her brow, her eyes, her chin, the scar 
on her throat. 

It was late when he left her to go to his own 
room, and she was drowsy. In a very sleepy 
voice she bade him good-night. 

But he was not calm enough for slumber. He 
remembered suddenly that the motor-car was 
still waiting; so descended himself to speak to 
the chauffeur, and direct him to fetch him some 
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clothes from the Loyalton before nine in the 
morning. 

And as he reached the main hall, the coroner’s 
men were there removing the grim thing that 
was once Julian Kadik. At their request, he 
gave them that name, and also the address of 
Count Ernest, in Washington. 

When, at length, he reached his room, and 
had started to undress, something happened to © 
arrest him, before he had fairly begun. 

In the act of unbuttoning his collar before the 
mirror, he caught sight of a dark stain on the 
under side of one of his cuffs. In a flash he 
had twisted the cuff about and was examining 
it under the light. 

The stain was not very large; and it was a 
smear rather than a splotch. But undoubtedly 
it was blood. Alan shuddered with a sudden 
sense of foreboding and dismay. 
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Aut at once the secret of it lay bare and clear 
before him. There was absolutely no other solu- 
tion. The blood now on his cuff had been 
on Valda’s hair. As he had fondled and ¢a- 
-ressed her, it had been communicated to the 
linen. 

But whence had it come? She had spoken 
of no injury to herself. And certainly, accord- 
ing to Kurtz’s straightforward narrative, she 
had not been near enough to the lacerated Kadik 
to get it from him. Or,—and the shock of a 
possibility suddenly held him tense. 

Racing through his mind now were the details 
of that story of the butler’s. She had been 
nervous all the evening; she seemed to be ex- 
pecting someone; she had been out several 
times; once, evidently the last time, she was 
gone a long while; and it was apparently but 
shortly after this that the wolfhound had given 
. his sanguinary alarm. 

Could it be that she saw Julian killed? That 
she was close enough to be blood-spattered? 
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That it was after this that she had so excitedly 
besought him to come to her? 

The horror of the suspicion that she had 
actually lured Julian there that night, and then 
unleashed the hound to slay him, would not be 
put away. It persisted even in his dreams; and 
more than once he awoke in a chill frenzy with 
a vision of the cruel murder before his eyes. 

He was up at dawn, pacing the floor of his 
room. After a little he had coffee, bathed, and 
shaved himself with one of Leon’s razors. 
Having dressed, he went for a stroll in the park. 
But it was far from a stroll. He had an object 
in view and he walked rapidly and directly, 
until he came to the rustic bench on which he 
and Valda had sat together on that night of his 
former visit. 

He had fancied from what Kurtz had told 
him that it was here somewhere that the Count’s 
body had been discovered with life nearly ex- 
tinct; and if possible he wished to make sure. 

The evidence proved the correctness of his 
surmise: proved it startlingly; with an array 
of such indisputable facts that he had no nerve 
left with which to face again the woman whose 
cruelty was written there in a man’s life 
blood. 

Not only were there stains on the grass and 
gravel, but upon the seat as well. Nor was this 
all. In the soft turf before the bench there were 
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the prints of French heels—fresh prints, un- 
marred by so much as a day’s erasing fingers. 

In spite of her professed fear of Kadik, 
Valda had sat there the previous evening. In 
spite of her feigned astonishment and subse- 
quent apparent loss of consciousness at sight of 
the bleeding Count, she had been—she must 
have been here at the time of the attack. In 
no other way could there have come that fleck 
of blood on her hair, which so accusingly com- 
municated itself to Alan’s cuff. 

His deductions appeared to him flawless. 
More than willing to give her the benefit of 
every doubt, there seemed now not the smallest 
room for question. 

He returned to the house, fully determined 
to hasten back to New York by the first train. 
At one of the side doors, he came upon a wait- 
ing motor-car, and spoke to the driver. 

‘‘ If you’re going towards the station,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I’ll ask you to run me over there.”’ 

‘‘1’m starting for the city in a few min- 
utes,’? was the reply. ‘‘ There’s no train in 
for nearly an hour, sir. I’ll take you in the ear, 
if you don’t mind.’’ 

Alan didn’t mind. He hurried to his room, 
threw his dress clothes and other things into 
his suitcase, and hurried back, stopping only to 
say to Kurtz that he had been called away, and 
to ask him to make his excuses to Her Highness. 
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The car was a small limousine; and opening 
its door, Alan sprang in while a footman handed 
his suitcase up in front. But the car still 
waited. A minute later, however, a woman ap- 
peared with another footman carrying another 
suitcase, and he realized that he was to have a 
fellow-passenger. 

As the woman came nearer, however, he rec- _ 
ognized her as Valda’s maid; an elderly gray 
person, so round-shouldered as to appear al- 
most a hunchback. She walked around the ear, 
took the seat beside the chauffeur, and the next 
instant they were off. 

Relieved in a measure in having escaped 
from so baleful an atmosphere, the young man 
grew calmer. He had slept very little during 
the night, and his slumber had been disturbed 
by distressing dreams. 

The car’s motion wooed drowsiness. He 
dozed. 

It was the chauffeur’s voice sounding from 
the speaking tube at his ear that finally started 
him wide awake, to find that the bridge had been 
crossed and that they were running through 
Fifty-ninth Street. 

‘¢ Where to, sir? ’’ the voice was asking. 

Alan gave the number of the Loyalton; and 
within five minutes he alighted at his own door. 

The hall porter carried his suitcase to the 
elevator; and an elevator boy followed him with 
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it to his room. He regretted now that he had 
delayed securing a new valet, after his return 
from his world journeying. The valeting pro- 
vided by the house was far from a satisfactory 
substitute. He could never get the man when 
he most wanted him. 

Now, for instance, he was too engaged to come 

and unpack the bag. So Alan, out of respect 
for his dress clothes, attacked the undertaking 
himself. 

To his surprise, however, he found the suit- 
ease locked. As he had no key, he was sure he 
had not locked it. He turned it about and in- 
spected it curiously. It was not his. On one 
end of it nearly obliterated he managed to de- 
cipher two letters, evidently initials. They 
were: V. V. But there was no following A. 

It was a bag of Valda’s. Of that he was now 
sure. But was he to conclude that the V final 
confirmed the Klein statement that her name 
was really Vanovitch? 

In disgust at the stupidity of the chauffeur 
in handing out the bag brought by the old, 
round-shouldered maid, instead of his own, he 
flung it roughly to the floor, and was astonished 
at its great weight. He began kicking it, to 
get it out of sight under his bed, and his kicks 
scarcely moved it. 

Irritated, he lunged at it with redoubled ef- 
fort. It snapped open. The lid flew wide, dis- 
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closing the contents; which at first glance held 
him spellbound with horror. 

On top lay a cloak that he recognized at once 
as one he had seen the Princess wear fre- 
quently. But its original color was well-nigh 
blotted out under a saturation of blood. 
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Ir was probably about an hour later when 
Alan, who had been busy writing for some little 
time, pushed his chair back from his desk, and 
read over, rather slowly and considerately, the 
following letter : 


VaLpA: 

By some turn or twist of Fate’s clever irony I am in possession 
of a suitcase of yours, containing a lavender cloak, four towels, 
two handkerchiefs, four heavy, wrought-iron andirons and some 
scraps of paper, evidently the fragments of a letter, written in 
German. 

From the fact that the andirons were included by you in pack- 
ing, I fancy that the intended destination of this collection of 
incriminating articles was the depths of deep waters. Let me 
assure you at once, however, that no sea is deeper than the pro- 
fundity of my silence. 

Nevertheless, what I have seen I have seen. And though I 
beg you will believe I made no effort to piece together your torn 
letter, several sentences thereof, together with its date and signa- 
ture, were revealed to me before I was conscious of reading 
them. 

Under the circumstances, it may be as well to consider our 
acquaintanceship at an end. 

Your suitcase and contents are here, awaiting your disposal. 
I assume, however, that it would be idle on my part to expect 
ever again to get my own in exchange. Though less well 
weighted than yours it has in all probability been long before 
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this consigned to the tide by your confidential, yet scarcely 
trustworthy maid. 
I have the honor to be, very veraciously and most reticently 
and regretfully, 
Your one-time friend, 
HALBERT Fospyck ALAN. 


Having inclosed it in an envelope, which he 
carefully sealed after addressing, the writer 
had the office ring for a messenger, and eventu- 
ally dispatched the communication by hand to 
the Von Arneth establishment at Great Neck. 

He more than half expected a reply, but none 
came. On that some afternoon, however, the 
suitcase was called for; and with much 
satisfaction Alan saw it removed from his 
keeping. 

Whether he was justified in keeping secret 
what he knew he very strongly doubted. But 
of one thing he was quite sure: all things con- 
sidered, he would have been more a blackguard 
than a gentleman had he followed any other 
course than the one he pursued. 

In the days that followed this sickening reve- 
lation of an unprincipled woman’s iniquity, 
Alan went through a depressing period of self- 
abasement. He was mortified and humiliated at 
the thought of the association now so abruptly 
ended, under circumstances that were in them- 
selves degrading. He felt that in his enforced 
silence he had become accessory to a crime that 
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was both treacherous and cruel; and he revolted 
at the thought. 

What he had seen of that torn letter had 
opened his eyes to an altogether different side 
of the grim picture. Never once had he doubted 
the woman when she declared that she was in 
terror of Julian Kadik. He had even preferred, 
at times, to believe the story of the scar as she 
gave it, against the unvarnished narrative of 
honest little Mrs. Klein. He had taken as gos- 
pel too this creature’s tale of the threat and 
the taxicab chase. He had fancied that the shot 
fired that night at Great Neck had not only been 
fired by Kadik but fired at her rather than at 
himself. 

The few sentences of that letter, however, 
written by the hand now stilled, and dated but 
two days ago, indicated not only that the youth, 
in spite of everything, still held naught in his 
heart for the woman but blind adoration—it 
was Alan that he hated with jealous abomina- 
tion—but that he craved permission to come to 
her at Great Neck the following evening for one 
final appeal for her favor. 

From what Kurtz had said, she must have 
granted this request. Certainly from the heel- 
prints it appeared that he and she had been sit- 
ting together on that bench above the water; 
and that there in some fashion she had betrayed 
him to his death. But from whichever angle 
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he viewed the affair there was, so far as he 
could see, no adequate motive for her deed. 
If, as now appeared, she was not in fear of 
Kadik, why should she wish to kill him? It was 
difficult for him to imagine that to insure his 
own, Alan’s, safety, she would go to such an 
end. And between those two extremes he saw 
no middle ground. 

In Count Julian Kadik’s death the newspa- 
pers had another sensation; and the Von 
Arneths and their man-eating Russian wolf- 
hounds came in for a most unenviable share of 
notoriety. 

Virginia Carew read a goodly part of this, 
and whenever Alan called, as he did frequently, 
he was assailed with questions concerning his 
‘“ friends ’’ which, however innocent they were 
in intent, were under the circumstances to him 
especially galling. 

So at length he was forced to appeal to her 
frankly: explaining that he and Princess Valda 
were friends no longer, and that consequently 
he really knew much less about the matters in 
which she was interested than did the news- 
papers which were outvying one another in 
their hunt for sensational facts. 

And then Virginia, looking at him roguishly 
with those deep blue eyes, under lashes won- 
drously dark and long considering the bright 
flame of her hair, mimicked his air on another 
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occasion, and to his utter discomfiture, quoted 
his words: 

‘¢ You mustn’t mind what the papers say. 
They have been known to exaggerate.’’ 

Van Cleave, to whom Count Ernest Kadik, 
it seemed, had taken a decided fancy, informed 
Alan that the Count, thoroughly incensed now 
over the tragic fate of his brother within the 
Von Arneth grounds, was having the ante- 
cedents of the pair carefully investigated, with 
a view to finding a basis for criminal prosecu- 
tion. Nicholas, for his part, had acquainted the 
diplomat with the facts learned from the 
Kleins; so that the Russian Embassy as well as 
the Austro-Hungarian had interested itself in 
the effort to lay bare the secrets of the evident 
masqueraders. 

It was several months before a complete un- 
veiling was effected; but in the interim the 
name Vanovitch threw, for Alan, a calcium 
gleam into one of the darker recesses of a mys- 
tery in which he was deeply interested. 

On a warm, bright morning in early June, 
Joe Rathborne sent for Alan. He had some 
news for him, he said. And Alan, naturally, 
lost no time in answering the call. 

‘¢ As'I anticipated from the first,’’ began the 
lawyer, ‘‘ your brother-in-law was in the service 
of the Russian Secret Police. His importing 
business was more of a blind than anything else. 
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He lived in fact a double life; and was believed 
to be an ardent sympathizer with the Social 
Revolutionary cause, and even with the Anar- 
chists of the East Side; all the while keeping 
track of the leaders in these movements and 
their plans, and communicating the information 
so gathered to the chief of the Secret Police 
here in New York. And for his duplicity he 
was made way with. The Kroupensky woman 
has made certain admissions. Before the 
Fourth of July we shall have her chief accom- 
plice in custody.”’ 

And concerning this figure in the plot, Alan, 
remembering a fur-coated, Homburg-hatted 
man emerging from the Sumarakoff servants’ 
entrance, had a distinct suspicion of his own. 
For the present, however, he kept his counsel. 

But the Fourth of July came and went, and 
the long, hot summer days dragged stiflingly 
by, and nothing had been accomplished save the 
arrest of a Revolutionist leader, a tall, bearded 
Russian, named Robneff, on suspicion of having 
planned and directed the conspiracy. 

On July twenty-third, a sweltering morning, 
Van Cleave rushed into Alan’s rooms. 

‘‘ Well, old chap,’’ he cried, exuberantly, 
“‘here’s a go! I have been detailed to attend a 
bal masqué, to-morrow night, at the Long Island 
estate of those eminently fashionable people, 
your quondam friends, the Von Arneths. And 
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I had an engagement to go to Coney Island 
with Count Ernest, who will arrive here late 
this evening.”’ 

‘< A bal masqué! ’’ repeated Alan, reflectively. 
‘¢ Tgn’t such revelry a little bad form so soon 
after that shocking tragedy that was staged out 
there? ”’ 

‘¢ That’s really, I am told, the reason for it,’’ 
was Van Cleave’s answer. ‘‘ The Princess has 
been so melancholy ever since, that her brother 
decided upon this as a means of awakening 
within her her old love of life and frolic.’’ 

‘‘ Odd,’’ commented Alan. ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
I’m glad to hear it. It has given me an idea.”’ 
And then: ‘‘ By the way, Nick, that Pardo mat- 
ter? Who was it that ever told you Pardo 
went to the Von Arneth house on Seventy- 
second Street three times at midnight? ”’ 

Van Cleave smiled a bit cynically. ‘‘ You’ve 
come to believe it may be true, eh? ’’ he said. 

‘< T think I half believed it all the time,’’ was 
Alan’s answer, ‘‘ but I wouldn’t admit it in 
spite of corroborative evidence. Gad! Whata 
fool I have been! ”’ 

‘* You'll pardon me if I refuse to dispute that 
point, won’t you? ’’ was his friend’s rejoinder. 
‘* And now just to convince you that I never 
make statements without good authority, I’m 
going to answer your question. I learned of 
Pardo’s visits first from the footman who ad- 
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mitted him. He had formerly been employed 
in the apartment house in which Pardo has his 
offices, and recognized him at once. Strangely 
enough, he happens to be one of several hun- 
dred New York servants who are subsidized by 
the 8.8.8. Later I saw the telephone operator 
who, on the first night, overheard the conversa- 
tion between Pardo and your lady friend.”’ 

‘¢ It was she who invited him? ”’ 

“* Tt certainly was. She wished him to per- 
form some sort of an operation. And I fancy 
that he did it.”’ 

‘* You don’t know what the operation was? ”’ 

‘¢ Unfortunately I do not. That is the one 
thing I have been unable to discover.’’ 
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HIS SATANIC MAJESTY 


An extremely picturesque figure was Nicholas 
Van Cleave costumed as Mephistopheles. Slen- 
der, and finely made, if not over tall, he lent 
himself to the physical requirements of the 
role. And no stage star was ever more richly 
and accurately garbed for the part. From 
silken tights to velvet cloak and cap he was 
a blaze of brightest vermilion; while reposing 
in the pocket of his motor coat which lay upon 
the bed were a mask and false ‘‘ imperial ”’ of 
the same brilliant color. 

Standing now before the mirror of his bed- 
room, he subjected himself to a last, final glance 
of inspection, and turned to Count Ernest 
Kadik for his approval. 

The Hungarian diplomat, who, seated by the 
open window, had been endeavoring somewhat 
vainly to catch a vagrant cooling zephyr, rose 
and regarded his young friend with studied 
criticism. : 

Finally he smiled, and his lips parted. 

‘‘ T was about to pronounce you perfect,’’ he 
said; and his brow contracted with the shadow 
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of minor disapproval. ‘‘ But I observe just one 
little fault. You require a single touch to make 
you the complete personification of Goethe’s 
cynical tempter. You must have a jewel.’’ 

The Count’s well-kept hand sought his waist- 
coat pocket, from which in an instant thumb 
and forefinger came forth with a flash of color 
between them. 

‘* See! ’’ he said, his eyes sparkling as he 
held up his find. ‘‘ A pink pearl.’’ 

Van Cleave’s admiration was won at sight. 

‘‘O, what a beauty!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ I 
never saw a handsomer. Am I to wear it? ’’ 

The Count turned it about under the elec- 
trics, and it seemed to radiate a soft rose flame. 

‘‘'You are to wear it,’’ he said, ‘‘ on your 
bosom as a talisman.’’ And he affixed it in the 
center of Van Cleave’s ruddy shirt front, re- 
placing the small red enamel stud that was 
there. 

‘« T shall be most careful of it,’’ he added to 
his thanks. 

‘¢T am sure you will,’’ was the rejoinder. 
‘* But there is something else you must do for 
me as well. I want you to promise me that you 
will make ardent love to your hostess.’’ 

The young man looked at him in amazement. 

‘¢ But, my dear Count,’’ he expostulated, ‘‘ I 
have never so much as met the lady.’’ 

“¢ What has that to do with it? You will be 
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masked. She will be masked. It is expected at 
a bal masqué. Thatis half the sport. But even 
were it not so, I doubt that you would meet 
with any rebuke from that quarter, unac- 
quainted though you are. Waltz with her, lead 
her out under the stars, tell her you adore her. 
Embrace her, it may be. Lift her domino to 
see her mouth and print a kiss upon it.’’ 

Van Cleave laughed heartily, thoroughly 
amused. 

“« And then? ”’ he asked. 

‘¢ Ah, yes. And then. Then you will find a 
telephone, just as quickly as you can, and let 
me know what success you have had. I shall 
be anxious to hear. I shall be here, in your 
rooms, waiting. Remember, no matter what 
happens, you will telephone me at once. Until 
you do I shall be all impatience.”’ 


The task set Van Cleave by his friend the 
Count, pleasant-sounding and alluring as it was 
in a way, especially for a young gentleman so 
romantically minded, was not so entirely easy 
of accomplishment as it seemed. For the Prin- 
cess, with an eye to her own mischievous enjoy- 
ment of the function she had planned, was as 
perplexingly disguised as any of her guests; 
and to detect her identity, especially for one 
who had neither seen her before nor heard her 
speak, was not far from the impossible. 
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It was a very large affair. The guests must 
have numbered three hundred at least; and Van 
Cleave, who had kept pretty well in touch with 
the facts of the Von Arneths’ social campaign- 
ing, if not with the Von Arneths themselves, 
was somewhat at a loss to conjecture where and 
how they had been able to muster such a for- 
midable company. 

His own services at such a gathering were 
certainly not worth what was paid for them. At 
a ball of the smart set, he should have known 
by sight and name nine-tenths of those present. 
But here, when the hour for unmasking should 
come, he doubted very much indeed that he 
would be able to pick a handful. And whether 
all, or how many, of the others were objects for 
his careful observance he had no possible means 
of knowing. 

That no money had been spared to make the 
event a noteworthy one, however, he very soon 
realized. Like Alan he was first of all thunder- 
struck by the magnificence of the establishment. 
Added to this now was an ostentation of special 
equipment and adornment that was fairly 
breath-taking. The principal rooms of the 
great house were veritable masses of flowers. 
And yet the house was little more than an 
annex to the real scenes of festivity, which 
were the park, the lawns, and the gardens, 
where belvederes and marquees specially 
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erected, decorated and lighted, afforded danc- 
ing floors, refreshment rooms, and music 
pavilions; and where myriads of lanterns of 
rainbow colors, like great, glowing fruits and 
flowers, made garish the arboreal drives and 
walks, or stretched in variegated arches above 
sward and flower bed. 

‘“‘What a devilishly odd fancy of the 
Count’s! ’? poor Nicholas observed for the hun- 
dredth time, as he sauntered disconsolately 
from great tent to mammoth roofed summer 
house, speculating as to each trimly attractive 
woman he passed. ‘‘ Of course he has a reason 
for it! ”’ 

Already he had danced with no less than 
nineteen possible Princesses, and had led each 
and every one out under the stars and the lan- 
terns, only to have his ardor checked a-budding, 
by some such remark as: ‘‘ Hasn’t the dear 
Princess exquisite taste, don’t you think? ’’ or 
‘<'Wasn’t it clever of Valda to mask, and let 
no one of us into the secret? ”’ 

He chose at length to halt and pose beneath 
an enormous poppy lantern, which, bathing him 
in its fiery radiance, added a thoroughly Plu- 
tonian touch to his satanic masquerade. The 
selected spot was a broad passage leading from 
the main dancing platform to the refreshment 
marquee, along which passed continually a 
steady train of maskers. 
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His attention had been claimed for the mo- 
ment by a certain shapely figure of Cleopatra, 
draped in a secant scrap of tiger skin over prac- 
tically nothing at all, when a slight touch on 
his arm arrested him, and he turned to see 
standing at his side the most exquisite char- 
acterization that had yet come within his range 
of vision. 

It was Clairin’s Frou-Frou, copied to the 
smallest detail, and bewitchingly chic and 
lovely, with her diaphanous billows of lace, her 
rakishly canted and plumed hat, her bared 
bosom and arms, her well-raised skirts reveal- 
ing a perfection of foot, ankle, and leg, allur- 
ingly hosed and matchlessly slippered. 

She stood as in the well-known picture, her 
head thrown a little back, and turned to the 
right, as she regarded him over her shoulder 
through the narrow eye-slits in her white satin 
domino; her right hand at hip, with crooked 
elbow, her right foot advanced, and in her ex- 
tended left hand a long, ribboned staff. 

Van Cleave was conscious of his heart pound- 
ing clamorously against his ribs, of his breath 
shortened, of his whole being strangely and 
strongly stirred by this living semblance of a 
picture that had always held for him a peculiar 
attraction. 

‘* Ah, Monsieur le Diable, my master, won’t 
you come walk with me? ”’ 
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Her voice was fascinating in its low, musical 
cadence, enriched too, rather than marred, by 
a slight foreign accent in keeping with the char- 
acter. 

The entranced Nicholas required no second 
invitation. He bowed graciously, offered his 
arm, and said, with his best manner: 

‘¢ T shall be only tco charmed.”’ 

He was wondering why he had not seen her 
before. Not that he should ever have thought 
of picking her for the Princess, for Valda von 
Arneth, he knew, was dark as night; whereas 
Frou-Frow was fair and golden-haired. The 
foreign accent he fancied was probably as- 
sumed, with the disguise. 

They sauntered away under the trees, turn- 
ing off after a little, at the lady’s instance, to 
the left. 

‘* It may be cooler near the water,’’ she ex- 
plained. 

‘‘T fear you’ve chosen a poor companion, 
Mademoiselle, if you’re seeking relief from 
heat. I carry, you see, my fires with me,’’ said 
her companion. 

‘‘ That’s too bad,’’ said she, with a light 
laugh. ‘‘Can’t I do something to quench 
them? ’’ 

He pressed her arm rather boldly against his 
heart. 

‘On the contrary,’’ he answered, ‘‘ your in- 
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fluence is to rekindle them, to feed the 
flame.’’ 

‘‘ QO, what a very wicked devil you are! ’”’ she 
cried, laughing again. ‘‘ Am I in danger, do 
you think? ”’ 

‘‘T am a modest devil,’’ he told her, ‘‘ but I 
must say, nevertheless, that I trust the confla- 
gration will not be confined to myself alone.’’ 

‘* We shall be safer, then, by the water,’’ she 
argued. 

They came at length to a rustic bench on 
the edge of the wood, and Van Cleave pointing 
to it asked: ‘‘ Don’t you think we might sit 
here for a little? ’’ 

But he felt her hand tremble on his arm. 

““ Not here,’’ she pleaded, drawing him on. 
‘<There’s another seat, a little farther out on 
the point.’’ 

And now he wondered really for the first time 
whether, after all, this could actually be the 
woman he had been seeking; and whether the 
bench they had just passed was the one that 
had figured in Julian Kadik’s slaying. 

There were fewer lanterns here near the 
shore, but the sky was white with stars, and the 
bosom of the bay reflected the light in a pallid 
glow that was dimly illuminating. 

He tried to discern the color of her eyes 
through the slits in her loup, but there was 
scarcely enough light for that. All eyes must 
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seem dark under such shadows. Still, if he could 
only be sure! It would be pleasant to find duty 
and inclination so linked. Perhaps he might 
catch her off her guard, presently. At all 
events it would be worth trying. 

“‘ See, here,’’ she said, indicating a bench 
much like the first, and scarcely a stone’s throw 
from it. ‘‘ This gets more breeze, I think. 
There are no trees to cut off the south wind.’’ 

From far behind them came the rhythmic 
murmur of the violins in dreamy waltz har- 
monies, but save for that the night silence was 
unbroken; and as they sat down together Frou- 
Frou drew shrinkingly near him, as if half 
timid in the solitude. 

‘* You shrink and tremble, Princess,’’ he ven- 
tured; ‘‘ surely you are not afraid here, with— 
with the devil himself beside you! ”’ 

But she snapped him up instantly. ‘‘ Prin- 
cess! ’’ she repeated, drawing away from him. 
‘“‘ You honor me. All the same I do not like 
that you should be nice to me just because you 
imagine I am someone I am not, really.”’ 

‘Tell me who you are, my dear Frou-F rou, 
and whether you be the Princess or the most 
lovely of her court, my adoration will be no 
less fervid.’? And boldly, with encircling arm 
he endeavored to recover her to his side. 

But she repulsed him. 

‘No, no! You must not,’’ she said, with a 
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fascinating pretense of being offended. ‘‘ I 
have not yet forgiven you.’’ 

Laughingly he persisted. ‘‘ You cannot be 
so unkind,’’ he declared, ‘‘ as to let so small a 
thing offend you. I have never seen the Prin- 
cess, but I hear that she is ravishingly lovely. 
it was because you are the most lovely of cre- 
ated woman I thought to call you so.’’ 

‘* You flatter me indeed,’’ was her reply. 

‘* Let me see your face,’’ he begged, ‘‘ and 
I'll forego your name.”’ 

‘“ You have seen it often, I daresay.’’ 

““ Often? ’’ 

‘‘ Yes; in the picture. I am what you see, 
that is all. A clever painting by a French 
artist, stepped down for an hour from my 
frame, in Her Highness’s drawing-room. And 
you,’’ she went on, laughing lightly, ‘‘ are His 
Satanic Majesty incarnate, tempting me with 
your irresistible wiles.’’ 

Again his arm encircled her waist. And this 
time she made no resistance. 

‘* Ah, no,’’ he returned, drawing her close; 
‘you are no painting. You are adorable flesh 
and blood; living, pulsing, warm, ardent flesh 
and blood.’’ 

She seemed to crumple against him. And 
he went on pouring out a volume of admiring 
phrases; of tender, endearing assurances; of 
hot, breathless pleadings. 
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He crushed her against his bosom. Princess 
or not, it made no difference to him. He would 
follow the Count’s directions to the letter. Her 
head was on his breast. He must find her lips, 
now. His hand went seeking her chin. He 
would. 

But. at that instant it was as though, of a 
sudden, a hundred springs were loosed within 
her. From out his encircling arms, she seemed 
to snap like tempered steel that has been bent 
and suddenly released. 

She sprang away with a shrill, wild cry of 
terror that froze his hot blood, stunned him, 
stupefied him, and struck him dumb and mo- 
tionless. 

And in the pale light of the now risen moon, 
with the shining waters for background, he saw 
her beautiful, shapely body convulsed, twisted, 
contorted. He saw her writhe in agonized 
frenzy. And all the while she coughed and 
coughed again, as though her throat and mouth 
were aflame, and she must rid them of the fires 
that were consuming them. 
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THE PINK PEARL 


Less imaginative than the Princess, Prince 
Leon had chosen to wear simply the picturesque 
uniform of the Austrian Imperial Guard, all 
white and gold. And out of consideration for 
his guests, believing that it would be rude to 
risk hiding his identity, he did not mask. 

He greeted each and all on arrival, and spent 
many hours in attending in person to the multi- 
plicity of details involved in bringing to per- 
fection such an elaborate and imposing affair. 
He was literally here, there, and everywhere. 

And now, with the night half spent, and the 
complete and thorough success of the al fresco 
ball established beyond peradventure of a 
doubt, he was about to look up the fair little 
Pittsburg heiress, masquerading in the guise 
of Juliet, and whirl her away in the waltz he 
had been so long craving. 

' But Miss Hoffman, quite unintentionally of 
course, appeared elusive. And as he went peek- 
ing into out-of-the-way corners of summer 
houses and sequestered nooks among the shrub- 
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bery, his attention was all at once attracted by 
a tall, bearded man, dressed as a Don Cossack, 
in the dark green uniform of the clan. 

The man furtively lifted a beckoning hand 
and Prince Leon followed him unhesitatingly 
a little further into the shrubbery. Neverthe- 
less the uniform held for him a not altogether 
pleasant suggestion; since he preferred not to 
mix his pleasure with affairs of a more work- 
aday nature. 

He was just as glad, therefore, when the 
sound of approaching footsteps informed him 
that whatever his mysterious beckoner had to 
convey would have to be conveyed quickly, since 
it was evidently of a secret nature. 

The putative Russian, hearing the footsteps 
too, lost no time. Pausing in the deepest 
shadow he bent his head until his lips were 
close to Prince Leon’s ear. Then with pene- 
trating whisper, and in English, badly broken, 
he said: 

‘¢ Vanovitch, you must fly at once! Now, to- 
night, within an hour. Robneff has betrayed 
you. He has told how you bought the poison for 
Sumarakoff. He has told that you and Prince 
von Arneth are the same. They will come to 
take you before morning.’’ 

The Prince seemed suddenly to shrink into 
himself. His bulging chest visibly flattened, his 
square shoulders drooped. Had there been 
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light enough to see, his pallor would have been 
obvious. 

For just an instant he stood very still. Then 
he spoke a single word in Russian. The foot- 
steps came nearer. The tall man in green van- 
ished into the shrubbery. The Prince walked 
away briskly. In another second he broke into 
arun. A minute later he had gained the south- 
ern terrace of the great house, and had passed 
in through one of the long, low French windows. 

The violins were still playing their dreamy 
waltz music. There were echoes of gay laughter 
and merry voices from all sides. From the re- 
freshment marquee came the echo of popping 
corks, sharp and protracted as an infantry fusil- 
lade. 

A late-risen moon climbed out of banked 
thunderclouds to the eastward, and shot glis- 
sading silver arrows across the high roofs of 
the house and spread the terraces with an 
argent sheen. 

The Prince, meanwhile, unable to find his 
valet, was getting out of his showy white and 
gold uniform unaided. With astonishing celer- 
ity too he managed now to get into a thin, an 
inconspicuous suit of summer worsted. He had 
but yet to tie his scarf, slip his arms into the 
sleeves of his coat, snatch up his straight- 
brimmed straw hat, and he would be ready for 
flight. 
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But at that moment the sounds of revelry 
that had been coming up to him through his 
widespread windows were drowned in a higher, 
more excited clamor of voices. And in dismay 
he believed himself already too late. The po- 
lice had come. That was it. His people were 
disputing with them. Some of the guests, not 
knowing what the trouble was about, had 
grown alarmed, which would account for the 
note of horror which seemed to dominate the 
uproar. 

And now it was closer. He could hear the 
questioning; he could almost distinguish words. 
He could distinguish words. They had reached 
the terrace, beneath his windows. Someone 
was calling for a doctor. Other voices took 
up the cry. . 

‘‘ A doctor! A doctor! For God’s sake get 
a doctor quick! Isn’t there a physician in all 
this assembly? ’’ 

He sprang to the window and thrust out his 
head. The terrace was thronged. Directly be- 
low hin, in a cirele of moonlight, surrounded 
by a motley group of fancy-dressed men and 
women, some now with masks and some not, 
lay the slender, shapely figure of a woman, her 
costume, it seemed to him at the distance, made 
of the white foam of the sea. 

Her face, though, was hidden by the head 
and shoulders of one of the company who was 
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leaning over her. He wondered who she could 
be. He thought he remembered her costume. 
It was probably that Frou-Frou of whom he had 
just caught a glimpse, late, scarcely half an 
hour ago. What could have happened to her? 
Where was Valda? It was all nonsense, this 
masking on her part. She should at least have 
unmasked long ago. She was needed now, of 
all times. It was her place to command the 
servants; to telephone for a doctor; to send a 
motor for one. 

He would go himself, but he had not a mo- 
ment to spare. He must get away at once; his 
car was waiting for him. And then, suddenly, 
he thought of that car on which his liberty de- 
pended. They would seize that, and before he 
could get to it, it would be on its way to fetch 
the physician. And all probably for some fool- 
ish woman who had laced too tightly, eaten and 
drunk too much, and then fainted and caused 
an intolerable excitement at the most inoppor- 
tune of moments. 

He let his tie wait, flung himself into his coat, 
grabbed his hat, and rushed in a frenzy from 
his room, and down the broad staircase to the 
hall. 

The doors were wide open, and even from the 
stair’s foot he could see the lights of the waiting 
motor. He breathed a sigh of relief. He was 
not too late. In another minute he would be 
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speeding towards Brooklyn. There he would 
transfer to a street car, cross to Manhattan by 
the bridge, and lose himself for a time in that 
borough. Then he could make his plans for 
further flight. 

He was on the hall step, now—the lower one, 
the last of the three. The chauffeur had swung 
open the door of the car; his foot was advanced 
for the foot-rail. And then, he was jerked 
roughly back. 

‘« T’ve a warrant here for your arrest, Vano- 
vitch,’’ said a gruff voice. ‘‘ But if you want 
to go in the car, I don’t object. We can go that 
way as well as any. Maybe a little better.’’ 

The Prince twisted himself about, and facing 
the officer with well-feigned angry indignation, 
shouted: 

‘‘ How dare you lay hands on me? My name 
is Von Arneth. This is my house. You have 
made a mistake, sir. I am hurrying for a phy- 
sician for one of my guests taken suddenly ill.’’ 

‘‘ There, there, that’ll do,’’ returned the 
other. ‘‘ Von Arneth or Vanovitch, it’s all the 
same. There’s both names on the warrant.’’ 

From behind now came hurrying feet. 

‘‘ Here! ’’ someone cried. ‘‘ Here’s a ear. 
We’ll take that. Though I doubt any doctor 
ean do anything. I think she’s dead now.”’ 

Leon heard and turned. Only faintly he 
comprehended. 
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‘¢ Take it, by all means,’’ he said. ‘‘ I was 
about to go myself.’’ 

The foremost of the two men who had just 
come up, a rather stout little fellow, costumed 
as a Chinese mandarin, halted and stood star- 
ing, speechless for a moment, in astonishment. 

‘“ Why, Prince!’’ his voice came at last. 
‘* They’re looking for you. You’re wanted out 
there on the terrace.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, I know,’’ Leon replied. ‘‘ Lady 
fainted. There are too many with her as it is. 
Less people and more air is what a 

‘‘ Fainted!’’ exclaimed the mandarin. 
““ Worse than that, Prince. You’d better go.’’ 
And then, for the first time, he noticed that a 
hand was gripping the Prince’s arm. ‘‘ You 
know who the lady is, I suppose? ’’ he added. 

‘Damn it! ’’ eried the now thoroughly irri- 
tated man under arrest. ‘‘ Let go my arm, will 
you? Know who? No,I don’t. And I fe 

He was about to say: ‘‘ I don’t care ’’; but 
the mandarin interrupted him. 

“‘ Tt’s your sister! The Princess Valda! ’’ 

It came back to Leon now that someone had 
said a doctor couldn’t do anything; that he had 
heard the word ‘‘ dead,’’ and for a moment he 
forgot everything but that. The officer had 
obeyed him, and released his hold for an in- 
stant; and before that functionary knew what 
was happening, the Prince was flying across the 
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hall, his scarf streaming, his straw hat tossed 
to the floor and rolling under the feet of those 
left behind him. 

But before he had gone a dozen paces, he was 
caught in the arms of a tall powerful young 
man in the green costume of a Don Cossack, but 
minus mask and beard. 

‘‘ No, Prince,’’ he said, gravely; ‘‘ not that 
way. You can be of no service there. Valda 
has followed Sumarakoff. But the poison in her 
case was quicker than that you furnished to 
Ivan.’’ 

For just a breath the already half-dazed Leon 
gazed at the misleading green tunic. Then his 
eyes lifted to meet the stern, unrelenting eyes 
of Halbert Alan. 

‘* You! ’’ he gasped, stupidly, still only half 
understanding. 

The officer came in another moment, and 
taking him from Alan’s keeping, led him 
away. 

And at almost the same minute, a vermilion- 
garbed youth, pale as death behind his mask, 
disengaged himself from the throng now surg- 
ing into the hall, asked one of the footmen for a 
telephone, and was directed to an empty booth 
off the library. 

Ten seconds it took, not more, to get the con- 
nection he desired; and then: 

‘‘Ts that you, Count! This is 
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voice quavered under the stress of his strong 
emotion. 

‘“ Yes, yes! ’’ came back tensely. ‘‘ I know. 
Well, well? ’’ 

‘‘ I obeyed instructions.’’ He could hardly 
speak. His words were a whisper. 

“< And the Princess? ’’ 

He hesitated for the barest shadow of an in- 
stant; and the Count’s voice rang again with 
restless impatience. 

‘<The Princess! Yes! Quick! Tell me! 
What happened to the Princess? ”’ 

‘“‘The Princess,’? Van Cleave stammered, 
huskily. ‘‘ God help me! The Princess is—is 
no more.”’ 

“‘ Dead, you mean,’’ the Count interpreted; 
and so cold were his words they might have 
frozen the wire. 

Van Cleave swallowed hard at a lump in his 
throat. There had been something horribly 
uncanny about this whole tragic episode. The 
Count’s frigid, heartless tone capped it. It 
seemed now as if from the first he must have 
foreseen what was to happen. Yet how was it 
possible that—— 

But the Count was speaking again. 

‘¢ And the pearl, Van Cleave! The pink 
pearl. You have it? ’’ 

He had forgotten the pearl. Now his hand 
was at his bosom, fumbling, feeling. 
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‘¢ My God! . . . It’s gone! ’’ He breathed 
the words involuntarily; but the wire carried 
them. 

A wild laugh, high-pitched, shrill—demoni- 
acal it seemed to him—answered. And, sud- 
denly, the mystery—the enigma that had so 
puzzled him—was clear; solved—horridly, in- 
credibly solved. 

The receiver dropped with a clatter from his 
nerveless hand. He sat upright, rigid, white- 
lipped, horrified. 

But after a little the murmur of the swing- 
ing instrument, from which a voice sounded 
dully, reached him. The Count was still talk- 
ing—trying to get him again. 

He recovered it automatically, and pressed it 
once more to his ear. 

‘< . . . engaged passage for you on the Sul- 
tanic, sailing to-morrow,’’ he heard. And then: 


‘The autopsy, you know . . .’’ He didn’t 
want to hear about it. He was trembling. A 
cold sweat was on his temples. ‘‘. . . frag- 


ments of pink glass as well as something more 
deadly. My pearl was a trap.’’ 
Van Cleave staggered from the booth. 
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ECHOES 


On a morning in early January of the fol- 
lowing year, when the Egyptian spring was at 
the full, Halbert Alan, returning from an early 
visit to Luxor, with headache powders for Alma, 
stepped from his ferrying felucca to the lower 
deck of a luxurious dahabiyeh, which was tied 
up against the Nile’s western bank. 

Loris Vanovitch and Sofia Kroupensky had 
been tried for and convicted of the poisoning 
of Ivan Sumarakoff, late in the preceding Oc- 
tober, and almost immediately Alan, accom- 
panied by his sister and his ward, had come 
abroad. 

During the first week in December they had 
chanced to fall in with the Hoffmans, in Paris; 
and out of this meeting had come about the 
present visit to Egypt and trip up the Nile, 
in company. In Paris, too, they had encoun- 
tered Nick Van Cleave, and had prevailed upon 
him to accompany them as their guest. Nor 
had it taken very much urging; since from al- 
most at sight of each other, he and Anita Hoff- 
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man appeared mutually to have discovered that 
they were kindred spirits. 

And now, oddly enough, here in the heart of 
‘¢‘ this land of sand and ruins and gold,’’ Alan 
had discovered another acquaintance, of whose 
intimate, if in a way innocent, connection with 
certain acts and actors in the tragic drama so 
recently ended, he was yet to learn. 

He found Alma, whose nerves were still in 
badly jangled condition from the ordeal she 
had undergone, reclining among pillows in a 
deck chair, beneath the awning of the upper 
deck. And no sooner had he committed to her 
maid the box of powders, than he made haste 
to tell her whom he had seen. 

‘*T doubt that you would have recognized 
him,’’ he prefaced. ‘‘I really didn’t myself, 
until he called me by name. And even then, 
for a moment, I wasn’t quite sure. I never 
saw such a change in a man in my life. It was 
the famous surgeon dentist, my dear; your den- 
tist—Doctor Pardo.”’ 

Alma turned her head a little uneasily. 

‘* Does he look as bad as I do? ’’ she asked, 
with that tendency to self-commiseration that is 
characteristic of nervous persons. 

‘* You’re a picture of health compared to 
him,’’ he told her. ‘‘ Why, he’s the mere 
shadow of his former self. And his color is 
pitiful. He has insomnia. Says he hasn’t slept 
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an hour a night for months. I invited him to 
dine with us this evening; but he said he 
wouldn’t dare to accept. He declares he is not 
fit company for man or beast. But—possibly 
he looks on me as neither one nor the other— 
he fairly begged me to have dinner with him 
at his hotel, and I hadn’t the heart to refuse 
him. I believe it would do him a lot of good 
if he would come with us to Assuan and back; 
just as it is going to do you, my dear.”’ 

She was inclined to ask him not to invite the 
doctor. One nervous person on board was suf- 
ficient, she thought. But she held her peace. 
Halbert had been too good to her of late to deny 
him a wish so thoroughly worthy. Instead she 
asked: 

‘‘ What has caused his breakdown? Did he 
tell you? ”’ 

‘‘ Not a word. He wasn’t looking altogether 
fit, when I last saw him in New York, nearly 
a year ago. Overwork, I fancy.’’ 

As Alan crossed the river again that even- 
ing, the sunset was fading, and the mammoth 
pillars of the great colonnade of the Temple 
of Luxor were changing color from bright 
golden yellow to dun brown. Overhead the 
stars were coming out as he stepped ashore at 
the hotel landing and crossed the semicircle of 
sand to the crescent terrace. And there he 
found Doctor Pardo awaiting him. 
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He had not told Alma why the famous dentist 
had been so extremely anxious for this téte-d- 
téte dinner. He had refrained from speaking 
of a curiosity on the part of the man for details 
of the Von Arneth affair, which, considering ~ 
he had seen the Princess but once, and then for 
only a very few minutes, he, himself could not 
altogether understand. 

But seeing, as it seemed to him, death in the 
doctor’s face, he felt that he could not deny 
him, glad as he would have been to avoid a 
recapitulation of a matter that he was trying 
to forget. And now, as by this man’s side he 
entered the hall of the great hotel, thronged 
with as cosmopolitan a congregation of people 
as was to be encountered anywhere in the world, 
there flashed suddenly back to him those same 
questions that had engaged him on more than 
one occasion in America. 

In spite of her denials, were not he and Valda 
acquainted? Was she not the foreign woman 
over whom he had raved that night at the opera, 
a twelvemonth gone? And then there was 
forced upon him another question which star- 
tled him by its horror. Could it be that it was 
Doctor Pardo who had made possible the har- 
vest of her caresses? 

And all at once he saw in this, and the re- 
morse attaching thereto, a more than half rea- 
sonable explanation, not only of the man’s curi- 
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osity, but of his broken health, his nervousness, 
his insomnia. 

It was not, however, until they were at table, 
and had rather exhausted more recent topics, 
that the real theme of their meeting was 
broached. And it was the doctor who broached 
it. 

‘‘T saw something of the matter in the pa- 
pers, of course,’’ he began; ‘‘ but you must re- 
member that for several months I was in a rest 
cure, and permitted to read nothing. I was 
there when the two tragedies happened at Great 
Neck; and though I managed to get some back 
numbers of the newspapers later, I never suc- 
ceeded in gaining anything like a connected nar- 
rative.”’ 

Alan began with the loss of the Princess’s 
necklace. 

‘‘ You remember that, of course? It hap- 
pened the night you and I were presented to 
her.’’ 

‘OQ, yes; perfectly. They never recovered 
it, I believe? ”’ 

‘‘ Hor the very best of reasons,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ It was never stolen. It was then and 
there that the lady began to lay her plans. She 
slipped it into her own pocket, and threw more 
or less suspicion on everyone present. Person- 
ally I had no suspicion of such a ruse. But 
from the very first, I believe, my friend Van 
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Cleave, who was interested in the matter, felt 
that she had done that very thing; and when 
her effects were gone over after her death, there 
was the necklace among them. It was identified 
by the jeweler from whom Count Julian Kadik 
bought it.’’ 

‘¢T understand that many valuable articles 
of jewelry were found,’’ suggested the doctor. 

‘¢ The house at Great Neck was a veritable 
treasure chest. There must have been at least 
a quarter of a million in gems in the safes there; 
and how much more had been disposed of 
Heaven only knows. It is believed that the pair 
had confederates in Europe who negotiated the 
sales for them. The harvest of the woman at 
the winter and spring resorts last year must 
have been enormous.”’ 

Doctor Pardo, it was very evident, was mak- 
ing an effort to disguise his uneasiness at this 
revelation. Twice he caught his trembling 
lower lip between his teeth; and for a little he 
hid his treacherously fidgety hands beneath the 
table. 

‘‘'You—you will pardon me, I hope, Mr. 
Alan,’’ he faltered, ‘‘ but—I am not mistaken, 
am I, in understanding that you were, yourself, 
somewhat infatuated by the—the Princess? ”’ 

Alan smiled. ‘‘ It is useless to deny it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Doctor, she was unquestionably the 
most seductive woman I ever met in my life, if 
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not the most beautiful. I am loath to believe 
that she possessed anything like hypnotic 
power, aside from her actual animal magnet- 
ism; and yet as I look back at it now, I can 
scarcely realize that mere sex attraction could 
have so worked on me as to make me believe 
white black, and black white. I realize now 
that there never existed, probably, a person who 
treated the truth more lightly. And yet I 
fancied her entirely veracious. I could give 
you a score of instances, but perhaps one will 
suffice. From first to last she impressed upon 
me the idea that Julian Kadik was so madly 
jealous of her, on my account, that she was in 
constant fear that he would take her life. There 
may have been, I daresay, times when she did 
so fear him; and yet I do not believe there was 
ever a moment when she was not sure in her 
heart that her power over him was absolute, 
and that one look from her would convert any 
temporary disaffection on his part back again 
to abject adoration. Otherwise, can you fancy 
her snapping off my black pear] stud, slipping 
it into his waistcoat pocket, and accusing him 
before me of being the thief? ’’ 

“< She did that? ”’ 

“¢ She did that. And I’m puzzled to this day 
to understand her motive; unless it was that 
having got from him about every penny he pos- 
sessed, she wished to shift all her own crimes 
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to his shoulders, get him quietly put out of her 
way; and then, with him in prison, and not on 
hand to interfere through jealousy, devote her- 
self to my financial undoing, in the same 
fashion.’’ 

Doctor Pardo thought that that sounded rea- 
sonable. ‘‘ And yet,’’ he said, doubtfully, ‘‘ L 
can hardly believe that a woman will go so far 
as to take the chances of committing murder 
from such a motive.”’ 

‘<Q, no, not at all. I don’t mean that. The 
murder motive was altogether different,’’ Alan 
asserted. ‘‘ There was a letter found among 
her effects—a letter which she had neglected to 
destroy—which made that clear.’’ 

And now the doctor’s perturbation was more 
than ever evident. He could not sit still. He 
moved from side to side. He pushed his chair 
back, and drew it forward again. 

‘* A—a letter? ’’ he questioned. 

‘* A letter from Julian Kadik, yes. He knew 
her secret. Knowing it, he was still willing 
to forgive it. But on one condition. She must 
marry him, and go with him to a certain old 
family castle of his, in Hungary. As her se- 
cret was, apparently, worth to her something 
like a million a year, you can fancy how anx- 
ious she was to go to a Hungarian castle with 
an impoverished count whose love-making had 
grown detestable. The one alternative was ex- 
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posure. Therefore she invited him to her home 
to talk over the proposal, and then, either set 
her wolfhound at his throat, or tore it 
agape with her own murderously reinforced 
teeth.’’ 

A sudden, convulsive movement on the part 
of the doctor sent a wineglass crashing to the 
floor. And no longer was there a single doubt 
left in Alan’s mind of the correctness of that 
suddenly flashed suspicion. 

‘“Pardon me!’’ Doctor Pardo pleaded. 
““ You see. It is as I told you. I am unfit to 
sit at table. Would you mind if I asked you 
to have your coffee on the terrace? ”’ 

‘* By all means,’’ Alan agreed. And they 
rose from the table. 

And once outside, the thread of the conversa- 
tion broken, it was not, for a little while, re- 
sumed. They talked rather of Egypt and the 
spell of it! of its pyramids, its ruins; of the 
red granite Obelisk of Rameses the Great, of 
the Colossi of Memnon, across the Nile, and of 
the tombs of the kings. 

Doctor Pardo was forbidden tobacco, but 
Alan smoked a cigarette as he sipped his coffee 
and cognac. And presently they reverted to 
the old story, but from a somewhat different 
angle. 

‘¢ You remember Harden, of course, Doctor,’’ 
Alan said. ‘‘ The Englishman we met at the 
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opera, who took us to his box, and presented us 
to his idea] American beauty, Mrs. Montoon? ’’ 

The doctor nodded. ‘‘ Very well,’’ he an- 
swered. 

‘“It seems that he is a confidence man of 
international reputation. There is none clev- 
erer. And with that winning personality of his, 
I can well understand it. The lady, it appears, 
who when we met her was posing as his fiancée, 
sometimes poses as his wife, and sometimes as 
his sister. As a matter of fact, she is his mis- 
tress. Her name is Montoon, all right; her hus- 
band was one of the automobile Montoons; but 
not the one. Now she pushes along Harden’s 
little game for him. They’ve been in Europe 
ever since he was relieved of the charge in the 
Sumarakoff case. But you probably saw that.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ I saw that. What 
an outrage that thing was! ”’ 

‘‘ My sister was to blame, in a way. You 
see, she had known for a long while that Su- 
marakoff was a spy of the Russian Govern- 
ment. But he had so impressed her with the 
danger of betraying the fact, that she kept si- 
lence, even when to have spoken would have led 
to the apprehension of the real culprits. As it 
is, she is now a wreck, nervously.’’ 

The doctor turned his gaze towards the river 
for a moment. Then, as if voicing his own re- 
flections, he said: 
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‘‘ There is nothing so wearing as a secret 
which cannot be shared.’’ 

‘* My poor sister grew very irritable towards 
the last. Even before Sumarakoff died. Be- 
sides, he was a brute to her.’’ 

Doctor Pardo had not heard how it came to 
be discovered that Prince von Arneth was in- 
volved in the matter. And Alan told him how, 
by sheer accident, he had seen Leon coming 
away from the Sumarakoff house; how he had 
learned that he was really a Russian, and how, 
finally, it had been borne in upon him that it 
was he who supplied the nurse with the poison. 

‘‘ Then,’’ he went on, ‘‘ when I discovered 
that he and his sister were going to give a 
masked ball, I had an inspiration. I swore out 
a warrant in the name of Vanovitch alias Von 
Arneth, and dressed as a Cossack went to the 
ball accompanied by a man from headquarters. 
It took me some little time to catch the wretch 
alone, and just where I wanted him; but when 
I did, he fell for my little plot instantly.’’ He 
explained just how he had managed it, and 
added: ‘‘ So, don’t you see, his immediate effort 
at flight was practically tantamount to a con- 
fession? ”’ 

‘« And—and that beautiful woman!’’ the 
great dentist asked. ‘‘ She poisoned herself 
horribly, I understand. At that very ball.’’ 

‘‘ Yes,’? was Alan’s answer, ‘‘ she poisoned 
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herself as she committed her thefts, by biting 
off a pink pearl that was in reality a pink 
capsule filled with some deadly mixture of 
vitriol and prussic acid. It was the most 
ghastly, awful thing imaginable.’’ 

His companion got staggeringly to his feet. 

‘‘ My God! ”’ he cried, his voice rasping as 
a file. ‘‘I didn’t know that. I didn’t know 
that.’’ 

Alan rose too, somewhat alarmed. 

““T’m sorry, Doctor,’’? he apologized. ‘‘ I 
wouldn’t distress you for worlds.”’ 

‘‘ Tt is all right. I am glad you told me. I 
wished to know. And the man that did this? 
The man—I assume it was a man—that wore 
that deadly thing? ”’ 

‘‘ Ah!’’? returned Alan. ‘‘ That no one ex- 
actly knows. He wore the conventional cos- 
tume of Mephistopheles, and some go so far as 
to declare that it was the devil himself.’’ 

““ Revenge, I suppose,’’ muttered the doctor. 
‘“ Undoubtedly revenge.”’ 

‘* Yes,’? was the reply. ‘‘ There is little 
question about that.’’ 

Doctor Pardo stood for a moment in silence 
looking out across the river, where one great 
lateen sail after another moved glidingly by, 
like the swooping wings of great prehistoric 
birds. From within the hotel came the music 
of a Hungarian band. 
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‘* Would you mind walking with me a little 
way along the river bank? ’’ he asked at length. 
‘‘ There is something I feel I must tell you. 
But not here; not here.’’ 

Alan cheerfully acceded, lighting a fresh 
cigarette as he stepped from the terrace. 

‘“In a way, Doctor,’’ he spoke more to fill 
the gap of silence than because he wished to 
hurry or retard his companion’s disclosure, 
‘‘ those Vanovitches or Von Arneths were re- 
markable persons. The Russian Legation at 
Washington, at the request of Count Kadik, 
of the Austro-Hungarian Embassy, succeeded 
after some time and trouble in tracing them to 
most humble beginnings. Can you fancy what 
line of work they were engaged in less than 
twelve years ago? ”’ 

The doctor gestured a negation. 

‘““They were mountebanks. ‘Traveling 
mountebanks.’’ 

‘“ Impossible! ”’ 

‘““ Fact. The man a dancer; the woman 
an acrobat, a trapeze performer, and a female 
Hercules, whose chief claim to distinction was 
the feats of strength she performed with her 
teeth.’’ 

And now, all at once, the surgeon dentist gave 
evidence of keenest interest. ‘‘ You amaze 
me,’’ he said; ‘‘ and yet ie 

And then for another moment he was silent. 
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But as they passed out of the hotel grounds and 
approached the colonnade of the Temple of 
Luxor he laid a hand gently on Alan’s arm, 
saying: 

‘¢ And yet I might have guessed as much. I 
never in my life saw such admirably firm and 
strong teeth as that woman had.”’ 

It was not the surprise of revelation that 
startled the hearer, for he was long ago well 
assured that he had divined his companion’s 
secret, but rather the suddenness of the admis- 
sion, without so much as a word of preface. 

‘* You did know her, then, after all? ’’ he 
questioned. 

‘¢T did know her, yes. She was la femme 
supréme.’’ His voice was very low, and his 
tone had something of shame in it. ‘‘I per- 
formed a service for her, once. From a single 
adjective you used a little while ago at the 
dinner table, I imagine I need hardly tell you 
what that was.”’ 

But Alan was not content to let the thing go 
unnamed. 

‘* You mean,”’ he said, a little sharply, ‘‘ that 
it was you who prostituted your skill to put in 
that woman’s mouth, back of those strong teeth 
of hers, sharp steel blades of the most delicate 
workmanship, yet strong enough to cut heavy 
gold wire as readily as scissors can snip a 
thread? ”’ 
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The doctor’s head was bent forward, his eyes 
fixed on the ground at his feet. 

‘‘T did that. Yes,’’ he murmured, so low 
the words were scarcely audible. ‘‘ I did it for 
money against my better conscience; and be- 
cause I could not resist the light, the lure, of 
her siren eyes. What her purpose was she 
never told me; and though I regarded it as most 
extraordinary, and realized perhaps some of the 
possibilities, it was not until I read of the thefts 
at Palm Beach that I began really to compre- 
hend the thing I had done. And, naturally, hav- 
ing accepted liberal pay for my silence as well 
as my work, my tongue was tied.’’ 

He paused a moment, but Alan made no com- 
ment, and they walked on in silence. 

‘“ Did you see the blood on her lips that night 
at the opera? ’’ he asked, presently. ‘‘ It was 
that, I think, that startled me more than the 
mere sudden meeting with her. I, of all those 
in the box, probably, save her brother, who was 
unquestionably in the secret, knew by what 
means it came there. In her agitation at sight 
of me, she had caught her lip between those 
sharp steel edges. How often, I asked myself, 
is she likely to do that? How long will it be 
before through that alone her secret will be laid 
bare? And then, may not, in some way, the 
workmanship be traced to me? And what ex- 
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planation could be given? The thing appeared 
criminal on the face of it.’’ 

Alan threw the end of his cigarette down the 
brown bank to the sands below. 

‘* It has been the keeping of this secret that 
has played the devil with you,’”’ he said, not 
unkindly, for his sympathy was now all with the 
man. If anyone knew the woman’s power, cer- 
tainly he had experienced it. 

Once more the doctor hesitated. Then: ‘‘ I 
thought so,’’ he replied. ‘‘ But I see now that 
it was my failure to keep it, that has made me 
a sharer in two crimes—in the murder of the 
young count, and in the even more horrible 
murder of the woman, herself.’’ 

‘¢ Your failure to keep it! ’? echoed Alan, puz- 
zled. ‘*‘ Do you mean to say you—you told 
someone? ”’ 

‘‘T was tricked into telling; or rather into 
the admission.’’ His voice was higher now, 
excited, almost shrill. ‘*‘ You say Count Julian 
Kadik knew. He did know. How he found 
out she had those knives there, I cannot say. 
He may have caught a glimpse of their edges; 
he may have divined it. But it seems that he 
had at some time heard of me, and that once, 
when she spoke of requiring a dentist, he had 
given her my address. And so, with only sus- 
picion to guide him, he came one day to me— 
it was late in April or early in May—and act- 
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ing his part well, confided to me that he had 
been sent secretly by Princess von Arneth. 
The steel plates, he said, which I had put in 
her mouth were showing rust, and she wished 
to know what to do about it. I was very angry. 
At first I pretended I had no notion of what 
he referred to, but he would not be put off. I 
knew that he knew her. I had found a piece 
of a card of his in her own limousine the first 
night I visited her. And then I had seen him 
in that opera box. So I finally sent her a mes- 
sage by him. It was that I could do nothing. 
That I refused to do anything. And he went 
away. But what he came for he had obtained. 
It was my admission that she possessed, back 
of her fine teeth, the blades he suspected. It 
was this knowledge, absolute, indisputable, that 
was his own death warrant. It was this too, I 
have no doubt, that indirectly resulted in her 
own destruction. Therefore from first to last, 
I am both a thief and a murderer.’’ 

And to Alan’s added amazement, his com- 
panion broke into a tempest of sobbing. Vainly 
he tried to pacify him. He assured him again 
and again that he was not to blame. The worst 
that could be said of him was that he had been 
weak. All men, the strongest, were weak in 
the hands of beautiful, seductive women. 

He walked with him back to the hotel; but 
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when he finally bade him good-night he was 
still far from composed. 

‘¢ To-morrow,’’ Alan promised himself, ‘‘ I 
shall invite him to join us. The trip to the first 
cataract will do him a world of good.”’ 

When he arrived back on the dahabiyeh he 
found Virginia, never more lovely, awaiting 
him with news. 

‘¢Q, what do you think? ’’ she asked, all ani- 
mation. ‘‘ Anita and Mr. Van Cleave are en- 
gaged. They have been engaged, really, for a 
week, but she never told me a word. To-night, 
Mr. Hoffman announced it in a nice little speech 
at dinner.’’ 

He led her away to the after part of the upper 
deck, where they sat down very close to each 
other, and where they talked at times very 
low and earnestly. And though their conversa- 
tion began with the engagement of their friends, 
it was not confined to it. It ran very soon, in- 
deed, into the more general topics of love and 
marriage, and came back eventually to one con- 
crete question. All in all an hour was con- 
sumed. And then Halbert Alan with his arm 
about Virginia Carew’s slim, yielding waist, 
and his mouth very near to hers, was saying: 

‘We have been engaged, darling, since time 
began. To-morrow, I shall announce it, in a 
nice little speech—at breakfast.”’ 

But even in the midst of that nice little 
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speech, on the following morning, a shadow had 
to fall. A letter arrived from the hotel and 
was laid beside his plate. At the moment he 
ignored it; and when he sat down, amidst a 
shower of congratulations, and his eyes were 
fixed adoringly upon the blushing Virginia, he 
forgot it. But presently, a Nubian attendant 
directed his attention, and he picked it up, and 
ripped the envelope, which contained a brief 
note from the hotel management, inclosing still 
another. 

Doctor Pardo, some time during the night, 
had shot and killed himself. 

The inclosure was a shaking, nervous scrawl 
of a single line: 

‘¢The Snapdragon has claimed another vic- 
tim.”’ 


THE END 
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